
GEORGE BELL & 80R8. 


New Edition, with a New Biographical Supplement oTSurtVoWa. 

of 1)700 Nomea! 

WEBSTER’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 

OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, AND GENERAL BOOK 
OP LITERARY REFERENCE. With SOOO Ulnatrations. Tho¬ 
roughly revised and improved by Chacnoey A. Goodrich, DJ)., 
LL.D, and Noas Poetks, D.D., of Yale College. 

In One Volum®, Quarto, strongly bound In cloth, 1PI3 pages, price £1 11*, 6<f,; half-calf, 
£3; calf or balf-rushia. It 'll .; ru*a<a, £2 101 . 

Besides the matter comprised in the Webstkh’s Guinea Dictionary, this 
volume contain* the following Appendice*, which will show that no pama have 
been spared to make it a complete Literary Referenoe-book;— 

A Brief History of the English L&n- A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Greek 


gunge. By Profeewor James Hadlee, 
This Work shows the Philological Rela¬ 
tions of the English Language, and traces 
the progress and Influence of the causes 
which have brought it to its present con¬ 
dition. 

Principle* of Pronunciation. By 

Professor Good&IUH and W. A. Wrexlcb. 
M.A. Including a Synopsis of Words 
differently pronounced by different au¬ 
thorities. 

A Short Treatise on Orthography. 

By Arthur W. Wright, including a 
Complete List of Words that are apelt in 
two or more ways. 

An Explanatory and Pronouncing 

Vocabulary of the Names of Noted Fic¬ 
titious Persona and Places, ho. By W. A. 
W hr elk a, M A. This Work includes not 
only persona and places noted in Fiction, 
whether narrative, poetical, or dramatic, 
but Mythological and Mythical names, 
names referring to the Angelology and De¬ 
monology of various races, ami that* 
found in th© romance writers; Pseu¬ 
donyms, Nick-name© of eminent persons 
and parties, itc., he. In fact, it Is beat 
descri bed as explaining every name which 
is not strictly historical. A reference is 
given to the originator of each name, and 
where the origin ta unknown a quotation 
is given to some well-known writer in 
which th© word occurs. 

This valuable Work wuqf also be had 
separately, post Bt5 s. 

A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Scrip¬ 
ture Propel Nemee. B>* W. A.Whkxlsx, 
M.A Including a Llet or the Variation* 
that occur la Ore Douay verson of too 


and lanu, Proper Name*. Bj Frofeaoor 
PH a th v a. of Y ale (Jo! leg© 

An Etymological Vocabulary of Mo- 

d**rTi n/rapbliaj ^amti. By til© Be v. 
0. H WruM.au. ('ordaining:—- 1 . A List 
or PrWixet*. IV itdI mi non*, and KormatiVb 
Syllable* <n various fwingUAgo*. with ttlfctr 
meaning an * derPai'oo; u A brief Lint 
of <j<iigraplm.\l Nanif-s plot ©xpbuaed by 
the fondling List), wub *u *r derivation 
and signihcatiun, all if nK f nl and obscure 
derivations Vjmti* ©Tended. 

Pronouncing Vocabularies of Modem 
treograpuii ui <md Biographical Names. 
By J. Thomas M.l> 

A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Com* 

men kntfii-»h t hristisn N-iait-a, with tltetr 
derivation©, rigniheat»un, and diminutives 
(or n»ck-mu. >«-«»), and their equivalents in 

several other iutiguAgi'a, 

A Dictionary of Quota dons. Selected 

and translated by Wu lia u G. WrasTHU. 
Containing all Words. PUraura, Proverb*, 
and Colloquial Express dub from the 
<»rtek, l*nn, and Modern foreign ban- 
gnagt'ts, v bub are ‘teq neatly met with in 
literature and ocnivenutioii. 

A New Biographical Dictionary of 

upwards B7D0 Names of Noted Persons. 
Anciimt ami Mud- ru, Im lading many now 
living glv.ng the Name, rronunciidiop. 
Kalioualiry, Profession, and Date of Birth 
and ivath. 

A List of Abbreviation*, Contra*- 

tlons, and Arbitrary -'dgus used bo Writing 
and Printing. 

A QawiSed Selection of Pictorial 

Ulustrsilonu (TO page*). With rofmnceis 

U) the lent. 


Bible. u> the leiL 

“ The cheapest IMctlonurv ever published, as It la conlneswjly one cf the beet. Tie (afce- 
ductlon of mass woodcut Illustrations of technical and eoeuiituc terms add* greatly 1C the 
utility of the Wctiawy.’—CVumstman. 

Tb It obtained through aU BooftteUett. 
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STANDARD works published Bl 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


From the Quabteely Review, Oct. 1873. 

“Seventy years passed before Johnson was followed by Webster, an 
American writer, who faced the task of the English Dictionary with a 
full appreciation of its requirements, leading to better practical results.” 

* \ • *. 

“ His laborious comparison of twenty languages, though never pub¬ 
lished, bore fruit in his own mind, and his training placed him both in 
knowledge and judgment far in advance of Johnson as a philologist. 
Webster's 1 American Dictionary of the English Language ’ was pub¬ 
lished in 1828, and uf course appeared at once in England, w'here 
successive re-editing has as yet kept it in the highest place as a practical 
Dictionary.” 

“The acceptance of an American Dictionary In England has itself 
had immense effect in keeping up the community of speech, to break 
which would be a grievous harm, not to English-speaking nations 
alone, but to mankind. The result of thiB has been that the common 
Dictionary must suit both sides of the Atlantic.” .... 

“The good average business-like character of Webster’s Dictionary, 
both In style and matter, made it as distinctly suited as Johnson's was 
distinctly uusuited to be expanded and re-edited by other hands. 
Professor Goodrich’s edition of 1847 is not much more than enlarged 
■and amended, but other revisions since have so much novelty of plan 
as to be described as distinct workB.” .... 

“The American revised Webster’s Dictionary of 1864, published in 
America and England, is of an altogether higher order thau these last 
[The London Imperial and Student’s], It bears on its title-page the 
names of Bra. Goodrich and Porter, but inasmuch as its esjiecial im¬ 
provement is in the etymological department, the care of which was 
committed to Dr. Makn, of Berlin, we prefer to describe it in short as 
■the Webster-Mahn Dictionary. Many othe,r literary men, among them 
Professors Whitney and Dana, aided in the task of compilation and 
revision. On consideration it seems that the editors and contributors 
have gone far toward improving Webeter to the utmost that he will 
bear improvement. The vocabulary has become almost complete, as 
regards usual words, while the definitions keep throughout to Webster's 
•simple careful style, and the derivations are assigned with the aid of 
good modern authorities." 

“ On the whole, the Webster-Mahn Dictionary as it stands, is most 

respectable, and CERTAINLY THE BEST PEACTICAX ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY EXTANT.” 

LONDON: GEORGE BELL A SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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QE011GE BELL &. BC’NH. 


SPECIAL DICTIONARIES AND WORKS 
OF REFERENCE. 

Dr. Richardson’s Philological Dictionary oi the 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Combining Explanation with Etymology, 
and copiously illustrated by Quotations fiora tho BfSt Authorities. 
Few EtIHnm , with a Supplement containing additional Words ami 
further Illustrations. In 2 vols. 4 to £4 14*. fid Half-liound in 
Jtus-ua £5 15*. fid. Russia, £fi 32*. 

The SuppUmerit separately. 4to 12* 

An 8vo. edition, without the Quotations, 15* Halt-russia, 20*. 
Russia, 24*. 

A Supplementary English Glossary. Containing 12,000 
V ords or Meanings occurring m English Literal mo not found in any 
oilier Dictionary With lllu-'trativo Quotations By T Lewis i I. 
Davie-, M.A. berry 8vo. Ifi*. 

A Dictionary of Corrupted Word;" which have 
heiii J’lrvertid m Eorm or Moaning by l'\l~c Duration or Wls- 
fiKm Analogy Ily the Itev. A B. Taim's Author of • A Wurd- 
Hnntw’s Note-book ’’ [LnmidiuM j 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. 

LVdleet. <! and Contrast'd. By the late V<n V J 8ilira, 51.A. 
Boat 8vo. 5*. 

Synonyms Discriminated. A Catalogue oi Synonymous 

'Words in the English Language, with tlmr various Shade a of Mean¬ 
ing, &e. Illustrated by Quota’-ions from Standard W r j t p r4 fly the 
late Von. C. J. Smith, M.A. Doiuy 8vo. .V- o /•V/dn.u, tiiiwidii.ttfy 

A Biographical Dictionary. By Thompson Coopbb, F.S.A., 
Editor of “ Mtti of the Tune/' and Joint Editor of “ Athena* Canta- 
brigionses.” I vol. 8vo. 12*. 

This volume is not a mere repetition of the contents of previous works 
but embodn s the v*suits et many years’ laborious rets arch m rare publica¬ 
tions and unpublished documents. Any note of omission which may bo 
sent to tho Publishers will bo duly oouhidortd 
’ I* ih an miporum oil^*ual CuiitiIbutitm to tl»<* literature of It* < by a pAinstaklu^ 
icboiar . It lerm'i tn every way admirable, and fully to Ju^tily tU» lUiibs on it* 
Itfchalf pul forth by its editor.”— Hrttisk Quarterly Kevuuj. 

A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters 

and Kn^ravers. With ft List of Ciphers, Mono^rniLo, and Marks. 
3r»y M n uael 13 m an. Enlarged Edition^ thvrotfqhl<j r croud [In the 
l>u *s. J 

A Supplement of Recent and Living Painters. By 

11 EMIT OTTl.EY. 12*. 

The Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary. With a Snpple- 

n i ut, < onlnining till tho now plants nnd viui< tics to the year 186% 
Edited by Geouuk W. Johnson. Post 8 to Cloth 6* fid v 

LONDON ■ GEORGE CELL & SONS, YORK ST REIT >'l"'ENT 0 A EDEN. 



STANDARD WORKS PUBLISHED B F 


THE ALDINE SERIES OF THE BRITISH POETS. 

CHEAP EDITION. 

In fifty-two Volumes, Bound in Cloth, at Eighteenpen.ee each 

Volume. 


Akeaside, with Memoir by the Rev. 

A. Oyr;E, and additional lx'tiert,. is. tid. 

Beattie, with Memoir by the Rev. 

A. 1 >VCK. I*- *W 

Burna, with Memoir by Sir Harria 

JWicolas and additional Cupyilght lVoeu 
S volb, 4S. 6a 

Eutler, with Memoir by the Rev. J. 

2 voJa 3*. 

■Chaucer, edited by 5- Morris, with 
.Memoir by bix Rabbit NiounA.- 6 voLs 

9s 

Char-chill, Tooke’e Edition, revised, 
with Memoir, by .1 aiua Hank a r 2 \ ols. 

3i 

'Colima, edited, with Memoir, by W. 

Moy lhOWAi> U. 6d 

Cowper, including his Translations 

halted, Min Mem* H Aid Artd'tnmal 
Copyright by Jour HRLut, P.S.A 

3 YUIS 4a el 

Dryden* with Memoir by the Rev. 
It. h<wrvn KS.A Care fully revised, 
6 volfl. 7f 

5*&lconer, with Memoir by the Rev. 

J MiTroun Is. 6d 

Ooldsmith, with Memoir by the Rev. 
J. Mitfokp. Revised )*. kd. 

Qrav, with. Notes and Memoir by the 
Rev ,Tohf MinuuD 1*. iid 


I Kirke White, with Memoir by Sir B. 

i IS r colas, and additional Notca. Carefully 

rtvibtxL 1«. 6<L 

Milton, with Memoir by the Rev. J . 

MjTFOJU). 3 VI Is. if. 6 d. 

| Parnell, with Memoir by the Rev. 

; .J Mitiobd. U. 64. 

Pope, with Memoir by the Rev. A. 

Hum. S vola 4« #4. 

Prior, with Memoir by the Rev. 1- 
Unroui. 2 vola. 3i. 

Shakespeare, with Memoir by the 
Kev. A Drc. la. 64. 

Spenser, edited, with Memoir, by 

.1 1'AVt.K C.JLI-iKJL. b vola. 64. 

Surrey, edited, with Memoir, by 

James Y*ov*1lLL. If td. 

Swift, with Memoir hy the Rev. J* 

l MlTKOitD. 3 VOU. 44. 6<i- 

i 

Thomson, with Memoir by Sir H. 

NiCuDAfi Annotated by I'kpku Vcstsmo- 
hak\ P.SA , and additional Poem a care- 
fuHy lovtoflil 2 vola 34. 

Wyatt, edited, with Memoir, by 
James Ykowki.l 1*. 9d. 

Young, with Memoir by the Rev. J 

MiTMatu and additional Poouifi. 3 vola. 
I 3* 


,J, replete iK-ta may be obtained, l>ounri In balf-ru irocco. 69 9a 
N 1J _ Copies Of thi ime taper Kdltliu, with Portrait, may still be had, price 61. per 

volume (.eaeept CUliria Se I’d.). 


LONDON: GLOUGE DELL & SOKh, 


TU-.K STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 



■' GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


THE ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS. 

* 

SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES. 

Tua fifty-two volumes which have hitherto formed the well-known 
Aldiuo Series, embody the works of nearly all the more popular English 
poetical writers, whether lyric, epic, or satiric, up to the end of the 
eighteenth century. But since that time the wonderful fertility of English 
literature has produced many writers equal, and in some cases far superior, 
to the majority of their predecessors; and the widely augmented roll of 
acknowledged English poets now contains many names not represented 
in the series of 11 Aldrne Poets.” 

With a view of providing for this want, arid of making a series which 
has long held a high place in public estimation a more adequate represen¬ 
tation of the whole body of English poetry, the Publishers have deter¬ 
mined to issue a second aeries, whic.h will contaiu some of the older poets, 
and the works of recent writers, so far as may bo practicable by arrange¬ 
ment with the representatives of the poets whose works are still copyright. 

One volume, or more, at a time will be issued ot short intervals; they 
will he uniform iu binding and style with the last line-paper edition of the 
Aldiuo Poets, iu feap. fivo. size, printed at the Chiswick Press. Price 
5a. (K't volume. 

Each volume will be edited with notes where necessary for elucidation of 
''ho test; a memoir will be prefixed, and a portrait, whore an authentio 
one is accessible. 

The following are already published :— 

Tue Poems or William Blake. With Memoir by W. M. Rossetti, 
and portrait by Jeens. 

The Poems op Samuel Rooebs With Memoir by Edward Bell, and 
portrait by .Teens. 

Tub Poems op Thomas Chattkrton. 2 vols. Edited by the Rev. 
W. Skeat, with Memoir by Edward Bell. 

The Poems of Sib Walter Raleigh, Sir I iron Cotton, and Selec¬ 
tions from other Courtly Poets. With Introduction by the Rev. Or. 
Hannah, and portrait of Sir W. Raleigh. 

The Poems of Thomas Caiu’bjsll, With Memoir by W. Allinghatn, 
end portrait by .Toons. 

Tim Poems of G Bonus li ekiibbt. (Complete Edition.) With Memoir 
by the Rev. A. B. Grosart, and portrait. 

Tub Poems of John Keats. With Memoir by Lord Houghton, and 
port!ait by Jeens. 

Strum Poi.ms. Pious Ejaculations by Hciitv Vaughan With Memoir 
by llcv. II. K. Lyle. [In the Pres*. 

LONDON; GEORGE BELL & SONS, TOUK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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STANDARD WORKS PUBLISHED BY 

In Ten Volume*, price 2s. 6 <£. each; in half-morocco, £2 10 *., 

or, with Plates, £3 the set. 

CHEAP ALDINE EDITION OF 

SHAKESPEARE'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 

Edited by S. W. SINGEK. 

Uniform with the Cheap Edition of the Aldine Poets, 

The formation of numerous Shakespeare Beading Sooieth s hag created' 
a demand for a cheap portable edition, with I.FOim.K. the, that shall pro¬ 
vide a sound text with Buch notes as may help to elucidate the moaning 
eiimI assist in the better understand]up of the author. f Jlio Publishers 
therefore determined to reprint Mr singer's well-known Edition, published 
in 10 vols., small 8vo., for some time out of print, end issue it in a cheap 
form, uniform witn the will-known Aldine Edition of Biitiah Poits. 

CONTENTS. 

Vol. I. The Life of Shakespeare. The Tempest. The Two Gentlennn, 
of Verona. The Merry Wives of Windsor. Measure for 

M ensure. 

Vol. II. Comedy of Errors. Much Ado about Nothing. Love’s Labour 
Lost. Midsummer Night’s Dream. Merchant of Vonioe. 

Vol. III. As You Like It. Taming of the Shrew. All’s Well that 
Ends Well. Twelfth Night, or What You Will, 

Vol. IV. Winter’s Tale. Pericles. KiDgJohn. King Richard U. 

Vol. V. King Henry IV,. Parts I. and II. KiDg Henry V. 

Vol. VI. King Henry VI., Parts I. II. and III. King Richard III. 

VoL VII. King Henry VIII. Troilus and Orosaida. Coriolanus. 

VoL VIII. Titus Andronious. Romeo and Juliet. Timon ol Athena. 
JuliuH Caesar. 

Vol. IX. Macbeth. Hamlet King Lear. 

Vol. X. Othello. Antony and Cioopntra. Cymbeline. 

Uniform with the above,;nice 2g. (id ; in hatf-nurrocco, 5*. 
CRITICAL ESSAYS ON THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE, 

By William Watkiss Lloyd; 

Giving a succinct account of tho origin and source of each play, where 
ascertainable and careful criticisms on the subject-matter of each. 
Afevj copies of Ihxj Vtcnk have octn pnn’-ra to range vnth the finc-pajer Adxtum qf the 
Aldine Pocti. The prux fur the ICleven Volumes (not sold ieparateljl) ti fa 161. 


LONDON; GEORGEi BELL k SONS, TORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 



GEORG 1. HELL & SOX, S’. 


POCKET VOLUMES. 


A Ssurae of Select Works of Favourite Amfcore, adapted for general reading, moderate in 
price, compact and elegant in form, and executed in a style titling them to be perma¬ 
nently preserved. Imperial 32mo„ cloth. 


Gatty’a Parables from Nature, j 

3 \ ola. 6s. j 

Captain Marryat’s Masterman, 

Beady, 2s. &L J 

Lamb's Elia. Eliana and I.aat E-say < 
with Memoir, by H akio CoanWAnL. 2 j 
veils. 6s. 

Bacon's Essays. 2s. 6i. 

Burns’s Poems, 3s. 

- Song's. 3s. , 

Coleridge’i Poems. 3s. 

C. Dibdin s Sea Songs and Ballads. 

And others, 3*. 

MidRbipman., The. Autobiographical i 
SketcheH of his own early Career, by Cap¬ 
tain Basil Hall, R.N , 1 R S. 3i. tkt. 
Lieutenant and Commander. By 

Captain Basil Hall, R.N., ¥ KS. 3*. 6d. 

George Herbert’s Poems. 2s. 6 d. 
-Remains. 25. 


George Herbert’s Works. 3s. 6d. 
The sketch Book. By Washington 

Ibvino 3*. bd . 

Tales of a Traveller. By Washing- 

TOR Irving. it. 6d. 

Charles Lamb’s Tales from Shak- 

a pea re 3 #. 

Longfellow's Evangeline and Voices, 

Sea-aide, and Poems on Slavery. 3l 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. 3s. 

-He gained, & other Poems. 3». 

Bob in Hood Ballads. 3s. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. 3s. 
■Walton’s Complete Angler. For- 

trait t and Illustrations 3s. 

-- Lives of Bonne, Wotton, 

Hooker, &c. 3*. 6d. 

White’s Natural History of $*1- 

bome. 3s 6d. 


Sbakepeare’s Plays & Poems. Kihghtley’s Edition, 13 VoK in cloth case, 21s, 


ELZEVIR SERIES. 

Small fcap« 8vo. 

rm.fc.ft. Volnmes are Issued under the general title of “Elzevir Skrim,"' to dletinffnlah 
t hem from other collections. This general title hao been adopted to Indicate the spirit in w hick 
they are prepared; that la to say, with the greatest posable accuracy as regards text, and 
the highest degree of beauty that can be attained m the workmanship. 

They are printed at the Chiswick Press, on fine paper, with wide margins, and Issued In 
t neat cloth binding 


Longfellow’s Evangeline* Voices* 

Sc&’faido and Fire-aide. 4t. 6d. WiM 
Portrait 

- Hiawatha, and The Golden 

Legend 45 6d 

-Wayside Inn, Miles Standish, 

Spanish Student 4 i.0d. 

Burns's Poetical Works. 4», 6<f. 

With Portrait. 

-Songs and Ballads. 4s. 6d. 

These A dt(tons contain all the copyright 
pieces published in the ALdtne Edition. 

Cowper’s Poetical Works. 2 voK, 

each 45 6 d. With Portrait. 

Coleridge’s Poems, 4s. 6d. With 

Portrait. 


Irving's Sketch Book. 5s. Wit* 

Portrait 

-Tales of a Traveller. 5s. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. 4i. 6d, With 

Portrait. 

- Begained. 4*. 6<f. 

Shakspeare's Plays and Poems. 

Carefully edited by 1 hobs ah Kughjlxtv 
I n seven volumes. 6*. each. 

Southeys Life of Nelson. 4s. 6 d, 

HYU I ortrait of N klsoh. 

Walton’s Angler. 4j. 6d. With a 

Frontispiece. 

- Lives of Donne, Hooker, 

Herbert, ice. M. With Portrait. 


LONDON ; GEORGE BELL 4 SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 



STANDARD WORKS PUBLISHED BT 


HISTORY AND TRAVELS. 


Rome and the Campagna. A Historical and Topo- 

graphical Description of the Site, Buildings, and Neighbourhood of ancieut Rome. By 
the Rev. Robert Born, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
eighty engravings by J turn, and numerous Maps and Plans, and an Appendix, 
bringing the Work down to 1876. Demy 4to. £3 3s. 

Old Rome. A Handbook of tbo Ruins of tLc Ancieut City 

and the Cutnpagna, fot tbo use of Tratollotv.. By It. Bfl s, M A. With llustra- 
tioiiu, Maps, and Plant). Demy 8\o. iOi bd. 

Ancient Athens; its History, Topography, and Re- 

MAINS. By Thomas Henr'* Dyer, l.L.D, Author of The History of the Kings of 
Rome,” Super-royal 8vo. Illustrated, cloth. £1 6i. 

The History of the Kings of Rome. By Dr. T. H. 

LITER, Author of tbo “History of the City of Rome;” “Pompeii 1th History, 
Antiquities,” & i , with a Prefatory Di^ertation on the bounds and Evidence of Early 
Roman History. gv 0 . IbX. 

Modern Europe, from the Fall of Constantinople in 

1463. By Thom as 11 inky i» u&, LL.l). Second Edition, Kc\m- (1 and Continued. 
In 6 vola. £2 \ is. &i. 

The Decline of the Roman Republic. By tbo lato Gkokqe 

Long, M.A., Editor of ”Cj»ar'& Commentaries,” “ Cicero's OraUunu" &c. 8\o. 

VoL i. From the Derm w lioa of Carthago to the Eud of the Jugurthlne War. 14*. 
Vol. 11. To the Death of S**rtoriuB. 14s. 

VoL III. Including tne ihnd MithrhUUc War, the Catiline Conspiracy, and tb© Con- 
suhh:p ot C. Julius Oa sar 14* 

VoL IV. History ot Cesar's Gallic Campaign*? and of conteiDporuneous events. Hi. 
Yol. V. From the Invasion cf Iialy by JuLus Ca;sar to lies Death. 14j. 

A History of England during the Early and Middle 

AGES. By C. H. P>ai.^>n, M A., Pf 'lova. oi Oriel Coln-gf*, Oxfond, and Lute L« cturer 
In History at Truiity (College, Cambridge Second bdition, revised and enlarged. $vo 
VoL I. to the Death of Cobur de Lion 16*. Vol. 11. to tbo Death ot Edward 1. 14*. 

Historical Maps of England. By C. H. Pearson, M.A. 

hollo. Second huh non, revised 31* 6<i 

An Atlas containing t ive Maps of England at difli rout periods during the Early and 
Middle Ages. 

The Desert of the Esodus. Journeys on Foot in the 

Wilderness of the Forty Yours’ Wanderings, unrDruikon | n conntrUon witL the 
Ordnance Survty of Sluai mid the Palestine Exploration Fund By h. H. Palmer, M.A., 
Lord A ImoutT’b Professor of Arabic and Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
Member ot the Asiatic Society, and ot theSonetede Paris. With Maph, and riumeious 
Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings taken on the hpot by the Sinai Survey 
Expedition and C F. lib.it jo it Dbakx. 2 vola. Hvo. 28«. 


LONDON: GEORG':! BEIL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVE NT GARDEN. 
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GEORGE BELL <fc SONS. 


STANDARD WORKS. 

Corpus Poetarum Latinornm. Edited by E. Waaker. 

One tkick vol. Hvo. Cloth, 18i. 

Containing —Catullus, Lucretius, Vlrgillua, Tibullus, Propertius nhndtus, Horattus, 
rhaedrun, Latancfl, P*rsius, Juvenalis, Mai nails, Sulpicia, btatiua, dikua iukcaa, Valerius 
Flaccub, Calpurulua Siculus, Auaomus, and CiaudUnus. 

Craden’s Concordance to the Old and New Testament, 

©r an Alphabetical and Classified lud^x to the Holy Ihble, specially adapted Tor Sunday 
School Teachers, containing nearly 6d,0l>0 referent-ea. Thoroughly revised and coo- 
deu&xl by tf il. Ha-NNAY. Fcap, Ui. 

Perowne (Canon). The Book of Psalms. A New 

T rat isle turn, with Introductions and Notes, Critical and Kiplanatory By the Very Key, 
J J Stewart IVkownp, ])*anof l*» Lt Thorough. 8vc. Vol. 1.,Filth Jvhtioa, IS*,* 
Vol. IL, 1 ltli hdltiou, 16». * 

-— Ai'hid'.ed Edition f>r Schools. Third Edition, Crown 

Mvo IDs bd 

Adams (Dr. E.). The Elements of the English Lan- 

IjUAJI. !!y I'.EHtST Ai*H3, Ph IJ. I -.utceuth bdilloa. Post 8vu. is. fta. 

Whewell IDr.). Elements of Morality, including Polity. 

liv H Whkwkli. 1»I>, formerly Master ol IriLily College Camtndfcti. fourth 
Kditlou, Iu I voL 8vo. 15i. 


BIOGRAPHIES BY THE LATE SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 
The Life of Hernando Cortes, and the Conquest of 
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ESSAYS. 


I.—HISTORY. 

There is no great and no small 
To the Soul that maketh all : 

And where it cometh, all things are : 

And it cometh everywhere. 

I am owner of the sphere, 

Of the seven stars and the solar year. 

Of Caesar’s hand, and Plato’s brain, 

Of Loid Christ's heart, and Shakespeare’s strain, 

T HERE is one mind common to all individual men. Every 
man is an inlet to the same and to all of the same. He 
that is once admitted to the right of reason is made a free¬ 
man of the whole estate. What Plato has thought he may 
think; what a saint has felt he may feel; what at any time 
has. befallen any man lie can understand. Who hath access 
to this universal mind is a party to all that is or can be done, 
for this is the only and sovereign agent. 
t Of the workB of this mind history is the record. Its genius 
is illustrated by the entire serieg of days. Man is explicable 
by nothing less than all his history. Without hurry, without 
rest, the human spirit goes forth from the beginning to 
embody every faculty, every thought, every emotion, which 
belongs to it in appropriate events. But the thought is always 
prior to the fact; all the facts of history pre-exist in the mind 
as laws. Each law in turn is made by circumstances predomi¬ 
nant, and the limits of nature give power to but one at a time. 
A man is the whole encyclopedia of facts. The creation of a 
thousand forests is in one acorn; and Egypt, Greece, Rome, 
Gaul, Britain, America, lie folded already in the first man. 
Epoch after epoch, camp, kingdom, empire, republic, demo¬ 
cracy, are merely the application of his manifold spirit to the 
manifold world. 

This human mind wrote history, and this must read it. i The 
Sphinx must solve her own riddle. If the whole of history is 
in one man, it is all to be explained from individual experience. 
There', is a relation between the hours of our life wd the 
centuries of time. As the air I breathe is drawn from the 
von. i b 
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great repositories of nature, as the light on my nook is yielded 
by a star a hundred millions of miles distant, as the poise of 
my body depends on the equilibrium of centrifugal and centri¬ 
petal forces, so the hours should be instructed by the ages, 
and the ages explained by the hours. Of the universal mind 
each individual man is on« more incarnation. Ail itB pro¬ 
perties consist in him. Each new fact in his private experience 
flashes a light on what great bodies of men have done, and the 
crises of his life refer to national crises. Every revolution 
was first a thought in one man’s mind, and when the same 
thought occurs to another man it is the key to that era. 
Every reform was once a private opinion, and when it shall be 
a private opinion, again it will solve the problem of the age. 
The fact narrated must correspond to something in me to be 
credible or intelligible. We as we read must become Greeks, 
Romans, Turks, priest and king, martyr and executioner, must 
fasten these images to some reality in our secret experience, 
or we shall learn nothing rightly. What befel Asdrubal or 
Ctesar Borgia is as much an illustration of the mind’s powers 
and depravations as what has befallen us. Each new law and 
political movement has meaning for you. Stsmd before each 
of its tablets and say, “ Under this mask did my Proteus nature 
hide itself.” This remedies the defect of our too great 
nearness to ourselves. This throws our actions into per¬ 
spective; and as crabs, goats, scorpions, the balance, and the 
waterpot lose their meanness when hung as Bigns in the zodiac, 
so I can see my own vices without heat in the distant persons 
of Solomon, Alcibiades, and Catiline. 

, It is the universal nature which gives worth to particular 
men and things. Human life as containing this is mysterious 
and inviolable, and we hedge it round with penalties and laws. 
All laws derive hence their ultimate reason; all express more 
or less distinctly some command of this supreme, illimitable 
essence. Property also holds of the soul, covers great spiritual 
facts, and instinctively we at first hold to it with swords and 
laws, and wide and complex combinations. The obscure con¬ 
sciousness of this fact is the light of all our day, the claim of 
claims; the plea for education, for justice, tor charity, the 
foundation of friendship apd love, and of the heroism and 
grandeur which belong to acts of self-reliance. It is remark¬ 
able that involuntarily we always read as superior beings. 
Universal history, the poets, the romancers, do not in their 
stateliest pictures—in the sacerdotal, the imperial palaces, in 
the triumphs of will or of genius—anywhere lose our ear, 
anywhere make us feel that we intrude, that this is for better 
men ; but rather is it true, that in their grandest strokes we 
feel most at home. All that Shakespeare says of the king 
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yonder slip of a boy that reads in the :omer feels to be true of 
himself. We sympathize in the great moments of history, in 
the jrreat discoveries, the great resistances, the great pros¬ 
perities of men;—because there law was enacted, the sea was 
searched, the land was found, or the blow was struck far us, as 
we ourselves in that place would have done or applauded. 

We have the same interest in condition and character. We 


honour the rich, because they have externally the freedom, 
power, and grace which we feel to be proper to man, proper to 
us. So all that is said of the wise man by Stoic, or oriental, or 
modern essayist, describes to each reader his flwn idea, describes 
his unattained but attainable self. All literature writes the 


character of the wise man. Books, monuments, pictures, 
conversation, are portraits in which he finds the lineaments he 
is forming. The silent and the eloquent praise him and accost 
him, and he is stimulated wherever he moves as by personal 
allusions. A true aspirant, therefore, never needs look for 
allusions personal and laudatory in discourse. He hears the 
commendation, not of himself, but more sweet, of that cha¬ 
racter he seeks, in every word that is Baid concerning character, 
yea, further, in every fact and circumstance—in the running 
river and the rustling corn, Praise is looked, homage tendered, 
love flows from mute nature, from the mountains and the 
lights of the firmament. 

These hints, dropped as it were from sleep and night, let us 
use in broad day. The student is to read history actively and 
not passively ; to esteem his own life the text, and books the 
commentary. Thus compelled, the Muse of history will utter 
oracles, as never to those who do not respect themselves. I 
have no expectation that any man will read history aright, 
who thinks that what was done in a remote age, by men whose 
names have resounded far, has any deeper sense than what be 
is doing to-day. 

; The world exists for the education of each man. There is 
no age, or state of society, or mode of uction in history, to 
which there is not somewhat corresponding in his life. Every¬ 
thing tends in a wonderful manner to abbreviate itself and 
yield its own virtue to him. He should see that he can live all 
nistory in his own person. He must sit solidly at home, and 
not suffer himself to be bullied by kings or empires, but know 
that he is greater than all the geography and all the govern* 
ment of the world; he must transfer the point of view from 
which history is commonly mid, from Rome, and Athens, and 
London, to himself, and not deny his conviction that he is the 
xrart, and if England or Egypt have anything to say to him, he 
will try the case; if not, let them for ever be silent. He must 
attain and maintain that lofty sight where facts yield theit 
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secret sense, and poetry and annals are alike. The instinct if 
the mind, the purpose of nature, betrays itself in the use we 
make of the signal narrations of history. Time dissipates tc 
shining ether the solid angularity of facts. No anchor, nc 
cable, no fences, avail to keep a fact a fact. Babylon, Troy, 
Tyre, Palestine, and even early Borne, are passing already into 
fiction. The G-arden of Eden, tbe sun standing still in Gibeon, 
is poetry thenceforward to all nations. Who cares wbat the 
fact was, when we have made a constellation of it to hang in 
heaven an immortal sign P London and Paris and New York 
must go the same way. “ What is History,” said Napoleon, 
“ hut a fable agreed upon ?” This life of ours is stuck round 
with Egypt, Greece, Gaul, England, War, Colonization, Church, 
Court, and Commerce, as with so many flowers and wild 
ornaments grave and gay. I will not make more account of 
them. I believe in Eternity. I can find Greece, Asia, Italy, 
Spain, and the Islands—the genius and creative principle of 
each and of all eras in my own mind. 

We are always coming up with the emphatic facts of history 
in our private experience, and verifying them here. All 
history becomes subjective; in other words, there is properly 
no history; only biography. Every mind must know the 
whole lesson for itself—must go over the whole ground. 
What it does not see, what it does not live, it will not know. ; 
What the former age has epitomized into a formula or rule 
for manipular convenience, it will lose all the good of verifying 
for itself, by means of the wall of that rule. Somewhere, 
- sometime, it will demand and find compensation for that loss 
by doing the work itself. Ferguson discovered many things 
in astronomy which had long been known. The better for 
him. 

History must he thiB or it is nothing. / Every law which the 
state enacts indicates a fact in human nature; that is alL 
(We must in ourselves see the necessary reason of every fact 
—see how it could and must be. So stand before every public 
and private work; before an oration of Burke, before a victory 
of Napoleon, before a martyrdom of Sir Thomas More, of 
Sidney, of Marmaduke Robinson, before a French Reign of 
Terror, and a Salem hanging of witches, before a fanatic 
Revival, and the Animal Magnetism in Paris or in Providence. 
We assume that we under like influence should he alike 
affected, and should achieve the like; and we aim to master 
intellectually the steps, and reach the same height or the 
same degradation, that our fellow,, our proxy, has done. 

(All inanity into antiquity—all curiosity respecting the 

S PTamids, the excavated cities, Stonehenge, the Ohio Circlea 
exieo, Memphis—is the desire to do away this wild, savage 
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and preposterous There or Then, and introduce in its place 
the Here and the Now. - ) Belzoni digs and measures in the 
mummy-pits and pyramids of Thebes, until he can see the end 
of the difference between the monstrous work and himself. 
When he has satisfied himself, in general and in detail, that it 
was made by such a person as he, so armed and so motived, 
and to ends to which he himself should also have worked, the 
problem is solved; his thought lives along the whole line of 
temples, and sphinxes, and catacombs, passes through them all 
with satisfaction, and they live again to the mind, or are now. 

A Gothic cathedral affirms that it was done by us, and not 
done by us. Surely it was by man, but we find it not in our 
man. But we apply ourselves to the history of its production. 
We put ourselves into the place and state of the builder. We 
remember the forest-dwellers, the first temples, the adherence 
to the first type, and the decoration of it as the wealth of 
the nation increased; the value which is given to wood by 
carving led to the carving over the whole mountain of stone of 
a cathedral. When we have gone through this process, and 
added thereto the Catholic Church, its cross, its music, its 
processions, its Saints’ days and image-worship, we have, as it 
were, been the man that made the minster; we have seen how 
it could and must be. We have the sufficient reason. 

'The difference between men is in their principle of associa¬ 
tion. Some men classify objects by colour and size and other 
accidents of appearance; others by intrinsic likeness, or by 
the relation of cause and effect. ■ The progress of the intellect 
is to the clearer vision of causes, which neglects surface dif¬ 
ferences. To the poet, to the philosopher, to the saint, all 
things are friendly and sacred, all events profitable,- all days 
holy, all men divine. For the eye is fastened on the life, 
and slights the circumstance. Every chemical substance, 
every plant, every animal in its growth, teaches the unity of 
cause, the variety of appearance. >■" 

Upborne and surrounded as we are by this all-creating 
nature, soft and fluid as a cloud or the air, why should we be 
such hard pedants, and magnify a few forms P Why should 
we make account of time, or of magnitude, or of figure? The 
soul knows them not, and genius, obeying its law, knows how 
to play with them as a young child plays with greybeards and 
in churches. Genius studies the casual thought, and, far back 
in the womb of things, sees the rays parting from one orb. 
that diverge ere they fall by infinite diameters. Genius 
watches the monad through all "his masks as he performs the 
metempsychosis of nature. Genius detects through the fly, 
through the caterpillar, through the grub, through tne egg, 
tbs constant individual; through countless individuals, the 
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fixed species; through many species, the genus; through all 
genera, the steadfast type; through all the kingdoms of orga* 
nized life, the eternal unity. Nature is a mutable cloud, which 
is always and never the same. She casts the same thought, 
into troops of forms, as a .poet makes twgnty fables with one 
moral. Through the bruteness and toughness of matter, a 
subtle spirit bends all'things to its own will. The adamant 
streams into soft but precise form before it, and, whilst I look 
at it, its outline and texture are changed again. Nothing is so 
fleeting as form; yet never does it quite deny itself. In man 
we still trace the remains or hints of all that we esteem 
badges of servitude in the lower raeeB; yet in him they 
enhance his nobleness and grace; as Io, in iEschylus, trans¬ 
formed to a cow, offends the imagination; but bow changed, 
when as Isis in Egypt she meets Osiris-Jove, a beautiful 
woman, with nothing of the metamorphosis left but the lunar 
horns as the splendid ornament of her brows ! 

The identity of history is equally intrinsic, the diversity 
equally obvious. There is at the surface infinite variety of 
things; at the centre there is simplicity of cause. How many 
are the acts of one man in which wc recognise the same 
character! Observe the sources of our information in respect 
to the Greek genius. We have the civil history of that people, 
as Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and Plutarch have 
given it; a very sufficient account of what manner of persons 
they were, and what they did. Wc have the same national 
mind expressed for us again in their literature, in epic and 
lyric poems, drama, and philosophy; a very complete form. 
Then we have it once more in their architecture, a beauty as of 
temperance itself, limited to the straight line and the square, 
—a builded geometry. Then we have it once again in 
sculpture, the “ tongue on the balance of expression,” a multi¬ 
tude of forms in the utmost freedom of action, and never 
transgressing the ideal serenity; like rotaries performing 
some religious dance before the gods, and, though in con¬ 
vulsive pain or mortal combat, never daring to break the 
figure and decorum of their dance. Thus, of the genius of 
one remarkable people, we have a fourfold representation; 
and to the senses what more unlike than an ode of Pindar, a 
marble centaur, the peristyle of the Parthenon, and the last 
actions of Phocion H 

Every one must have observed faces and forms which, with¬ 
out any resembling feature, make a like impression on the 
beholder. A particular picture or copy of verses, if it do not 
awaken the same train of images, will yet superinduce the 
same sentiment as some wild mountain walk, although the 
resemblance is nowise obvious to the senses, but is occult and 
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out of the reac_ of the understanding. N ituie is an endless 
combination and repetition of a very few laws. She hums the 
old well-known air through innumerable variations. 

Nature is full of a sublime family likeness throughout her 
works; and delights in startling us with resemblances in the 
most unexpected quarters. I have seen the head of an old 
sachem of the forest, which at once reminded the eye of a bald 
mountain summit, and the furrows of the brow suggested the 
strata of the rock. There are men whose manners have the 
same essential splendour as the simple and awful sculpture on 
the friezes of the Parthenon, and the remains of the earliest 
Greek art* And there are compositions of the same strain to 
be found in the books of all ages. What is Guido’s Rospigliosi 
Aurora but a morning thought, as the horses in it are only a 
morning cloud. If any one will but take pains to observe the 
variety of actions to which he is equally inclined in certain 
moods of mind, and those to which he is averse, he will see 
how deep is the chain of affinity. 

A painter told me that nobody could draw a tree without in 
some sort becoming a tree; or draw a child ty studying the 
outlines of its form merely—but, by watching for a time his 
motions and plays, the painter enters into his nature, and can 
then draw him at will in every attitude. So Roos “ entered 
into the inmost nature of a sheep.” ' I knew a draughtsman 
employed in a public Survey, who found that be could not 
sketch the rocks until their geological structure was first 
explained to him. In a certain state of thought is the common 
origin of very diverse works. It is the spirit and not the fact 
that is identical. By a deeper apprehension, and not primarily 
by a painful acquisition of many manual skills, the artist 
attains the power of awakening other souls to a given activity. 

It has been said, that ‘'•common souls pay with what they 
do—nobler souls with that which they are." And why ? 
Because a profound nature awakens in us by its actions and 
words, by its very looks and manners, the same power and 
beauty that a gallery of sculpture, or of pictures, addresses. 

Civil and natural history, the history of art and of literature 
must be explained from individual history, or must remain 
words. There is nothing but is related to us, nothing that 
does not interest us—kingdom, college, tree, horse, or iron 
shoe, the roots of all things are in man. Santa Croce and the 
Dome of St. Peter’s are lame copies after a divine model. 
Sfcrasburg Cathedral is a material counterpart of the soul of 
Erwin of Steinbach. The true poem is the poet’s mind; the 
true ship is the shipbuilder.' In the man, could we lay him 
epen, we should see the reason for the last flourish and tendri: 
ol Us work; as every spine and tint in the sea-sholl pre-exist 
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in the secreting organs of the fish. The whole of heraldry 
and of chivalry is in courtesy. A man of fine manners sltau 
pronounce your name with all the ornament that titles of 
nobility could ever add. 

The trivial experience of every day is always verifying some 
old prediction to us, and converting into things the words and 
signs which we had heard and seen without heed. A lady, 
with whom I was riding in the forest, said to me that the 
woods always seemed to her to wait, as if the genii who in¬ 
habit them suspended their deeds until the wayfarer has passed 
onward; a thought which poetry has celebrated in the dance 
of the fairies, which breaks off on the approach of hitman feet. 

. The man who has seen the rising moon break ont of the clouds 
at midnight has been present like an archangel at the creation 
of light and of the world. I remember one summer day, in 
the fields, my companion pointed out to me a broad cloud, 
which might extend a quarter of a mile parallel to the horizon, 
quite accurately in the form of a cherub as painted over 
churches—a round block in the centre, which it was easy to 
animate with 6yes and mouth, supported on either side by 
wide-Stretched symmetrical wings. What appears once in the 
atmosphere may appear often, and it was undoubtedly the 
archetype of that familiar ornament. I have Been in the sky 
a chain of summer lightning which at once showed to me that 
the Greeks drew from nature when they painted the thunder¬ 
bolt in the hand of Jove. I have seen a snow-drift along the 
sides of the stone wall, which obviously gave the idea of the 
common architectural scroll to abut a tower. 

By surrounding ourselves with the original circumstances, 
we invent anew the orders and the ornaments of architecture, 
as we see how each people merely decorated its primitive 
abodes. The Doric temple preserves the semblance of the 
wooden cabin in which the Dorian dwelt.' The Chinese pagoda 
is plainly a Tartar tent. The Indian and Egyptian temples 
still betray the mounds and subterranean houses of their fore¬ 
fathers. “ The custom of making houses and tombs in the 
living rock,” says Heeren, in his ‘ Researches on the Ethiopians,’ 
“determined very naturally the principal character of the 
Nubian Egyptian architecture to the colossal form which it 
assumed. In these caverns, already prepared by nature, the 
eye was accustomed to dwell on huge shapes and masses, so 
that, when art came to the assistance of nature, it could' not 
move on a small scale without degrading itself. What would 
statues of the usual size, or neat porches and wings, have been* 
associated with those gigantic halls before which only CoIosm 
oould sit as watchmen, or lean on the pillars of the interior P” • 

The Gothic church oLainly originated in a rude adaptation 
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af the forest trees with all their botghs to a festal or solemn 
arcade, as the bands about the cleft pillars still indicate the 
green withes that tied them. No one can walk in a road cut 
through pine woods, without being struck with the architec¬ 
tural appearance of the grove, especially in winter, when the 
barrenness of all other trees shows the low arch of the Saxons. 
In the woods in a winter afternoon one will see as readily the 
origin of the stained glass window, with which the Gothic 
cathedrals are adorned, in the colours of the western sky seen 
through the bare and crossing branches of the forest. Nor 
can any lover of nature enter the.old piles of Oxford and the 
English cathedrals, without feeling that the forest overpowered 
the mind of the builder, and that his chisel, his saw, and plane 
still reproduced its ferns, its spikes of flowers, its locust, elm, 
oak, pine, fir, and spruce. 

The Gothic cathedral is a blossoming in stone subdued by 
the insatiable demand of harmony in man. The mountain of 

f ranite blooms into an eternal flower, with the lightness and 
elicate finish, as well as the aerial proportions and perspective, 
of vegetable beauty. ■ 

In like manner, all public facts are to be individualized, all 

f rivate "facts are to be generalized. Then at once History 
ecomes fluid and true, and Biography deep and sublime. As 
the Persian imitated in the slender shafts and capitals of his 
architecture the stem and flower of the lotus and palm, so the 
Persian court in its magnificent era never gave over the 
nomadism of its barbarous tribes, but travelled from Ecbatana, 
where the spring was spent, to Susa in summer, and to Babylon 
for the winter. 

In the early history of Asia and Africa, Nomadism and 
Agriculture are the two antagonist facts. The geography of 
Asia and of Africa necessitated a nomadic life. But the 
nomads were the terror of all those whom the soil, or the ad¬ 
vantages of a market, had induced to build towns. Agriculture, 
therefore, was a religious injunction, because of the perils of 
the state from nomadism. And in these late and civil countries 
of England and America, these propensities still fight out the 
old battle in the nation and in the individual. The nomads of 
Africa were constrained to wander by the attacks of the gad¬ 
fly, which drives the cattle mad, and so compels the tribe to 
emigrate in the rainy season, and to drive off the cattle to the 
higher sandy regions. The nomads of Asia follow the pas¬ 
turage from month to month. In America and Europe the 
nomadism is of trade and curiosity; a progress, certainly, 
from the gad-fly of Astaboraa to the Anglo- and Italo-mama 
of Boston Bay. Sacred cities, to which a periodical religious 
pilgrimage was mjoined, or stringent laws and customs, rend- 
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ing to invigorate the national bond, were the check on the old 
rovers; and the cumulative values of long residence are the 
restraints on the itineracy of the present day. The antago¬ 
nism of the two tendencies is not less active in individuals, as 
the love of adventure or the love of repose happens to pre¬ 
dominate. A man of rude health and nowing spirits has the 
faculty of rapid domestication, lives in his waggon, and roams 
through all latitudes as easily as a Calmuc. At sea, or in the 
forest, or in the snow, he sleeps as warm, dines with as good 
appetite, and associates as happily, as beside his own chimbeys: 
Or perhaps his facility is deeper seated, in the increased range 
of his faculties of observation, which yield him points of 
interest wherever fresh objects meet his eyes. The pastoral 
nations were needy and hungry to desperation; and this in¬ 
tellectual nomadism, in its excess, bankrupts the mind, through 
the dissipation of power on a miscellany of objects. The 
home-keeping wit, on the other hand, is that continence or 
content which finds all the elements of life in its own soil; 
and which has its own perils of monotony and deterioration, if 
not stimulated by foreign infusions. 

Everything the individual sees without him corresponds to 
his states of mind, and everything is in turn intelligible to 
him, as his onward thinking leads him into the truth to which 
that fact or series belongs. 

The primeval world—the Fore-World, as the Germans say— 
I can dive to it in myself as well as grope for it with research¬ 
ing fingers in catacombs, libraries, and the broken reliefs and 
torsos of ruined villas. 

What is the foundation of that interest all men feel in 
Greek history, letters, art, and poetry, in all its periods, from 
the Heroic or Homeric age down to the domestic life of the 
Athenians and Spartans, four or five centuries later ? What 
but this, that every man passes personally through a Grecian 
period. The Grecian state is the era of the bodily nature, tho 
perfection of the senBeB—of the spiritual nature unfolded in 
strict unity with the body. In it existed those human forms 
which supplied the sculptor with his models of Heroules, 
Phoebus, and Jove; not like the forms abounding in the streets 
of modern cities, wherein the face is a confused blur of 
features, but composed of incorrupt, sharply defined, and 
symmetrical features, whose eye-sockets are so formed that it 
would be impossible for such eyes to squint, and take furtive 
glances on this side and on that, but they must turn the whole 
nead. The manners of that period are plain and fierce. The 
reverence exhibited is for personal qualities, courage, address, 
self-command, justice, strength, swiftness, a loud voice, a 
broad chest. Luxury and elegance are not known. A sparse 
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population and want make every man his own valet, cook, 
butcher, and soldier, and the habit of supplying his own needs 
educates the body to wonderful performances. Such are the 
Agamemnon and Diomed of Homer, and not far different is the 
picture Xenophon gives of himself and his compatriots in the 
‘ Retreat of the Ten Thousand.’ “ After the army had crossed 
the river Teleboas in Armenia, there fell much snow, and the 
troops lay miserably on tbe ground covered with it. But 
Xeuophon arose naked, and, taking an axe, began to split 
wood ; whereupon others rose and did the like.” Throughout 
his army exists a boundless liberty of speech. They quarrel 
for plunder, they wrangle with the generals on each new 
order, and Xenophon is as sharp-tongued as any, and sharper- 
tongued than.most, and so gives as good as he gets. Who 
does not see that this is a gang of great boys, with such a code 
of honour and such lax discipline as great boys have ? 

The costly charm of the ancient tragedy, and indeed of j 
all the old literature, is, that the persons speak simply—speala 
as persons who have great good sense without knowing ilJ 
before yet the reflective habit has become the predominant 
habit of the mind. Our admiration of the antique is nol 
admiration of the old, but of the natural. The Greeks are no* 
reflective, but perfect in their senses and in their health, with* 
the finest physical organization in the world. Adults acted 
with the simplicity and gra^e of children. They made vases, 
tragedies, and statues, such as healthy senses should—that is, 
in good taste. Such things have continued to be made in all 
ages, and are now, wherever a healthy physique exists; but, as 
• a class, from their superior organization, they have surpassed 
all. They combine the energy of manhood with the engaging 
unconsciousness of childhood. The attraction of these manners 
is that they belong to man, and are known. to every man in 
virtue of his being once a child; besides that there are always 
individuals who retain these characteristics. A person of 
childlike genius and inborn energy is still a Greek, and revives 
our love of the Muse of Hellas. I admire the love of nature 
in the Philoctetes, In reading those fine apostrophes to sleep, 
to the stars, rocks, mountains, and waves, 1 feel time passing 
away as an ebbing sea. I feel the eternity of man, the identity 
of Mb thought. The Greek had, it seems, the same fellow- 
Deings as I. The sun and moon, water and fire, met Ms heart 
precisely as they meet mine. Then the vaunted distinction 
between Greek and English, between Classic and Romantic 
schools, seems superficial and pedantic. When a thought of 
Plato becomes a thought to me—when a truth that fired the 
soul of Pindar fires mine, time is no more. When I feel that 
wo two meet in a perception, that our two souls are tinged 
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with the same hue, and do, as it were, run into one, why should 
I measure degrees of latitude, why should I count Egyptian 
years? 

The student interprets the age of chivalry by his own age 
of chivalry, and the days of maritime adventure and circum¬ 
navigation by quite parallel miniature experiences of his own. 
To me sacred history of tho world he has the same key. 
When the voice of a prophet out of the deeps of antiquity 
merely echoes to him a sentiment of his infancy, a prayer of 
his youth, he then pierces to the truth through all the con¬ 
fusion of tradition and the caricature of institutions. 

Rare, extravagant spirits come by us at intervals, who dis¬ 
close to us new facts in nature. I see that men of God have, 
from time to time, walked among men and made their com¬ 
mission felt in the heart and soul of the commonest hearer. 
Hence, evidently, the tripod, the priest, the priestess, inspired 
by the divine afflatus. 

Jesus astonishes and overpowers sensual people. They can¬ 
not unite him to history, or reconcile him with themselves. 
As they come to revere their intuitions and aspire to live 
holily, their own piety explains every fact, every word. 

How easily these old worships of Moses, of Zoroaster, ol 
Menu, of Socrates, domesticate themselves in the mind. I 
cannot find any antiquity in them. They are mine as much as 
theirs. 

I have seen the first monks and anchorets without crossing 
seas or centuries. More than once some individual has ap¬ 
peared to me with such negligence of labour and such com¬ 
manding contemplation, a haughty beneficiary, begging in the 
name of God, as made good to the nineteenth century Simeon 
the Stylite, the Thebais, and the first Capuchins. 

The priestcraft of the East and west, of the Magian, 
Brahmin. Druid, and Inca, is expounded in the individual’s 
private life. The cramping influence of a hard 'formalist on a 
young child in repressing his spirits and courage, paralyzing 
the understanding, and that without producing indignation, 
but only fear ana obedience, and even much sympathy with 
the tyranny, —is a familiar fact explained to the child when he 
becomes a man, only by seeing that the oppressor of his youth 
is himself a child tyrannized over by th.ose names and words 
and forms, of whose influence he was merely the organ to the 
youth. The fact teaches him how Belus was worshipped, and 
now the Pyramids were built, better than the discovery by 
Champollion of the names of all the workmen and the cost of 
, every tile. He finds Assyria and the Mounds of Oholpla at 
bis door, and himself has laid the courses. 

Again, in that protest which each considerate person make* 
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against the superstition of his times, he repeats step for step 
the part of old reformers, and in the search after truth finds 
like them new perils to virtue. He learns again what moral 
vigour is needed to supply the girdle of a superstition. A great 
licentiousness treads on the heels of a Reformation. How 
many times in the history of the world has the Luther of the 
day had to lament the decay of piety in his own household 1 
“ Doctor.” said his wife to Martin Luther, one day, " how is it 
that, whilst subject to papacy, we prayed so often and with such 
fervour, whilst now we pray with the utmost coldness and very 
seldom P” 

The advancing man discovers how deep a property he has in 
literature—in all fable as well as in all history. He findB that 
the poet was no odd fellow who described strange and impos¬ 
sible situations, but that universal man wrote by his pen a 
confession true for one and true for alL His own secret 
biography he finds in lines wonderfully intelligible to him, 
dotted down before he was bom. One after another he comes 
up in his private adventures with every fable of HSsop, of 
Homer, of Hafiz, of Ariosto, of Chaucer, of Scott, and verifies 
them with his own head and hands. 

The beautiful fables of the Greeks, being proper creations of 
the imagination and not of the fancy, are universal verities. 
What a range of meanings and what perpetual pertinence has 
the story of Prometheus! Beside itq primary value as the 
first chapter of the history of Europe (the mythology thinly 
veiling authentic facts, the invention of the mechanic arts, and 
the migration of colonies), it gives the history of religion with 
some closeness to the faith of later ages. Prometheus is the 
Jesus of the old mythology. He is the friend of man; stands 
between the unjust “ justice ” of the Eternal Father and the 
race of mortals, and readily suffers all things on their account. 
But where it departs from the Calvinistic Christianity, and 
exhibits him as the defier of Jove, it represents a state of mind 
which readily appears wherever the doctrine of Theism is 
taught in a crude, objective form, and which seems the self- 
defence csf man against this untruth, namely, a discontent with 
the believed fact that a God exists, and a feeling that the 
obligation of reverence is onerous. It would steal, if it could, 
the fire of tho Creator, and live apart from him and indepen¬ 
dent of him. The Prometheus Vinctus is the rohaance of 
scepticism. Hot less true to all time are the details of that 
stately apologue. Apollo kept the flocks of Admetus, Baid the 
poets. When the gods come among men they are not known. 
Jeans was not; Socrates and Shakespeare were not. Antaeus 
was suffocated by the gripe of Hercules, but eveiy time he 
touched his mother earth his strength was renewed Man is 
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the broken giant, and, in all bis •weakness, both bis body and 
his mind are invigorated by habits of conversation with nature. 
The power of music, the power of poetry to unfix, and, as it 
were, clap wings to solid nature, interprets the riddle of 
Orpheus. The philosophical perception of identity through 
endless mutations of form makes him know the Proteus. What 
else am I who laughed or wept yesterday, who slept last night 
like a corpse, and this morning stood and ran? And what 
see I on any side but the transmigrations of Proteus ? I can 
symbolize my thought by using the name of any creature, of 
any fact, because every creature is man agent or patient. 
Tantalus is but a name for you and me. Tantalus means the 
impossibility of drinking the waters of thought which are 
always gleaming and waving within sight of the soul. The 
transmigration of souls is no fable. I would it were; but men 
and vtomen are only half human. Every animal of the barn¬ 
yard, the field, and the forest, of the earth and of the waters 
that are under the earth, has contrived to get a footing and to 
leave the print of its features and form in some one or other 
of these upright, heaven-facing speakers. Ah! brother, stop 
the ebb of thy soul—ebbing downward into the forms into 
whose habits thou hast now for many years slid. As near and 
proper to us is also that old fable of the Sphinx, who was said 
to sit in the road-side and put riddles to every paspenger. If 
the man could not answer she swallowed him alive. If he 
could solve the riddle the Sphinx was slain. What is our life 
but an endless llight of winged facts or events! In splendid 
variety these changes come, all putting questions to the human 
spirit. Those men who cannot answer by a superior wisdom 
these facts or questions of time, serve them. Pacts Cucumber 
them, tyrannize over them, and make the men of routine the 
men of sense, in whom a literal obedience to facts has extin- 

S iiahed every spark of that light by which man is truly man. 

at if the man is true to his better instincts or sentiments, 
and refuses the dominion of facts, as one that comes of a 
higher race, remains fast by the soul and sees the principle, 
then the facts fall aptly and supple into their places; they 
know their master, and the meanest of them glorifies him. 

See in Goethe’s Helena the same desire that every word 
should be a thing. These figures, he would say, these Chirons, 
Griffins, Vhorkyas, Helen, and Leda, are somewhat, and do 
exert a specific influence on the mind. Sa far then are they 
eternal entities, as real to-day as in the first Olympiad. Muon 
revolving them, he writes out freely his humour, and gives 
them body to his own imagination. And although that poem 
be as vague and fantastic as a dream, yet is it much more 
attractive than the more regular dramatic pieces of the same 
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anther, for the reason that it operates a wonderful relief to the 
mind from the routine of customary images—awakens the 
reader’s invention and fancy by the wild freedom of the design, 
and by the unceasing succession of brisk shocks of surprise. 

The universal nature, too strong for the petty nature of the 
bard, sits oh his neck and writes through his hand; so that 
when he seems to vent a mere caprice and wild romance, the 
issue is an exact allegory. Hence Plato said that “ poets utter 
great and wise things which they do not themselves under- 
stand.” All the fictions of the Middle Age explain them¬ 
selves as a masked or frolic expression of that which in grave 
earnest the mind of that period toiled to achieve. Magic, and 
all that is ascribed to it, is a deep presentiment of the powers 
of science. The shoes of swiftness, the sword of sharpness, 
the power of subduing the elements, of using the secret virtues 
of minerals, of understanding the voices of birds, are the 
obscure efforts of the mind in a right direction. The preter¬ 
natural prowess of the hero, the gift of perpetual youth, and 
the like, arc alike the endeavour of the human spirit “ to bend 
tlu shows of things to the desires of the mind.” 

In Perceforest and Amadis do Gaul, a garland and a rose 
bloom on the head of her who is faithful, and fade on the 
brow of the inconstant. In the story of the Boy and the 
Mantle, even a mature reader may be surprised with a glow of 
virtuous pleasure at the triumph of the gentle Genelas; and, 
indeed, all the postulates of elfin annals—that the fairies do 
not like to be named; that their gifts are capricious and not 
to be trusted ; that who seeks a treasure must not speak; and 
the like—I find true in Concord, however they might be in 
Cornwall or Bretagne. 

Is it otherwise in the newest romance ? I read the Bride of 
Lammermoor. Sir William Ashton is a mask for a vulgar 
temptation, Ravenswood Castle a fine name for proud poverty, 
and the foreign mission of state only a Bunyan disguise for 
honest industry. We may all shoot a wild bull that would 
toss the good and beautiful, by fighting down the unjnst and 
sensual. Lucy Ashton is another name for fidelity, which is 
always beautiful and always liable to calamity in this world. 

But along with the civil and metaphysical history of man, 
another history goes daily forward—that of the external 
world—in which he is not less strictly implicated. He is the 
compend of time; he is also the correlative of nature. His ' 
power consists in the multitude of his affinities, in the fact 
that his life is intertwined with the whole chain -of organic 
and inorganic being. In old Rome the public roads beginning 
at the F orum proceeded north, south, east, west, to the centre 



of every province of the empire, malting each market.town of 
Persia, Spain, and Britain pervious to the soldiers of the 
capital: so out of the human heart go, as it were, highways to 
the heart of every object in nature, to reduce it under the 
dominion of man. A man is a bundle of relations, a knot of 
roots, whose flower and fruitage is the world. His faculties 
refer to natures out of him, and predict the world he is to 
inhabit, as the fins of the fish foreshow that water exists, or 
the wings of an eagle in the egg presuppose air. He cannot 
live without a world. Put Napoleon in an island prison, let 
his faculties find no men to act on, no Alps to climb, no stake 
to play for, and he would beat the air and appear stupid. 
Transport him to large countries, dense population, complex 
interests, and antagonist power, and you shall see that the 
man Napoleon, bounded, that is, by such a profile and outline, 
is not the virtual Napoleon. This is but Talbot’s shadow; 

His substance is not here, 

For what you see is but the smallest part. 

And least proportion of humanity; 

But were the whole frame here. 

It is of such a spacious, lofty pitch, 

Your roof were not sufficient to contain it. 

Henry f/. 

Columbus needs a planet to shape bis course upon. Newton 
and Laplace need myriads of ages and thick-strewn celestial 
areas. One may say a gravitating solar system ia already 
prophesied in the nature of Newton’s mind. Not less does the 
Dram of Davy or of Gay-Lussac, from childhood exploring the 
affinities and repulsions of particles, anticipate the laws of 
organization. Does not the eye of the human embryo predict 
the light? the ear of Handel predict the witchcraft of har¬ 
monic sound? Do not the constructive fingers of Watt, 
Fulton, Whittemore, Arkwright, predict the fusible, hard, and 
temperable texture of metals, the properties of stone, water, 
and wood ? Do not the lovely attributes of the maiden child 
predict the refinements and decorations of civil society ? Here 
also we are reminded of the action of man on man. A mind 
might ponder its thought for ages, and not gain so much self- 
knowledge as the passion of love shall teach it in a day. Who 
knows himself before be has been thrilled with indignation at 
an outrage, or has heard an eloquent tongue, or has shared 
the throb of thousands in a national exultation or alarm P No 
man can antedate his experience, or guess what faculty or 
feeling a new object shall unlock, any more than he can (taw 
to-day the face of a person whom he shall see to-morrow for 
the first time. 

I will not now go behind the general statement to explore 
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the reason of tins correspondency. Let it suffice that in 
the light of these two facts, namely, that the mind is One, 
and that nature is its correlative, history is to be read and 
written. 

Thvjs in all ways does the soul concentrate and reproduce its 
treasures for each pupil. He, too, shall pass through the 
whole cycle of experience. He shall collect into a focus the 
rays of nature. History no longer shall he a dull book. It 
shall walk incarnate in every just and wise man. You Bhall 
not tell me by languages and titles a catalogue of the volumes 
you have read. You shall make me feel what periods you 
have lived. A man* shall be the Temple of Fame. He shall 
walk, as the poets have described that goddess, in a robe 
painted all over with wonderful events and experiences;—his 
own form and features by their exalted intelligence shall be 
that variegated vest. I shall find in him the Foreworld; in his 
childhood the Age .of Gold; the Apples of Knowledge; the 
Argonautic Expedition; the calling of Abraham; the building 
of the Temple; the Advent of Christ; Dark Ages; the Re¬ 
vival of Letters; the Reformation; the discovery of new 
lands; the opening of new sciences, and new regions in man. 
He shall he the priest of Pan, and bring with him into humble 
cottages the blessing of the morning stars and all the recorded 
benefits of heaven and earth. 

Is there somewhat overweening in this claim? Then I 
reject all I have written, for what is the nse of pretending to 
know what we know not? But it is the fault of our rhetoric 
that we cannot strongly state one fact without seeming tc 
belie Borne other. I hold our actual knowledge very cheap. 
Hear the rats in the wall, see the lizard on the fence, the 
fungus under foot, the lichen on the log. What do I know 
sympathetically, morally, of either of these worlds of life P As 
old as the Caucasian man,—perhaps older,—these. creatures 
have kept their counsel beside him, and there is no record of 
any word or sign thut has passed from one to the other. 
What connection do the hooks show between the fifty or sixty 
chemical elements, and the historical eras P Nay, what does 
history yet record of the metaphysical annals of man P • What 
light does it shed on those mysteries which we hide under the 
names Death and Immortality? Yet every history should be 
written in a wisdom which divined the range of our affinities 
and looked at facts as symbols. I am ashamed to see what & 
Bhallaw village tale our so-called History is. How many 
times we must say Rome, and Paris, and Constantinople! 
What does Rome know of rat and lizard ? What are Olympiads 
and Consulates to these neighbouring systems of being P Nay, 
what food or experience or aoooour have they for the Esquimaux 
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seal-hunter, for the Kanika in bia canoe, for the fisherman, 
•the stevedore, the porter P 

Broader and deeper we must write our annals,—from an 
ethical reformation, from an influx of the ever new, ever 
sanative conscience,—if we would trnlier express our central 
and wide-related nature, instead of this old chronology of 
selfishness and pride to which we have too long lent our eyes. 
Already that day exists for us, shines in on us at unawares, 
but the path of science and of letters is not the way into 
nature. The idiot., the Indian, the child, and unschooled 
farmer’s boy, stand nearer to the light bv which nature is to 
be read, than the dissector or the antiquary. 


II.—SELF-EE LI AN'CE. 

• Ne te qusesiveris extra. 

Man i* his own star; and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man, 

Commands'all light' all influence, all fate; 

Nothing to lum falls early or too late. 

Our acts our angel are, or good or ill. 

Our fetal shadows that walk by us still. 

Lpiloyue to Jteawnnnt, and FlelcKer t 
Honest Man's Fortune. 

Cast the bantling on the rocks, 

Suckle him with the she-wolf’s teat; 

VVmteied with the hawk and fox, 

I’ower and speed be hands and feet. 

I READ the other day some verses written by an eminent 
painter which were original and not conventional. The 
soul always hears an admonition in such lines, let the subject 
be what it may. The sentiment they instil is of more value than 
any thought they may contain. To believe your own thought, 
to believe that what is true for you in your private heart is 
true for all men,—that iB genius. Speak your latent con¬ 
viction, and it shall be the universal sense; for the inmost in 
due time becomes the outmost,—and our first thought is 
rendered bank to us by the trumpets of the Last Judgment. 
Familiar as the voice of the mind is to each, the highest merit 
we ascribe to Moses, Plato, and Milton is, that they set at 
naught books and traditions, and spoke not what mep hut 
what they thought. A man should learn to detect and watch 
that gleam of light which flashes across his mind from within, 
more than the lustre of the firmament of bards and sages. 
Yet he dismisses without notice hia thought, because it is his. 
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In every work of genius we recognize onr own rejected 
thoughts: they come back to us with a certain alienated 
majesty. Great works of art have no more affecting lesson for 
us than this. They teach us to abide by our spontaneous 
Impression -with good-humoured inflexibility then most when 
the whole cry of voices is on the other side. Else, to-morrow 
a stranger will say with masterly good sense precisely what we 
have thought ana felt all the time, and we shall be forced tc 
take with shame our own opinion from another. 

There is a time in every man's education when he arrives at 
the conviction that envy is ignorance; that imitation is 
suicide; that he must take himself for better, for worse, as his 
portion; that though the wide universe is full ‘of good, no 
kernel of nourishing com can come to him but through his 
toil bestowed on that plot of ground which is given to him to 
till. The power which resides in him is new in nature, and 
none but he knows what that is which he can do, nor does he 
know until he has tried. Not for nothing one face, one 
character, one fact, makes much impression on him, and 
another none. This sculpture in the memory is not without 
pre-established harmony. The eye was placed where one ray 
should fall, that it might testify of that particular ray. We 
hut half express ourseh es, and are ashamed of that divine idea 
which each of us represents. It may be safely trusted as 

E roportionate and of good issues, so it be faithfully imparted, 
ut God will not have his work made manifest by cowards. 
A man is relieved and gay when he has put his heart into his 
work and done his best; but what he has said or done 
otherwise, shall give him no peace. It is a deliverance whicL 
does not deliver. In the attempt his genius deserts him; nc 
muse befriends; no invention, no hope. 

Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to that iron string. Accept 
the place the divine providence has found for you, the society 
of your contemporaries, the connection of events. Great men 
have always done so, and confided themselves childlike to the 
genius of their age, betraying their perception that the abso¬ 
lutely trustworthy was seated at their heart, working through 
their hands, predominating in all their being. And we are 
now men, and must accept in the highest mind the same 
transcendent destiny; and not minors and invalids in a pro¬ 
tected comer, not cowards fleeing before a revolution, but 
guides, redeemers, and benefactors, obeying the Almighty 
effort, and advancing on Chaos and the Dark. 

What pretty oracles nature yields us on this text, in the face 
aad behaviour of children, babes, and even brutes! That 
divided and rebel mind, that distrust of a sentiment because 
our arithmetic has computed the strength and means opposed 



to our purpose, these have not. Their mind being whole, then 
eye is as yet unconquered, and when we look in their faces, we 
are disconcerted. Infancy conforms to nobody: all conform 
to it, so that one babe commonly makes four or five out of the 
adults who prattle and play to it. So God has armed youth 
and puberty and manhood no less with its own piquancy and 
charm, and made- it enviable and gracious and its claims not 
to be put by, if it will stand by itself. Do not think the youth 
has no force, because he cannot speak to you and me. Hark ! 
in the next room his voice is sufficiently clear and emphatic. 
It seems be knows how to speak to his contemporaries. Bashful 
or bold, then, he will know how to make us seniors very 
unnecessary. V 

The nonchalance of boys who are sure of a didder, and 
would disdain as much as a lord to do or say aught to con- 
ciliate.one. is the healthy attitude of human nature. A hoy is 
in the parlour what the pit is in the playhouse; independent, 
irresponsible, looking out from his corner on such people and 
facts as pass by, he tries and sentences them on their merits, 
in the swift summary way of boys, as good, bad, interesting, 
silly, eloquent, troublesome. He cumbers himself never about 
consequences, about interests; be gives an independent, genuine 
verdict. You must court him : he does not court you. But 
the man is, as it were, clapped into jail by his consciousness. 
As soon as he has once acted or spoken with eclat, he is a 
committed person, watched by the sympathy or the hatred of 
hundreds, whose affections must now enter into his account. 
There is no Lethe for this. Ah, that he could pass again into 
his neutrality! Who can thus avoid all pledges, and having 
observed, observe again from the same unaffected, unbiassed, 
unbribable, unaffrignted innocence, must always be formidable. 
He would utter opinions on all passing affairs, which being 
seen to be not private, but necessary, would sink like darts 
into the ear of men, and put them in fear. 

These are the voices which we hear in solitude, but they 
grow faint and inaudible as we enter into the world. Society 
everywhere is in conspiracy against the manhood of every one 
of its members. Society is a joint-stock company, in which 
the members agree, for the better securing of his bread to 
each shareholder, to surrender the liberty and culture of the 
eater. The virtue in most request is conformity. Self-reliance 
is its aversion. It loves not realities and creators, but names 
and customs. 

Whoso would be a man must be a nonconformist. He who 
would gather immortal palms must not be hindered by the 
name ot goodness, but must explore if it be goodness. Nothing 
is at last sacred but the integrity of your own mind. Absolve 
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yon to yourself, and you shall have the suffrage of the wot Id 
I remember an answer which when quite young I was prompted 
to make to a valued adviser, who was wont to importune me 
with the dear old doctrines of the church. On my s.ying, 
What have I to do with the sacredness of traditions, if I live 
wholly from within P my friend suggested,—“ But these im¬ 
pulses may be from below, not from aoove.” I replied, “ They 
do not seem to me to be such; but if I am the Devil’s child, I 
will live then from the Devil.” No law can be sacred to me 
but that of my nature. Good and bad are but names very 
readily transferable to that or this ; the only right is what is 
after my constitution, the only wrong what is against it. A 
man is to carry himself in the presence of all opposition, as if 
everything were titular and ephemeral but he. I am ashamed 
to think how easily we capitulate to badges and names, 
to large societies and dead institutions. Every decent and 
well-spoken individual affects and sways me more than is 
right. I ought to go upright and vital, and speak the rude 
truth in all ways. If malice and vanity wear the coat of 
.philanthropy, shall that pass? If an angry bigot assumes 
this bountiful cause of Abolition, and comes to me with his 
last news from Barhadoes, why should I not say to him, • Go 
love thy infant; love thy wood-chopper : be good-natured and 
modest: have that grace; and never varnish your hard, 
uncharitable ambition with this incredible tenderness for black 
folk a thousand miles off. Thy love afar is spite at home.’ 
Rough and graceless would be such greeting, hut truth is 
handsomer than the affectation of love. Your*goodness must 
have some edge to it,—else it is none. The doctrine of hatred 
must be preached as the counteraction of the doctrine of love 
when that pules and whines. I shun father and mother and 
wife and brother, when my genius cidls me. I would write on 
the lintels of the door-post, Whim. I hope it is somewhat 
better than whim at last, but we cannot spend the day in 
explanation. Expect me not to show cause why I seek or why 
I exclude company. Then, again, do not tell me, as a good 
man did to-day, of my obligation to put ;tll poor men in gixid 
situations. Are they my poorP I tell thee, thou foolish 
pliilanthropist, that I grudge the dollar, the dime, the cent, I 
give to such men as do not belong to me and to whom I do 
not belong. There is a class of persons to whom by all spiritual 
affinity I am bought and sold; for them I will go to prison, if 
need "be; but your miscellaneous popular charities; the 
education at college of foole; the building of meeting-houses 
to the vain end to which many now stand; alms to sots; aud 
the thousand-fold Relief Societies;—though I confess with 
shame I sometimes succumb and give the dollar, it is a 
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wicked dollar which by and by I shall have the manhood to 
withhold. 

Virtues are, in the popular estimate, rather the exception 
than the rule. There is the man and his virtues. Men do 
what is called a good action, as some piece of courage or 
charity, much as they would pay a fine in expiation of daily 
non-appearance on parade. Their works are done as an 
apology or extenuation of their living in the world,—as invalids 
and the insane pay a high board. Their virtues are penances. 
I do not wish to expiate, but to live. My life is for itself and 
not for a spectacle. I much prefer that it should bo of a lower 
strain, So it be genuine and equal, than that it should' be 
glittering and unsteady. I wish it to be sound and sweet, and 
not to need diet and bleeding. I ask primary evidence that 
you are a man, and refuse this appeal from the man to his 
actions. I know that for myself it makes no difference whether 
I do or forbear those actions which are reckoned excellent. I 
eannot consent to pay for a privilege where I have intrinsic 
right. Few and mean as my gifts may be, I actually am, and 
do not need for my own assurance gr the assurance of my 
fellows any secondary testimony. 

What I must do is all that concerns me, not what the people 
think. This rule, equally arduous in actual and in intellectua, 
life, may serve for the whole distinction between greatness 
and meanness. It is the harder, because you will always find 
those who think they know what is your duty better than you 
know it. It is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinion; it is feasy in solitude to live after our own; but the 
great man is be who in the midst of the crowd keeps with 
perfect sweetness the independence of solitude. 

The objection to conforming to usages that have become 
dead to you is, that it scatters your force. It loses your time 
and blurs the impression of your character. If you maintain 
a dead church, contribute to a dead Bible-society, vote with a 
great party either for the government or against it, ■ spread 

J our table like base housekeepers,—under all these screens I 
ave difficulty to detect the precise man you arc. And, of 
course, so much force is withdrawn from your proper life. 
But do your work, and 1 shall know you. Do your work, and you 
shall reinforce yourself. A man must consider what a blind- 
map’s-buff is this game of conformity. If I know your sect, ‘I 
anticipate your argument. 1 hear a preacher announce for his 
text and topic the expediency of one of the institutions of his 
church. Do I not know beforehand that not possibly can he say 
a new and spontaneous word ? Do I not know that, with all this 
ostentation of examining the grounds of the institution, he will 
do no such thing P Do I not know that he is pledged to himself 
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not to look but at one side,—-the permitted side, not as a man, 
but as a parish minister ? He is a retained attorney, and these 
airs of the bench are the emptiest affectation. Well, most men 
have bound their eyes with one or another handkerchief, and 
attached themselves to some one of these communities of 
opinion. This confomnty makes them not false in a few 
particulars, authors of a few lies, but false in all particulars. 
Their every truth is not quite true. Their two is not the real 
two, their four not the real four; so that every word they say 
chagrins us, and we know not where to begin to set them 
right. Meantime nature is not slow to equip us in the prison- 
uniform of the party to which we adhere. We come to wear 
one cut of face and figure, aud acquire by degrees the gentlest 
asinine expression. There is a mortifying experience in parti¬ 
cular, which does not fail to wreak itself also in the general 
history ; I mean “the foolish face of praise,” the forced smile 
which we put on in company where we do not feel at ease in 
answer to conversation which docs not interest us. The 
muscles, not spontaneously moved, but moved by a low usurp¬ 
ing wilfulness, grow tight about the outline of the face with 
the most disagreeable sensation. 

For nonconformity the world whips you with its dis¬ 
pleasure. And therefore a man must know how to estimate a 
sour face. The bystanders look askance on him in the public 
street or in the friend’s parlour. If this aversation had its 
origin in contempt and resistance like his own, he might well 
go home with a sad countenance; but the sour faces of the 
multitude, like, their sweet, faces, have no deep cause, but are 
put on and off as the wind blows, and a newspaper directs. 
Yet is the discontent of the multitude more formidable than 


that of the senate and the college. It is easy enough for a 
firm man who knows the world to brook the rage of the 
cultivated classes. Their rage is decorous and prudent, for 
they are timid as being very vulnerable themselves But when 
to their feminine rage the indignation of the people is added, 
when the ignorant and the poor are aroused, when the unin¬ 
telligent brute force that lies at the bottom of society is made 
to growl and mow, it needs the habit of magnanimity and 
religion to treat it godlike as a trifle of no concernment. 

_ The other terror that scares us from self-trust is our con¬ 
sistency ; a. reverence for our past act or word, because the 
eyes of others have no other data for computing our orbit than 
our past acts, and we are loath to disappoint them. 

But why should you keep your head, over your shoulder ? 
Why drag about this corpse of your memory, lest you contradict 
somewhat yon have stated in this or that public place ? Sup¬ 
pose you should oontradict yourself ; what then ? It seems to 
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be a rule of wisdom never to rely on your memoiy alone, 
'scarcely even in acts of pure memory, but to bring the past 
for judgment into the thousand-eyed present, and live ever in 
a new day. In your metaphysics you have denied personality 
to the Deity: yet when the devout motions of the soul come, 
yield to them heart and life, though they should clothe God 
with shape and colour. Leave your theory, as Joseph his 
coat in the hand of the harlot, and flee. 

A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, adored 
by little statesmen and philosophers and divines. With con¬ 
sistency a great son! has simply nothing to do. He may as 
well concern himself with his shadow on the wall. Speak whai 
you think now in hard words, and to-morrow speak what to¬ 
morrow thinks in hard words again, though it contradict 
every thing you said to-day.—‘ Ah, so you shall be sure to be 
misunderstood.’—Is it so bad, then, to be misunderstood P 
Pythagoras was misunderstood, and Socrates, and Jesus, and 
Luther, and Copernicus, and Galileo, and Newton, and every 
pure and wise spirit that ever took flesh. To be great is to be 
misunderstood. 

I suppose no man can violate his nature. All the sallies of 
his will are rounded in by the law of his being, as the in¬ 
equalities of Andes and Himiualeh are insignificant in the 
curve of the sphere. Not does it matter how you gauge _and 
try him. A character is like an acrostic or Alexandrian 
stanza;—read it forward, backward, or across, it still spells the 
same thing. In this pleasing, contrite wood-life which God 
allows me, let me record day by day my honest thought with¬ 
out prospect or retrospect, and, I cannot doubt, it will be 
found symmetrical, though I mean it not, and see it not. My 
book should smell of pmes and resound with the hum of 
insects. The swallow over my window Bhould interweave that 
thread or straw he carries in his hill into my web also. We 
pass for what we are. Character teaches above our wills. 
Men imagine that they communicate their virtue or vice only 
by overt actions, and do not see that virtue or vice emit a 
breath every moment. 

There will be an agreement in whatever variety of actions, 
so they be each honest and natural in their hour. For of one 
will, the actions will he harmonious, however unlike they 
seem. These varieties are lost sight of at a little distance, at 
a little height of thought. One tendency unites them all. 
The voyage of the best ship is a zigzag line of a hundred 
• tacks. Bee the line from a sufficient distance, and it straightens 
itself to the average tendency. Tour genuine action will 
explain itself, and will explain your other genuine actions. 
Tour conformity explains nothing. Act singly, and what you 
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oave already done singly will justify you now. Greatness 
appeals to the future. If I can be firm enough to-day to do 
right, and scorn eyes, I must have done so much right before 
v to defend me now. Be it how it will, do right now. Always 
acorn appearances, and you always may. The force of character 
is cumulative. All the foregone days of virtue work their 
uealth into this. What makes the majesty of the heroes of 
the senate and the field, which so fills the imagination ? The 
consciousness of a train of great days and victories behind, 
They sljed an united light on the advancing actor. He is 
attended as by a visible escort of angels. That is it which 
throws thunder into Chatham’s voice, and dignity into Wash¬ 
ington’s port, and America into Adams’s eye. Honour is 
venerable to us because it is no ephemeris. It is always 
ancient virtue. We worship it to-day because it is not of 
to-day. We love it and pay it homage, because it is not a 
trap for our love and homage, but is self-dependent, Belf- 
derived, and therefore of an old immaculate pedigree, even 
if shown in a young person. 

I hope in these days we have heard the last of conformity 
and consistency. Let the words be gazetted and ridiculous 
henceforward. Instead of the gong for dinner, let us hoar a 
whistle from the Spartan fife. Let us never bow and apologize 
more. A great man is coming to eat at my house. I do not 
wish to please him; I wish that he should wish to please me. 
I will stand here for humanity, and though I would make 
it kind, I would make it true. Let us affront and repri¬ 
mand the smooth mediocrity and squalid contentment of the 
times, and hurl in the face of custom, and trade, and office, 
the fact which is the upshot of all history, that there is a 
great responsible Thinker and Actor working wherever a man 
works; that a true man belongs to no other time or place, but 
is the centre of things. Where he is, there is nature. He 
measures you, and all men, and all events. Ordinarily, every¬ 
body in society reminds us of somewhat else, or of some other 
person. Character, reality, reminds you of nothing else; it 
takes place of the whole creation. The man must be so much, 
that he must make all circumstances indifferent. Every true 
man is a cause, a country, and an age; requires infinite 
spaces and numbers and time, fully to accomplish his design; 
—and posterity seem to follow his steps as a train of clients. 
A man Cffisar is bora, and for ages after we have a Homan 
empire. Christ is horn, and millions of minds so grow and 
cleave to his genius, that he is confounded with virtue and 
the possible cf man. An institution is the lengthened shadow 
of one man; as, Monachism, of the Hermit Antony; the 
Reformation, of Luther; Quakerism, of Fox, Methodism, of 
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Wesley; Abolition, of Clarkson. Scipio, Milton called "the 
height of Rome;” and all history resolves itself very easily 
into the biography of a few stout and earnest persons. 

Let a man then know his worth, and keep things under his 
feet. Let him not peep or steal, or skulk up and down with 
the air of a charity-boy, a bastard, or an interloper, in the 
world which exists for him. But the man in the street, finding 
no worth in himself which corresponds to the force which 
built a tower or sculptured a marble god, feels poor when be 
looks on these. To him a palace, a statue, or a costly book 
have an alien and forbidding air, much like a gay equipage, 
and seem to say like that, ‘Who are you, sir?' Yet they all 
are his, suitors for his notice, petitioners to his faculties that 
they will come out and take possession. The picture waits for 
my verdict: it is not to command me, but I am to settle its 
claims to praise. That popular fable of the sot who was picked 
up dead drunk in the street, earned to the duke's house, washed 
and dressed and laid in the duke’s bed, and, on his waking, 
treated with all obsequious ceremony like the duke, and 
assured that he had been insane, owes its popularity to the 
fact that it symbolizes so well the state of man, who is in the 
world a sort of sot, but now and then wakes up. exercises his 
reason, and finds himself a true prince. 

Our reading is mendicant and sycophantic. In history, our 
imagination plays us false. Kingdom and lordship, power 
and estate, are a gaudier vocabulary than private John and 
Edward in a small house and common day’s work; hut the 
things of life are the same to both; the sum total of both is 
the same. Why all this deference to Alfred, and Seanderbeg, 
and Gu8tavus? Suppose they were virtuous; did they wear 
out virtue ? As great a stake depends on your private act to¬ 
day, as followed their public and renowned steps. When private 
men shall act with original views, the lustre will be trans¬ 
ferred from the actions of kings to those of gentlemen. 

The world has been instructed' by its kings, who have so 
magnetized the eyes of nations. It lias been taught by this 
colossal symbol the mutual reverence that is due from man to 
man. The joyful loyalty with which men have everywhere 
Buffered the. king, the noble, or the great proprietor to walk 
among them by a law of his own, make his own scale of men 
find things, and reverse theirs, pay for benefits not with money 
but with honour, and represent the law in his person, was the 
hieroglyphic by which they obscurely signified tbeir conscious¬ 
ness of their own right and comeliness, the right of every 
man. 

The magnetism which all original action exerts is explained 
when we inquire the reason of self-trust. Who is the Trustee ? 
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What is the aboriginal Self, on which a universal reliance may 
be grounded ? What is the nature and power of that science- 
baffling star, without parallax, without calculable elements, 
which shoots a ray of beauty even into trivial and impure 
actions, if the least mark of independence appear? The 
inquiry leads ns to that source, at once the essence cf genius, 
of virtue, and of life, which we call Spontaneity or Instinct. 
We denote this primary wisdom as Intuition, whilst all later 
teachings are tuitions. In that deep force, the last fact 
behind which analysis cannot go, all things find their common 
origin. For, the sense of being which in calm hours rises, we 
know not how, in the soul, is not diverse from things, from 
space, from light, from time, from man, but one with them, 
and proceeds obviously from the same source whence their 
life and being also proceed. We first share the life by which 
things exist, and afterwards see them as appearances in nature, 
and forget that we have shared their cause. Here is the 
fountain of action and of thought. Here are the lungs of 
that inspiration which giveth man wisdom, and which cannot 
be denied without impiety and atheism. We lie in the lap of 
immense intelligence, which mukbs us receive! s of its truth 
and organs of its activity. When we discern justice, when we 
discern truth, we do nothing of ourselves, but allow a passage 
to its beams. If we ask whence this comes, if we Beek to pry 
into the soul that causes, all philosophy is at fault. Its 
presence or its absence is all we can affirm. Every man dis¬ 
criminates between the voluntary acts of his min’d, and his 
involuntary perceptions, and knows that to his involuntary 
perceptions a perfect faith is due. He may err in the ex¬ 
pression of them, but he knows that these things are so, like 
day and night, not to be disputed. My wilful actions and 
acquisitions are but roving;—the idlest reverie, the faintest 
native emotion, command my curiosity and respect. Thought¬ 
less people contradict as readily the statement of perceptions 
ns of opinions, or rather much more readily; for. they do not 
distinguish between perception and notion. They fancy that 
I choose to see this or that thing. But perception is not 
whimsical, but fatal. If 1 see a trait, my children will see it 
after me, and in course of time, all mankind,—although it 
may chance that no one has seen it before me. For my per¬ 
ception of it is as much a fact as the sun. 

The relations of the soul to the divine spirit are so pure, 
that it is profane to seek to interpose helps. It must be that 
when God speaketh he should communicate, not one thing, 
hut all things; should fill the world with his voice; should 
scatter forth light, nature, time, souls, from the centre of the 
present thought; and new date and new create the whole. 
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Whenever a mind is simple, and receives a divine wisdom, old 
things pass away,—means, teachers, texts, temples fall; il 
lives now, and absorbs past and future into the present hour. 
All things are made sacred by relation to it,—one as much as 
another. All things are dissolved to their centre by their 
cause, and, in the universal miracle, petty and particular 
miracles disappear. If, therefore, a man claims to know and 
speak of God, and carries you backward to the phraseology of 
some old mouldered nation in another country, in another 
world, believe him not. Is the acorn better than the oak which 
is its fulness and completion ? Is the parent better than the 
child into whom he has cast his ripened being? Whence, 
then, this worship of the past ? The centuries are conspirators 
against the sanity and authority of the soul. Time and space 
are but physiological colours which the eye makes, hut the soul 
is light; where it is, is day; where it was, is night; and 
history is an impertinence and an injury, if it be anything 
more than a cheerful apologue or parable of my being and 
becoming. 

Man is timid and apologetic; he is no longer upright; he 
dares not say ‘ I think,’ ‘ I am,’ but quotes some saint or sage. 
Hq is ashamed before the blade of grass or the blowing rose. 
These roses under my window make no reference to former 
roses or to better ones; they axe for what they are; they exist 
with God to-day. There is no time to them. There is simply 
the rose; it is perfect in every moment of its existence. 
Before a leaf-bud has burst, its whole life acts; in the full¬ 
blown flower there is no more; in the leafless root there is no 
less. Its nature is satisfied, and it satisfies nature, in all 
moments alike. But man postpones or remembers; he does 
not live in the present, but with reverted eye laments the past, 
or, heedless of the riches that surround mm, stands on tiptoe 
to foresee the future. He cannot be happy and strong until 
he too liveB with nature iu the present, above time. 

This should be plain enough. Yet see what strong intellects 
dare not yet hear God himself, unless he speak the phraseology 
of I know not what David, or. Jereiniah, or Haul. We shall 
not always set so great a price on a few texts, on a few lives. 
We are like children who repeat by rote the sentences of 
grandames and tutors, and, as they grow older, of the men of 
talents and character they chance to see,—painfully recollect¬ 
ing the exact words,they spoke; afterwards, when they come 
into the point < of view which those had who uttered thesq 
sayings, they understand them, and are willing to let the 
words go; for, at any time, they can use words as good when 
occasion comes. If we live truly, we shall see truly. It is as 
easy for the strong man to be strong, os it is for the 
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weak to be weak. When we hare new perception, we shall 
yladlp disburden the mommy of its hoarded treasures as old 
rubbish. When a man lives with God, his voice shall be as 
sweet as the murmur of the brook and the rustle of the corn. 

And now at last the highest truth on this subject remains 
unsaid; probably cannot be said; for all that we say is the 
far-off remembering of the intuition. That thought, by wbat 
I can now nearest approach to say it, is this. When good is 
near you, when you have life in yourself, it is not by any 
known or accustomed way; you shall not discern the foot¬ 
prints of any other; you shall not sec the face of man; you 
shall not hear any name;—the way, the thought, the good, 
shall be wholly strange and new. It shall exclude example 
and experience. You take the way from man, not to man. 
All persons that ever existed are its forgotten ministers. Fear 
and hope are alike beneath it. There is somewhat low even in 
hope. In the hour of vision, there is nothing that can be 
called gratitude, nor properly joy. The soul raised over 
passion beholds identity and eternal causation, perceives the 
self-existence of Truth and Right, and calms itself with 
knowing that all things go well. Vast spaces of nature, the 
Atlantic Ocean, the South Sea,—long intervals of time, years, 
centuries.—are of no account. This which I think and feel 
underlay every former state of life and circumstances, as it 
dot's underlie my present, and what is called life, and what is 
called death. 

Life only avails, not the having lived. Power ceases in the 
instant of repose; it resides in the moment of transition from 
a past to a new state, in the shooting of the gulf, in the darting 
to an aim. This one fact the world hates, that the soul be¬ 
comes ; for that for e\ or degrades the past, turns all riches to 
poverty, all reputation to a shame, confounds the saint with 
the rogue, shoves Je&us and Judas equally aside. Why, then, 
do we prate of self-reliance? Inasmuch as the soul is present, 
there will be power not confident but agent. To talk of reliance 
is a pool' external way of speaking. Speak rather of that 
which relies, because it works and is. Who has more obedience 
than I masters me, though he should not raise his finger. 
Round him I must revolve by the gravitation of, spirits.We 
fancy it rhetoric, when we speak of eminent virtue. We do 
not yet see that virtue is Height, and that a man or a company 
of men, plastic and permeable to principles, by the law of 
nature must overpower and ride all cities, nations, kings, rich 
men, poets, who are not. 

This is the ultimate fact which we so quickly reach on this, 
as on every topic, the resolution of all into the ever-blessed 
Ose. Self-existence is the attribute of the Supreme Cans© 
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aud it constitutes the measure of good by the degree in which 
it enters into all lower forms. All things real are so by so 
much virtue as they contain. Commerce, husbandry, hunting, 
whaling, war, eloquence, personal weight, are somewhat, and 
engage my respect as examples of itB presence and impure 
action. I see the same law working in nature for conservation 
and growth. Power is in nature the essential measure of 
right. Nature suffers nothing to remain in her kingdoms 
which cannot help itself. The genesis and maturation of a 
planet, its poise and orbit, the bended tree recovering itself 
from the strong wind, the vital resources of every animal and 
vegetable, are demonstrations of the self-sufficing, and there¬ 
fore self-relying soul. 

ThuB all concentrates: let us not rove; let us sit at home 
with the cause. Let us stun and astonish the intruding rabbla 
of men and books and institutions, by a simple declaration of 
the divine fact. Bid the invaders take the shoes from off their 
feet, for God is here within. Let our simplicity judge them, 
and our docility to our own law demonstrate the poverty of 
nature and fortune beside our native riches. 

But now we are a mob. Man does not stand in awe of man, 
nor is his genius admonished to stay at home, to put itself in 
communication with the internal ocean, but it goes abroad to 
beg a cup of water of the urns of other men. We must go 
alone. I like the silent church bef< >re the service begins, bettor 
than any preaching. How far off, how cool, how chaste the 
persons look, begirt each one with a precinct or sanctuary! 
Bo let us always ait. Why should we assume the faults of our 
friend, or wife, or father, or child, because they sit around our 
hearth, or are said to have the same blood ? All men have my 
blood, and I have all men’s. Not for that will I adopt their 
petulance or folly, even to the extent of being ashamed of it. 
But your isolation must not be mechanical, but spiritual, that 
is, must be elevation. At times the whole world seems to bo 
in.conspiracy to importune you with emphatic trifles. Friend, 
client, child, sickness, fear, want, charity, all knock at once at 
thy closet door, and say,—‘ Come out unto us.’ But keep thy 
state; come not into their confusion. The power men possess 
to annoy me, I give them by a. weak curiosity. No man can 
come near me but through my act. “ What we love that we 
have, but by desire we bereave ourselves of the love.” 

If we cannot at once rise to the sanctities of obedience and 
faith, let us at least resist our temptations; let us enter into 
the state of war, and wake Th,or and Woden, courage and 
constancy, in onr Saxon breasts. This is to be done in our 
, smooth times by sneaking the truth. Check this lying hospi¬ 
tality and lying affection. Live no longer to the expectation 
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of these d jceived and deceiving people with whom we converse 
Say to them, O father, O mother, O wife, O brother, O friend, 
1 have lived with you after appearances hitherto. Hence* 
forward I am the truth’s. Be it known unto you that hence* 
forward I obey no law less than the eternal law. I will hava 
no covenants but proximities. I shall endeavour to nourish 
my parents, to support my family, to be the chaste husband of 
one wife,—but these relations 1 must fill after a new and un¬ 
precedented way. I appeal from your customs. I must bo 
myself. I cannot break myself any longer for you, or you. 
If you can love me for what I am, we shall be the happier. If 
you cannot, I will still seek to deserve that you should. I will 
not hide my tastes or aversions. I will so trust that what is 
deep is holy, that I will do strongly before the sun and moon 
whatever inly rejoices me, and the heart appoints. If you are 
noble, I will love you; if you are not, I will not hurt you and 
myself by hypocritical attentions. If you are true, but not in 
the Same truth with iue. cleave to your companions; I will 
seek my own. I do this not selfishly, but humbly and truly. 
It is alike your interest, and mine, and all men’s, however 
long we have dwelt in lies, to live in truth. Does this sound 
harsh to-day S' You will soon love what is dictated by your 
nature*as well as mine, and, if we follow the truth, it will 
bring us out safe at last.—But so you may give these friends 
pain. Yes. but 1 cannot sell my liberty and my power, to save 
their sensibility. Besides, all persons have their moments of 
reason, when they look out into the region of absolute truth; 
then will they justify me, and do the same thing. 

The populace think that your rejection of popular standards 
is a rejection of all standard, and mere antinomianism; and 
the bold sensualist will use the name of philosophy to gild bis 
crimes. But the law of consciousness abides. There are two 
confessionals, in one or the other of which we must be shriven. 
You may fulfil your round of duties by clearing yourself in the 
direct, or in the reflex way. Consider whether you have satis¬ 
fied your relations to father, mother, cousin, neighbour, town, 
cat, and dog; whether any of these can upbraid you. But I 
may also neglect this reflex standard, and absolve me to myself. 
I have my own stem claims and perfect circle. It denies the 
name of duty to many offices that are called duties. But if I 
can discharge its debts, it enables me to dispense with the 
popular code, If any one imagines that this law is lax, let 
him keep its commandment one day. 

And truly it demands something godlike in him who has 
oast off the common motives of humanity, and has ventured to 
trust himself for a taskmaster. High be his heart, faithful 
his will, clear his sight, that he may in good earnest he dx>- 
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trin., society, law, to himself, that a simple purpose may be to 
him as strong as iron necessity is to others ! * 

If any man consider the present a spects of what is called by 
distinction society, he will ■ see the need of these ethics The 
sinew and heart of man seem* to be drawn out, and we are 
become timorous, desponding whimperers. "We are afraid of 
truth, afraid of fortune, afraid of death, and afraid of each 
other. Our age yields no great and perfect perBons. We want 
men and women who shall renovate life and our social state, 
but we see that most natures are insolvent, cannot satisfy their 
own wants, have an ambition out of all proportion to their 
practical force, and do lean and beg day and night con¬ 
tinually. Our housekeeping is mendicant, our arts, our 
occupations, our marriages, our religion, we have not chosen, 
but society has chosen for us. We are parlour soldiers. We 
shun the rugged battle of fate, where strength is bom. 

If our young men miscarry in their first enterprises, they 
lose ail heart. If the young merchant fails, men say he is 
ruined. If the finest genius studies at one of our colleges, and 
is not installed in an office within one year afterwards in the 
cities or suburbs of Boston or New York, it seems to his 
friends and to himself that he is right in being disheartened, 
and in complaining the rest of his life. A sturdy kyl from 
New Hampshire or Vermont, who in turn tries all the pro¬ 
fessions, who teams it, farms it, peddles, keeps a school, 
preaches, edits a newspaper, goes to Congress, buys a town¬ 
ship, and so forth, in successive years, and always, like a cat, 
falls on his feet, is worth a hundred of these city dolls. He 
walks abreast with his days, and feels no shame in not ‘ study¬ 
ing a profession,’ for he does not postpone his life, hut lives 
already. He has not one chance, but a hundred chances. Let 
a Stoic open the resources of man, and tell men they are not 
leaning willows, but can and must detach themselves; that 
with the exercise of self-trust, new powers shall appear; that 
a man is the word made flesh, born to shed healing to the 
nations, that he should be ashamed of our compassion, and 
that the moment he acts from himself, tossing the laws, the 
books, idolatries, and customs out of the window', we pity him 
no more, but thank and revere him,—and that teacher shall 
restore the life of man to splendour, and make his name dear 
to all history. 

It is easy to see that a greater self-reliance must work a 
revolution in all the offices and relations of men; in their 
religion; in their education; in their pursuits; their modes 
of living; their association; in their property; in their spec¬ 
ulative views. 

1. In what prayers do men allow themselves! That which 
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they call a holy office is not bo much as brave and manly. 
Prayer looks abroad and askR for some foreign addition to 
c*»me through some foreign virtue, and loses itself m endless 
mazes of natural and supernatural, and mediatorial and mira¬ 
culous. Prayer that craves a particular commodity,—any 
thing less than all good,—is vicious. Prayer is the contem¬ 
plation of the facts of life from the highest point of view. It 
is the soliloquy of a beholding and jubilant soul. It is the 
spirit of God pronouncing his works good But prayer as a 
means to effect a private end is meanness and theft. It sup¬ 
poses dualism and not unity in nature and consciousness. Ah 
soon as the man is at one with God, he will not beg He will 
then see prayer m all action The prayer of the farmer 
kneeling in his field to weed it, the pi ay or of the rower kneel¬ 
ing with the stroke of his oar, are true prayers heard through¬ 
out nature, though for cheap ends Caratach, in Fletcher’s 
Bonduca, when admonished to inquire the mind of the god 
Audate, replies,— 

“ Hiv hidden meaning lies in our end«avoUiS, 

Our valours are 0111 best gods ” 

Another sort of false prayers are our regrets. Discontent 
is the want of self-reliance it is infirmity of will Regret 
calamities, if you can thereby help the sufferer, if not, attend 
your own work, and alioady the evil begins to be repaired. 
Our sympathy is just as base We come to them who weep 
foolishly, and sit down and cry for company, instead of im¬ 
parting to them truth and health in rough electric shocks, 
putting them once more m communication with their own 
reason. The secret of fortune is joy m oui hands. Welcome 
evermore to gods and men is the self-helping man. For him 
all doors are flung wide him all tongues greet, all honours 
crown, all eyes follow with desue Our love goes out to him 
and embraces him, because he did not-need it We solicitously 
and apologetically caress and celebrate him, because he held 
on his way and scorned our disapprobation The gods love 
him because men hated him. “To the persevering mortal,” 
said Zoroas ter, “ t he bles se d Immortals are swif t.” 

' As men's prayers aie a disease of the will, so are their 
creeds a disease of the intellect. They say with those foolish 
Israelites, ‘ Let not God speak to us, lest we die. Speak thou, 
speak any man with us, and we will obey ’ Everywhere I am 
hindered of meeting God m my brother, because he has shut 
his own temple doors, and recites fables merely of his brother’^ 
or his brother’s brother’s God. Every new mind is a new 
classification. If it prove a uund of uncommon activity and 
power, a Locke, a Lavoisier, a Hutton, a Bontham, a Fourier, 
TOL. I. D 
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it imposes its classification on other men, and lo! a new 
system. In proportion to the depth of the thought, and so to 
the number of the objects it touches and brings within reach 
of the pupil, is his complacency. But chiefly is this apparent 
in creeds and churches, which are also classifications qi some 
powerful mind actingon the elemental thought of duty, and 
man’s relation to the Highest. Such is Calvinism, Quakerism, 
Swedenborgism. The pupil takes the same delight in subor¬ 
dinating every thing to the new terminology, as a girl who has 
just learned botany, in seeing a new earth and new seasons 
thereby. It will happen for a time, that the pupil will find 
his intellectual power has grown by the study of his master’s 
mind. But in all unbalanced minds, the classification iB 
idolized, passes for the end, and not for a speedily exhaustible 
means, so that the walls of the system blend to their eye in 
the remote horizon with the walls of the universe; the lumi¬ 
naries of heaven seem to them hung on the arch their master 
built. They cannot imagine how you aliens have any right to 
see,—how you can see; ‘ It must be somehow that you stole 
the light from us.’ They do not yet perceive, that light, 
unsystematic, indomitable, will break into any cabin, even 
into theirs. Let them chirp awhile and call it their own. If 
they are honest and do well, presently their neat new pinfold 
will be too strait and low, will crack, will lean, will rot and 
vanish, and the immortal light, all young and joyful, million- 
orbed, million-coloured, will beam over the universe as on the 
first morning. 

2. ‘It is for want of self-culture that the superstition of 
Travelling, whose idols are Italy, England, Egypt, retains its 
fascination for all educated Americans. They who made 
England, Italy, or Greece venerable in the imagination, did so 
by sticking' fast where they were, like an axis of the earth. 
In manly hours, we feel that duty is our place. The soul is 
no traveller ; the wise man stays at home, and when his neces¬ 
sities, his duties, on any occasion call him from his house, or 
into foreign lands, he is at home still, and shall make men 
sensible by the expression of his countenance, that he goes the 
missionary of wisdom and virtue, and visits cities and men 
like a sovereign, and not like an interloper or a valet. 

I have no churlish objection to the circumnavigation of the 

8 lobe, for the purposes of art, of study, and benevolence, so that 
ke man is first domesticated, or does not go abroad with the 
hojpe of finding somewhat greater than he Slows. He who tra¬ 
vels to beamused, or to get somewhat which he does not carry, 
travels away from himself, and grows old even in youth among 
old things. In Thebes, in Palmyra, his will and mind have be¬ 
come old and dilapidated as they. He carries ruins to ruins. 
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Travelling ia a fool’s paradise. Our first journeys discover 
to us the indifference of places. At home I dream that at Naples, 
at Rome, I can be intoxicated -with beauty, and lose my 
sadness. I pack my trunk, embrace my friends, embark on 
the sea, and at last wake up in Naples, and there beside me is 
the stem fact, the sad self, unrelenting, identical, that I fled 
from. I seek the Vatican, and the palaces. I affect to be 
intoxicated with sights and suggestions, but I am not intoxi 
cated My giant goes with me wherever I go. 

3. But the rage of travelling is a symptom of a deeper 
unsoundness affecting the whole intellectual action. The 
intellect is vagabond, and our system of education fosters 
restlessness. Our minds travel when our bodies are forced to 
stay at home. We-imitate; and what is imitation but the 
travelling of the mind? Our houses are built with foreign 
taste; our shelves are garnished with foreign ornaments; our 
opinions, our tastes, our faculties, lean, and follow the Past 
and the Distant. The soul created the arts wherever they 
have flourished. It was in his own mind that the artist 
sought his model. It was an application of his own thought 
to the thing to be done and the conditions to be observed. 
And why need we copy the Doric or the Gothic model? 
Beauty, convenience, grandeur of thought, and quaint expres¬ 
sion ore as near to us as to any, and if the American artist 
will study with hope and love the precise thing to be done by 
him, considering the climate, the soil, the length of the day, 
the wants of the people, the habit and form of the government, 
he will create a house in whieh all these will find themselves 
fitted, and taste and sentiment will be satisfied also. 

Insist on yourself; never imitate. Your own gift, you can 

S resent every moment with the cumulative force of a whole 
fe’s cultivation; but of the adopted talent of another, you 
have only an extemporaneous, half possession. That which 
each can do best, none but bis Maker can teach him. No 
man yet knows what it is, nor can, till that person has ex r 
hibited it. Where is the master who could have taught 
Shakespeare ? Where is the master who could have instructed 
Franklin, ox Washington, or Bacon, or Newton ? 
great man is a uniq ue. The Scipionism of Scipio ia precisely 
tSat partHhe could not borrow. Shakespeare will never be 
made Dy the study of Shakespeare. Do that which is assigned 
you, and you cannot hope too much or dare too much. There 
is at this moment for you an utterance brave and grand as 
that of the colossal chisel of Phidias, or trowel of the Egyp¬ 
tians, or the pen of Moses, or Dante, but different from all 
these. Not possibly will the soul all rich, all eloquent, with 
the uaand-clov en tongue, deign to repeat itself; but if you oau 
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hear what these patriarchs say, surely yen can reply to them 
in. the same pitch of voice; for the ear and the tongue are two 
organs of one nature. Abide in the simple and noble region* 
of tHy life, obey thy heart, and thou shalt reproduce the Fore- 
fcvorld again. 

4. As our Religion, our Education, our Art look abroad, so 
does our spirit of society. All men plume themselves on the 
improvement of society, and no man improves. 

Society never advances. It recodes as fast on one side as it 
gains on the other. It undergoes continual changes; it ha 
barbarous, it is civilized, it is Christianized, it is rich, it is 
scientific; but this change is not amelioration. For every¬ 
thing that is given, something is taken. Society acquires new 
arts, and loses old instincts. What a contrast between the 
well-clad, reading, writing, thinking American, with a watch, a 
pencil, and a bill of exchange in his pocket, and the naked 
New Zealander, whose property is a club, a spear, a mat, and 
an undivided twentieth of a shed to sleep under ! But com¬ 
pare the health of the two men, and you shall see that the 
white man has lost his aboriginal strength. If the traveller 
tell us truly, strike the savage with a broad axe, and in a 
day or two the flesh shall unite and heal as if you struck the 
blow into soft pitch, and the same blow shall send the white 
to his grave. 

The civilized man has built a coach, but has lost the use of 
his feet. He is supported on crutches, hut lacks so much 
support of muscle. He has a fine Geneva watch, but he fails 
of the skill to tell the hour by the sun. A Greenwich 
nautical almanac he has, and so being Bure of the information 
when he wants it, the man in the street does not know a star 
m the sky. The solstice he does not observe; the equinox he 
knows as little; and the whole bright calendar of the year is 
without a dial in his mind. His note-books impair his 
memory; his libraries overload his wit; the insurance-office 
increases the number of accidents; and it may be a question 
whether machinery does not encumber; whether we have not 
lost by refinement some energy, by a Christianity entrenched 
in establishments and forms, some vigour of wild virtue. For 
every Stoic was a Stoic; but in Christendom where is the 
Christian ? 

There is no more deviation in the moral standard than id 
the standard of height or bulk. No greater men are now than 
ever were. A singular equality may be observed between the 
great tnen of the first and of the last ages; nor can all the 
science, art, religion, and philosopl^ of the nineteenth century 
avail to educate greater men than Plutarch’s heroes, three 01 
four and twenty centuries ago. Not in time is the race pro* 
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gressive. Phoeion, Socrates, Anaxagoras, Diogenes, are great 
men, but they leave no class. He who is really of their class 
will not be called by their name, but will be his own man. and, 
in his turn, the founder of a sect. The arts and inventions of 
each period are only its costume, and do not invigorate men. 
The harm of the improved machinery may compensate its 
good. Hudson and Behring accomplished so much in their 
fishing-boats as to astonish Parry and Franklin, whose equip¬ 
ment exhausted the resources of science and art. Galileo, with 
an opera-glass, discovered a more splendid series of celestial 
phenomena than any one since. Columbus found the New 
World in an undecked boat. It is curious to see the periodical 
disuse and perishing of means and machinery, which were 
introduced with loud laudation a few years or centuries before. 
The great genius returns to essential man. We reckoned the 
improvements of the art of war among the triumphs of science, 


and yet Napoleon conquered Europe by the bivouac, which 
consisted of fidling back on naked valour, and disencumbering 
it of all aids. The Emperor held it impossible to make a 
perfect army, says Las Casas. “ without abolishing our arms, 
magazines, commissaries, and carriages, until, in imitation of 
the Roman custom, the soldier should receive his supply of 
corn, grind it in his hand-mill, and bake his bread himself.” 

Society is a wave. The wave moves onward, but the water 
of which it is composed does not. The same particle does not 
rise from the valley to the ridge. Its unity is only phenomenal. 
The persons who make up a nation to-day; next year die, and 
their experience with them. 

And so the reliance on Property, including the reliance on 

f ovemments which protect it, is the want of self-reliance. 

ten hare looked away from themselves and at things so long, 
that they have come to esteem the religious, learned, and cavil 
institutions as guards of property, and they deprecate assaults 
on these, because they feel them to be assaults on property. 
They measure their esteem of each other by what each has. 
and not by what each is. But a cultivated man becomes 
ashamed of his property, out of new i-espeet for his nature. 
Especially he hates what he has, if he see that it is accidental, 
—came to him by inheritance, or gift, or crime; then he feels 
that it is not having; it does not belong to him, has no root in 
him, and merely lies there, because no revolution or no robber 
takes it away. But that which a man is, does ill ways by 
necessity acquire, and what the man acquires is living pro¬ 
perty, which does not wait the beck of rulers, or mobs, or 
revolutions, or fire, or storm, or bankruptcies, but perpetually 
renews itself wherever the man breathes. “ Thy lot or portion 
of life,” said the Caliph Ali, “ ia seeking after thee; therefor* 
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be at rest from seeking after it.” Oui dependence on these 
foreign goods leads us to our slavish respect for numbers. 
The political parties meet in numerous conventions; the 
greater the concourse, and with each new uproar of announce¬ 
ment, The delegation from Essex ! The Democrats from New 
Hampshire! The Whigs of Maine! the young patriot feels 
himself stronger than before by a new thousand of eyes and 
arms.' In like manner the reformers summon conventions, 
and vote and resolve in multitude. Not so, O friends! will 
the God deign to enter and inhabit you, but by a meflhod 
precisely the reverse. It is only as a man puts off all foreign 
support, and stands alone, that I see him to be strong and to 
prevail. He is weaker by every recruit to his banner. Is not 
a man better than a town ? Ask nothing of men, and in the 
endless mutation, thou only firm column must presently appear 
the upholder of all that surrounds thee. He who knows that 
power is inborn, that he is weak because he has looked for 
good out of him and elsewhere, and so perceiving, throws him¬ 
self unhesitatingly on his thought, instantly rights himself, 
stands in the erect position, commands his limbs, works 
miracles; just as a man who stands on his feet is stronger than 
a man who stands on his head. 

So use all that is called Fortune. Most men gamble with 
her, and gain all, and lose all, as her wheel rolls. Hut do thou 
leave as unlawful these winnings, and deal with Cause and 
Effect, the chancellors of God. In the Will work and acquire, 
and thou hast chained the wheel of Chance, and shalt sit here¬ 
after out of fear from her rotations. A political victory, a rise 
of rents, the recovery of your sick, or the return of your absent 
friend, or some other favourable event, raises vour spirits, and 
you think good days are preparing for you. Do not believe it 
Nothing can bring yon peace but yourself. Nothing can bring 
yon peace but the triumph c £ principles. 
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Hke wings of Time are black and white, 

I’ied with morning and with night. 

Mountain tall and ocean deep 
Trembling balance duly keep. 

In changing moon, in tidal wave. 

Glows the teud of Want and Have. 

Gauge of more and less through space 
Electric star and pencil plays. 

The lonely Earth amid the balls 
That huiiy through the eteinai halls, 

A makeweight flying to the void ( 

Supplemental asteroid. 

Or compensatory spark, 

Shoots acioss the neotial Daik. 

Man’s the elm, and Wealth the vine, 

Stanch and strong the tendrils twine : 

Though the frail nnglets thee deceive, 

None liom its stock that vine can reave. 

Fear not, then, thou child infirm, 

Theie’s no god dare wrong a worn. 

Laurel ciowns ilease to deserts, 

And power to him who power exerts 
Hast not thy share ? On winged feet, 

Lo 1 it rushes thee to meet; 

And all that Nature made thy own, 

Floating in air or pent in stone, 

Will rive the hills and swim the sea. 

And, like thy shadow, follow thee. 

E YER since I was a boy, I have wished to write a disoouree 
on Compensation : for it seemed to me when very young, 
that on this subject life was ahead of theology, and the people 
kn >w more than the preachers taught. The documents, too, 
from which the doctrine is to be drawn, charmed my fancy by 
their endless variety, and lay always before me, even in sleep; 
for they are the tools in our hands, the bread in our basket, the 
transactions of the street, the farm, and the dwelling-house, 
greetings, relations, debts and credits, the influence of charac¬ 
ter, the nature and endowment of all men. It seemed to me, 
also, that in it might be shown men a ray of divinity, the 
present action of the soul of this world, clean from all vestige 
of tradition, and so the heart of man might be bathed by an 
inundation of eternal love, conversing with that which he 
knows was always, and always must be, because it really is 
now. It appeared, moreover, that if this doctrine could be 
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stated in terms with any resemblance to those bright intuitions 
in which this truth is sometimes revealed to us, it would he a 
star in many dark hours and crooked passages in our journey 
that would not suffer us to lose our way. 

I was lately confirmed in these desires by hearing a sermon 
at church. The preacher, a man esteemed for his orthodoxy,' 
unfolded in the ordinary manner the doctrine of the Last 
Judgment. He assumed, that judgment is not executed in 
this world ; that the wicked are successful; that the good are 
miserable; and then urged from reason and from Scripture a 
compensation to be made to both parties in the next life. No 
offence appeared to be taken by the congregation at this 
doctrine. As far as I could obserao, when the meeting broke 
up, they separated without remark on the sermon. 

Yet what was the import of this teaching P What did the 
preacher mean by saying that the good aro miserable in the 
present life? Was it that houses and lands, offices, wine, 
horses, dress, luxury, are had by unprincipled men, whilst the 
saints are poor and despised; and that a compensation is to be 
made to these last hereafter, by giving them the like gratifica¬ 
tions another day,—bank-stock and doubloons, venison and 
champagne? This must be the compensation intended; for 
what else? Is it that they are to have leave to pray and 
praise P to love and serve men ? Why, that they can do now. 
The legitimate inference the disciple would draw was,—“ We 
are to have such a good time as the sinners have now;”—or to 
push it to its extreme import,—“ You sin now; we shall sin by 
and by; we would sin now, if we could; not being successful, 
we expect our revenge to-morrow.” 

The fallacy lay in the immense concession, that the bad are 
successful; that justice is not done now. The blindness of 
the preacher consisted in deferring to the base estiiuate«of the 
market of what constitutes a manly success, instead of con¬ 
fronting and convicting the world from the truth ; announcing 
the presence of the soul; the omnipotence of the will: and so 
establishing the standard of good and ill, of success and 
falsehood, 

I find a similar base tone in the popular religious works of the 
day, and the same doctrines assumed by the literary men when 
occasionally they treat the related topics. I t hink that our 
popular theology has gained in decorum, and not in principle, 
over the superstitions it has displaced. But men are better 
than this theology. Their daily life gives it the He. Every 
ingenuous and aspiring soul leaves the doctrine behind him in 
his own experience; and all men feel sometimes the falsehood 
which thev cannrt demonstrate. For men are wiser than they 
know. That which they hear in schools and pulpits without 
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afterthought, if said in conversation, womd probably bo ques* 
tioned in silence. If a man dogmatize in a mixed company on 
Providence and the divine laws, he is answered by a silence 
which conveys well enough to an observer the dissatisfaction 
of the hearer, but his incapacity to make his own statement. 

I shall attempt in this and the following chapter to record 
Borne facts that indicate the path of the law of Compensation; 
happy beyond my expectation, if I shall truly draw the 
snudlest arc of this circle. 

Polarity, or action and reaction, we meet in every part of 
nature; in darkness and light; in heat and cold; in the ebb 
and flow of waters; in male and female; in the inspiration 
and expiration of plants and animals; in the equation of 
quantity and quality in the fluids of the animal body; in the 
systole and diastole of the heart; in the undulations of fluids, 
and of sound; in the centrifugal and centripetal gravity; in 
electricity, galvanism, and chemical affinity. Superinduce 
magnetism at oue end of a needle; the opposite magnetism 
takes place at the other end. If the south attracts, the 
north repels. To empty here, you must condense there. An 
inevitable dualism bisects nature, so that each thing is a half, 
and suggests another thing to make it whole; as, spirit, 
matter; man, woman; odd, even; subjective, objective; in. 
out; upper, under; motion, rest,; yea, nay. 

Whilst the world is thus dual, so is every one of its parts. 
The entire system of things gets represented in every particle. 
There is somewhat that resembles the ebb and flow »f the sea, 
day and night, man and woman, in a single needle of the pine, 
in a kernel of corn, in each individual of every animal tribe. 
The reaction, so grand in the elements, is repeated within 
these small boundaries. For example, in the animal kingdom 
the physiologist has observed that no creatures are favourites, 
but a certain compensation balances every gift and every 
defect. A surplusage given to one part is paid out of a 
reduction from another part of the same creature. If the 
head and neck are enlarged, the trunk and extremities are cut 
short. 

The theory of the mechanic forces is another example. 
What we gam in power is lost in time; and the converse. 
The periodic or compensating errors of the planets is another 
instance. The influences of climate and soil in political history 
are another. The cold climate invigorates. The barren soil 
does not breed fevers, crocodiles, tigers, or scorpions. 

The same dualism underlies the nature and condition of 
man. Every excess causes a defect; every defect an excess. 
Every sweet hath its sour ; every evil its good. Every faculty 
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' which is a receiver of pleasure has an equal penalty pat on its 
abase. It is to answer for its moderation with its life. For 
every grain of wit there is a grain of folly. For everything 
yon have missed, yoa have gained something else; and for 
everything you gam, you lose something. If riches increase, 
they are increased that use them. If the gatherer gathers too 
much, nature takes out of the man what she putB into his 
chest; swells the estate, but kills the owner. Nature hates 
monopolies and exceptions. The waves of the sea do not more 
speedily seek a level from their loftiest tossing, than the 
varieties of condition tend to equalize themselves. There is 
always some levelling circumstance that puts down the over¬ 
bearing, the strong, the rich, the fortunate, substantially on 
the same ground with all others. Is a man too strong and 
fierce for society, and by temper and position a bad citizen,— 
a morose ruffian, with a dash of the pirate in him;—nature 
sends him a troop of pretty sons and daughters, who are 
getting along in the dame’s classes at the village school, and 
love and fear for them smooths his grim scowl to courtesy. 
Thus she contrives to intenerate the granite and felspar, takes 
the boar out and puts the lamb in, and keeps her balance true. 

The farmer imagines power and place are fine things. But 
the President has paid dear for his White House. It has 
commonly cost him all his peace, and the best of his manly 
attributes. To preserve for a short time so conspicuous an 
appearance before the world, he is content to eat dust before 
the real masters who stand erect behind the throne. Or, do 
men desire the more substantial and permanent grandeur of 
getniuB ? Neither has this an immunity. He who by force of 
will or of thought is great, and overlooks thousands, has the 
charges of that eminence. With every influx of light comes 
Pew danger. Has he light ?—he must bear witness to the. light, 
- and always outrun that sympathy which gives him such keen 
satisfaction, by his fidelity to new revelations of the incessant 
souL He must hate father and mother, wife and child. Has 
he all that the world loves and admires and covets ?—he must 
cast behind him their admiration, and afflict them by faith¬ 
fulness to his truth, and become a byword and a hissing. 

This law writes the laws of cities and nations. It is in vain 
to build or plot ot combine against it. Things refuse to be 
mismanaged long. Res nohmt dm male administrari. Though 
no checks to a new evil appear, the checks exist, and mil 
appear. If the government is cruel, the governor’s life is not 
safe. If you tax too high, the revenue will yield nothing. If 
you make the criminal code sanguinary, juries will not convict. 
If-the law is too mild, private vengeance comes in. If the 
government is a terrific democracy, the pressure is resisted by 
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an overcharge of energy in the citfeen, and life glows with a 
fiercer flame. The true life and satisfactions of man seem to 
dude the utmost rigours or felicities of condition, and to 
establish themselves with great indifferency under all varieties 
of circumstances. Under all governments the influence of 
character remains the same,—in Turkey and in New England 
about alike. Under the primeval despots of Egypt, history 
honestly confesses that man must have been as free as culture 
could make him. 

These appearances indicate the fact that the universe is 
represented in every one of its particles. Everything in 
nature contains all the powers ox nature. Everything is 
made of one hidden stuff; as the naturalist sees one type under 
every metamorphosis, and regards a horse as a running man, 
a fish as a swimming man, a bird as a flying man, a tree as a 
rooted man. Each new form repeats not only the main 
character of the type, but part for part all the details, all the 
aims, furtherances, hindrances, energies, and whole system of 
every other. Every occupation, trade, art, transaction, is a 
compend of the world, and a correlative of every other. Each 
one is an entire emblem of human life; of its good and ill, its 
trials, its enemies, its course and its end. And each one must 
somehow accommodate the whole man, and recite all his 
destiny. 

The world globes itself in a drop of dew. The microscope 
cannot find tne animalcule which is less perfect for being 
little. Eyes, ears, taste, smell, motion, resistance, appetite^ 
and organs of reproduction that take hold on eternity,—all 
find room to consist in the small creature. So do we put our 
life into every act. The true doctrine of omnipresence is, that 
God reappears with all his parts in every moss and cobweb. 
The value of the universe contrives to throw itself into every 
point. If the good is there, so is the evil; if the affinity, so 
the repulsion; if the force, so the limitation. 

Thus is the universe alive. All things are moral. That 
soul, which within ns is a sentiment, outside of us is a law. 
We feel its inspiration; out there in history we can see its 
fatal strength. “It is in the world, and the world was made 
by it.” Justice is not postponed. A perfect equity adjusts its 
balance in all parts of life. Ot wpoi bios art (wiirrowo,—The 
dice of God are always loaded. The world looks like a 
multiplication-table, or a mathematical equation, which, turn 
it how you will, balances itself. Take what figure you will, its 
«*act value, nor more nor less, still returns to you. Every 
Secret is told, every crime is punished, every virtue rewarded 
every wrong redressed, in silence and certainty. What we 
call retribution is the universal necessity by which the winds 
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appears wherever a part appears. If you see smoko, tliew 
must be fire. If you see a hand or a limb, you know that the 
trunk to which it belongs is there behind. 

Every aat rewards itself, or, in other words, integrates 
itself, in a twofold maimer: first, in the thing, or in real 
nature; and secondly, in the circumstance, or in apparent 
nature. Men call the circumstance the retribution. The 
casual retribution is in the thing, and is seen by the souL 
The retribution in the circumstance is seen by the under¬ 
standing; it is inseparable from the thing, but is often spread 
over a long time, and so does not become distinct until after 
many years. The specific stripes may follow late after the 
offence, but they follow because they accompany it. Crime 
and punishment grow out of one stem. Punishment is a fruit 
that unsuspected ripens within the flower of the pleasure 
which concealed it. Cause and effect, means and ends, seed 
and fruit, cannot be severed; for the effect already blooms 
in the cause, the end pre-exists in the means, the fruit in the 
seed. 

Whilst thus the world will be whole, and refuses to be 
disparted, we seek to act partially, to sunder, to appropriate; 
for example,—to gratify the senses, we sever the pleasure of 
the senses from the needs of the character. The ingenuity of 
man has always been dedicated to the solution of one problem, 
—how to detach the sensual sweet, the sensual strong, the 
sensual bright, &c., from the moral sweet, the moral deep, the 
moral fair; that is, again, to contrive to cut clean off this 
upper surface so thin as to leave it bottomless; to get a one 
end, without an other end. The soul says, Eat; the body 
would feast. The soul says, The man and woman should be 
one flesh and one soul; the body would join the flesh only. 
The soul says, Have dominion over all things to the ends of 
virtue; the body would have the power over things to its own 
ends. 

The soul strives amain to live and work through all things. 
It would he the only fact. All things shall be added unto it, 
—power, pleasure, knowledge, beauty. The particular man 
aims to be somebody; to set up for himself; to truck and 
higgle for a private good; and, in particulars, to ride, that he 
may ride; to dress, that he may be dressed; to eat, that he 
may eat; and to govern, that he may be seen. Men seek tc 
be great ; they would have offices, wealth, power, and fame 
They think that to be great is to possess one side of nature, — 
the sweet, without the other side, — the bitter. 

This dividing and detaching is steadily counteracted. Up 
to this day, it must be owned, no projector has had the 
smallest success. The parted water reunites behind our hand. 
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Pleasure is taken out of pleasant things, profit out cf profit¬ 
able things, power out of strong things, as soon as we seek to 
separate them from the whole. We can no more halve things 
and get the sensual good, by itself, than we can get an inside 
that shall have no outside, or a light without a shadow. 
“ Drive out nature with a fork, she conies running back.” 

Life invests itself with inevitable conditions, whieh the 
unwise seek to dodge, which one and another brags that he 
does not know ; that they do not touch him;—but the brag is 
on his lips, the conditions are in his soul. If he escapes them 
iu one part, they attack him in another more vital part. If 
he has escaped them in form, and in the appearance, it is 
because lie has resisted his life, and fled from himself, and the 
retribution is so much death. So signal is the failure of all 
attempts to make this separation of the good from the tax, 
that the experiment would not be tried,—since to try it is to 
be mad.—but for the circumstance, that when the disease 
began in the will, of rebellion and separation, the intellect is 
at once infected, so that the man ceases to see God whole in 
each object, but is able to see the sensual allurement of an 
object, and not see the sensual hurt; lie sees the mermaid’s 
head, but not the dragon’s tail; and thinks he can cut off 
that which he would have, from that which he would not 
have. “ How secret art thou who dwellest in the highest 
heavens in silence, O thou only great God. sprinkling with an 
unwearied Providence certain penal blindnesses upon such as 
have unbridled desires!”* 

The human soul is true to these facts in the painting of 
fable, of history, of law. of proverbs, of conversation. It finds 
a tongue in literature unawares. Thus the Greeks called 
Jupiter, Supreme Mind; but having traditionally ascribed to 
him many base actions, they involuntarily made amends to 
reason, by tying up the hands of so bad a god. He is made as 
helpless as a king of England. Prometheus knows one secret 
which Jove must bargain for; Minerva, another. He cannot 
get his own thunders; Minerva keeps the key of them. 

Of all the i only know the keva 
That ope the solid doois, within whose vaults 
His thundiM b bleep. ” 

A plain confession of the in-working of the All, and of it* 
moral aim. The Indian mythology ends in the same ethics; 
and it wxiuld seem impossible for any fable to be invented and 
get any currency which was not moral. Aurora forgot to ask 
youth for her lover, and though Tithonus is imiuertal, he is 
old. Achilles is not quite invulnerable; the sacred waters did 
* St. Augustine. Oou'hMKxu, P 1. 
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not wash the heel by which Thetis held him. Siegfried, m 
the Nibelungen, is not quite immortal, for a leaf fell on his 
back whilst he was bathing in the dragon’s blood, and that 
spot which it covered is mortal. And so it must be. There is 
a crack in everything God has made. It would seem, there is 
always this vindictive circumstance stealing in at unawares, 
even into the wild poesy in which the human fancy attempted 
to make bold holiday, and to shake itself free of the old laws 
—this back-stroke, this kick of the gun, certifying that the 
law is fatal; that in nature nothing can be given, all things 
are sold. 

This is that ancient doctrine of Nemesis, who keeps watch in 
the universe, and lets no offence go unchastised. The Furies, 
they said, are attendants on justice, and if the sun in heaven 
should transgress his path, they would punish him. The 
poets related that stone walls, and iron swords, and leathern 
thongs, had an occult sympathy with the wrongs of their 
owners; that the belt which Ajax gave Hector dragged the 
Trojan hero over the field at the wheels of the car of Achilles, 
and the sword which Hector gave Ajax was that on whose 
point Ajax fell. They recorded, that when the Thasians 
erected a statue to Theagenes, a victor in the games, one of 
hie rivals went to it by night, and endeavoured to throw it 
down by repeated blows, until at last bo moved it from its 
pedestal, and was crushed to death beneath its fall. 

This voice of fable has in it somewhat divine. It came from 
thought above the will of the writer. That is the best part of 
each writer, which has nothing private in it; that which he 
does not know; that which flowed out of his constitution, and 
not from his too active invention; that which in the study of 
a single artist you might not easily find, but in the study of 
many, you would abstract as the spirit of them all. Phidias 
it is not, but tbe work of man in that early Hellenic world, 
that I would know. The name and circumstance of Phidias, 
however convenient for history, embarrass when we come to 
the highest criticism.' We are to see that which man was 
tending to do in a given period, and was hindered, or, if you 
Will, modified in doing, by the interfering volitions of Phidias, 
of Dante, of Shakespeare, the organ whereby man at tbe 
moment wrought. 

Still more striking is tbe expression of this fact in the 
proverbs of all nations, which are always the literature of 
reason, or tbe statements of an absolute truth, without quali 
fication. Proverbs, like the sacred books of each nation, are 
the sanctuary of the intuitions. That which the droning 
world, chained to appearances, will not allow the realist to say 
in his own words, it will suffer him to say in proverbs without 
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contradiction. And this law of laws which the pnlpit, the senate, 
and lie college deny, is hourly preached in all markets and 
workshops by flights of proverbs, whose teaching is as true 
and aa omnipresent as that of birds and flies. 

All things are doable, one agflinst another.—Tit for tat; an 
eye for an eye; a tooth for a tooth; blood for blood; measure 
for measure; love for love.—Give and it shall be given you.— 
He that watereth shall be watered bimself.—Wnat will you 
have? quoth God; pay for it and take it.—Nothing venture, 
nothing have.—Thou shalt be paid exactly for what thou hast 
done, no more, no less.—Who doth not work shall not eat.— 
Harm watch, harm catch.—Curses always recoil on the head 
of him who imprecates them.—If you put a chain around the 
neck of a slave, the other end fastens itself around your own. 
—Bad counsel confounds the adviser.—The Devil is an ass. 

It is thus written, because it is thus in life. Our action is 
overmastered, and characterised above our will by the law of 
nature. We aim at a petty end quite aside from the public 
good, but our act arranges itself by irresistible magnetism in 
a line with the poles of the world. 

A man cannot speak but he judges himself. With his will, 
or against his will, he draws his portrait to the eye of his com¬ 
panions by every word. Every opinion reacts on him who 
utters it. It is a thread-ball thrown at a mark, but the other 
end remains in the thrower’s bag. Or. rather, it is a harpoon 
hurled at the whale, unwinding, as it flies, a coil of cord in the 
boat, and if the harpoon is not good, or not well thrown, it 
will go nigh to cut the steersman in twain, or to sink the 
boat. 

You cannot do wrong without suffering wrong. “ No man 
had ever a point of pride that was not injurious to him,” said 
Burke. The exclusive in fashionable life does not see that he 
excludes hixnself from enjoyment, in the attempt to appropriate 
it. The exclusionist in religion does not see that he shuts the 
door of heaven on himself, in striving to shut out others. 
Treat men as pawns and ninepins, and you shall suffer as well 
as they. If you leave out their heart, you shall lose your own. 
The senses would make things of all persons; of women, of 
children, of the poor. The vulgar proverb, “ I will get it from 
his purse or get it from his skin,” is sound philosophy. 

All infractions of love and equity in our social relations are 
speedily punished. They are punished by fear. Whilst I 
stand in simple relations to my fellow-man, I have no dis¬ 
pleasure in meeting him. We meet as water meets water, or 
as two currents of air mix, with perfect diffusion and interpene¬ 
tration of nature. But as soon as there is any departure from 
•UBplirity, and attempt at kalfness, ov good for me that is not 



good for him, my neighbour feels the wrong; he shrink# from 
me as far as I have shrunk from him; his eyes no longer seek 
mine; there is war between us; there is hate m him and feai 
in me. 

All the old abuses in society, universal and particular, all 
unjust accumulations of property and power, are avenged in 
the same manner. Pear is an instructor of great sagacity, 
and the herald of all revolutions. One thing he teaches, that 
there is rottenness where he appears. He is a carrion crow, 
and though you see not well what he hovers for, there is death 
somewhere. Our property is timid, our laws are timid, our 
cultivated classes are timid. Fear for ages has boded and 
mowed and gibbered over government and property. That 
obscene bird is not there for nothing. He indicates great 
wrongs which must be revised. 

Of the like nature is that expectation of change which 
instantly follows the suspension of our voluntary activity/ 
The terror of cloudless noon, the emerald of Polycrates, the 
awe of prosperity, the instinct which leads every generous 
soul to impose on itself tasks of a noble asceticism and vicari¬ 
ous virtue, are the tremblings of the balance of justice through 
the heart and mind of man. 

Experienced men of the world know very well that it is best 
to pay scot and lot as they j_ r o along, and that a man often 
pays dear for a small frugality. The borrower runs in his 
own debt. Has a man gained any thing who has received a 
hundred favours and rendered none? Has he gained by 
borrowing, through indolence or cunning, his neighbours 
wares, or horses, or money P There arises on the deed the 
instant acknowledgment of benefit on the one part, and of 
debt on the other; that is, of superiority and inferiority. 
-The transaction remains in the memory of himself and his 
neighbour; and every new transaction alters, according to its 
nature, their relation to each other. He may soon come to 
see that he had better have broken his own bones than to have 
ridden in his neighbour’s coach, and that “ the highest price 
he can pay for a thing is to ask for it.” 

A wise man will extend this lesson to all parts of life, and 
know that it is the part of prudence to face every claimant, 
and pay every just demand on your time, your talents, oryoui 
heart. Always pay; for, first or last, you must pay your entire 
debt. Persons and events may stand for a time between you 
and justice, but it is only a postponement. You must pay at 
last your own debt. If you are wise, you will dread a pros¬ 
perity which only loads you with more. Benefit is the end of 
nature. But for every benefit which you receive, a tax is 
levied. He is great who confers the most benefits. He is base 
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«— and that is the one base thing in the universe—to receive 
favours and render none. In the order of nature -we cannot 
reader benefits to those from whom we receive them, or 
only seldom. But the benefit we receive must be rendered 
again, line for line, deed for deed, cent for cent, to some, 
body. Beware of too much good staying in your hand. It 
will fast corrupt and worm worms. Pay it away quickly in 
some sort. 

Babour is watched over by the same pitiless laws. Cheapest. 
say the prudent, is the dearest labour. "What we buy in a 
broom, a mat, a waggon, a knife, is some application of good 
sense to a common want. It is best to pay in your land a 
skilful gardener, or ,to buy good sense applied to gardening; 
in your sailor, good sense applied to navigation; in the house, 
good sense applied to cooking, sewing, serving; in your agent, 
good sense applied to accounts and affairs. So do you multiply 
your presence, or spread yourself throughout your estate. 
But because of the dual constitution of things, in labour as in 
life there can be no cheating. The thief steals from himself. 
The swindler swindles himself. For the real price of labour is 
knowledge and virtue, whereof wealth and credit are signs. 
These signs, like paper money, may be counterfeited or stolen, 
but that which they repiescnt, namely, knowledge and virtue, 
cannot' be counterfeited or stolen. These ends of labour 
t canuot be answered but by real exertions of the mind, and ir 
obedience to pure motives. The cheat, the defaulter, the 
gambler, cannot extort the knowledge of material and moral 
nature which his honest care and pains yield to the operative. 
The law of nature is, Do the thing, and you shall have the 
power: but they who do not the tiling have not the power. 

Human labour, through all its forms, from the sharpening 
of a stake to the construction of a city or an epic, is one 
immense illustration of the perfect compensation of - the 
universe. The absolute balance of Give and Take, the doctrine 
that every thing has its price—and if that price is not paid, 
not that thing but something else is obtained, and that it is 
impossible to get anything without its price—is not less sub- 
lime in the columns of ji ledger than in the budgets of states, in 
the laws of light and darkness, in all the action and reaction 
of nature. I cannot doubt that the high laws which each man. 
sees implicated in those processes with which he is conversant, 
the* stem ethics which sparkle on his chisel-edge, which are 
measured o\it by his plumb and foot-rule, which stand as 
manifest in the looting of the shop-bill as in the history of a 
state—do recommend to him his trade, and though seldom 
named, exalt his business to his imagination. 

The league between virtue and nature engages all things « 

VOX,. 1. E 
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assume a hostile trout to vice. The beautiful laws and sub* 
stances of the world persecute and whip the traitor. He finds 
that things are arranged for truth and benefit, but there is no 
den in the wide world to hide a rogue. Commit a crime, and 
tho earth is made of glass. Commit a crime, and it seems as 
if a coat of snow fell on the ground, such as reveals in the 
woods the track of every partridge and fox and' squirrel and 
mole. You cannot recall the spoken word, you cannot wipe 
out the foot-track, you cannot draw up the ladder, so as to 
leave no inlet or clew. Some damning circumstance always 
transpires. The laws and substances of nature—water, snow, 
wind, gravitation—become penalties to the thief. 

On the other hand, the law holds with equal sureness for all 
right action. Love, and you shall he loved. All love is 
mathematically just, as much as the two sides of an algebraic 
equation. The good man has absolute good, which like fire 
turns everything to its own natuVe, so that you cannot do him 
any harm; but as the royal armies sent against Napoleon, 
when he approached, cast down their colours and from enemies 
became fnends, so disasters of all kinds, as sickness, offence, 
poverty, prove benefactors:— 

“ Winds blow anil waters roll 
Strength to the brave, and power and deity, 

Yet in themselves are nothing.’’ 

The good are befriended even by weakness and defect. As 
no man had ever a point of pride that was not injurious to him, 
so no man had ever a defect that was not somewhere made useful 
to him. The stag in the fable admired his horns and blamed 
his feet, but when the hunter came, his feet saved him, and 
afterwards, caught in a thicket, his horns destroyed him. 
Every man in his lifetime needs to thank his faults. As no 
man thoroughly understands a truth until he has contended 
against it, so no man has a thorough acquaintance with the 
hindrances or talents of men, until he has suffered from the 
one, and seen the triumph of the other over his own want of 
the same. Has he a defect of temper that unfits him to live 
in society? Thereby he is driven to entertain himself alone, 
and acquire habits of self-help; and thus, like the wounded 
• oyster, he mends his shell with pearl. 

Our strength grows out.of our weakness. The indignation 
which arms itself with secret forces does not awaken until we 
are pricked and stung and sorely assailed. A great man m 
always willing to be little. Whilst he sits on the cushion of 
advantages, he goes to sleep. When he is pushed, tormented, 
defeated, be has a chance to learn something; he has been put 
ouhis wits, cu his manhood; he has gained facts; learns his 
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ignorance; is cured of the insanity of conceit; has g,.t mode¬ 
ration and real skill. The wise man throws himBelf on the 
side of his assailants. It is more his interest than it is theirs 
to find his weak point. The wound oicatrizes and falls off 
from him like a dead akin, and when they would triumph, lo! he 
has passed on invulnerable. Blame is safer than praise. I hate 
to be defended in p newspaper. As long as all that is said is 
said against me, I feel a certain assurance of success. But ae 
Boon as honeyed words of praise are spoken for me. I feel as 
one that lies unprotected before his enemies. In general, 
every evil to which we do not succumb is a benefactor. As 
the Sandwich Islander believes that the ^rength and valour of 
the enemy he kills passes into himself, so we gain the strength 
of the temptation we resist. 

The same guards which protect us from disaster, defect, and 
enmity, defend ns. if we will, from selfishness and fraud. 
Bolts and bars are not the best of our institutions, nor is 
shrewdness in trade a mark of wisdom. Men suffer all their 
life long, under the foolish superstition that they can be 
cheated. But it is as impossible for a man to be cheated by 
any one but himself, as for a thing to be and not to be at the 
same time. There is a third silent party to all our bargains. 
The nature and soul of things takes on itself tlie guaranty of 
the fulfilment of every contract, so that honest service cannot 
come to loss. If you serve an ungrateful master, serve him 
the more. Put God in your debt. Every stroke shall be re¬ 
paid. The longer the payment is witlibolden. the better for 
you; for compound interest on compound interest is the rate 
and usage of this exchequer. 

The history of persecution is a history of endeavours to 
cheat nature, to make water run up hill, to twist a rope of 
sand. It makes no difference whether the actors be many 01 
one, a tyritnt or a mob. A mob is a society of bodies \ olnn- 
tarily bereaving themselves of reason, and traversing its work. 
The mob is man voluntarily descending to the nature of the 
beast. Its fit hour of activity is night. Its actions are insane 
like its whole constitution. It persecutes a principle: it would 
whip a right; it would ta.r and feather justice, by inflicting 
fire and outrage upon the bouses and persons of those who 
have these. It resembles the prank of boys, who run with 
fire-engines to put out the ruddy aurora streaming to the 
stars. The inviolate spirit turns their spite against the wrong¬ 
doers. The martyr cannot be dishonoured. Every lash in¬ 
flicted is a tongue of fame; every prison, a more illustrious 
abode; every burned book or house enlightens the world; 
every suppressed or expunged word reverberates through the 
earth from side to side. Hours of Bazuty and consideration 



are always arriving to communities^ as to individuals, when 
the truth is seen, and the martyrs are justified.' 

Thus do-all things preach the indiffereney of circumstances. 
The man is all. Everything has two sides, a good and an 
evil. Every advantage has its tax. I learn to he content. 
But the doctrine of compensation is not the doctrine of in¬ 
differency. The thoughtless say, on hearing these represent¬ 
ations,—What boots it to do well ? there is one event to good 
and evil; if I gain any good, 1 must pay for it; if I lose any 
good, I gain some other; all actions are indifferent. 

There is a deeper*fact in the soul than compensation, to 
wit, its own nature. The soul iB not a compensation, but a 
ife. The soul is. Under all this running sea of circumstance, 
whose waters ebb and flow with perfect balance, lies the abori¬ 
ginal abyss of real Being. Essence, or God, is not a relation, 
or a part, hut the whole. Being is the vast affirmative, ex¬ 
cluding negation, self-balanced, and swallowing up all relations, 
parts, and times within itself. Nature, truth, vartue, are the 
influx from thence. Vice is the absence or departure of the 
same. Nothing, Falsehood, may indeed stand as the great 
Night or shade, on which, as a background, the living universe 
paints itself forth; hut no fact is begotten by it; it cannot 
work; for it is not. It cannot work any good; it cannot 
work any harm. It is harm inasmuch as it is worse not to be 
than to be. 

We feel defrauded of the retribution due to evil acts, because 
the criminal adheres to his vice and contumacy, and does not 
come to a crisis or judgment anywhere in visible nature. 
There is no stunning confutation of his nonsense before men 
and angels. Has he therefore outwitted the law P Inasmuch 
as ha carries the malignity and the lie with him. he so far 
deceases from nature. In some manner there will be a de¬ 
monstration of the wrong to the understanding also; but 
should we not see it, this deadly deduction makes square the 
eternal account. 

Neither can it be said, on the other hand, that the gain of 
Tectitude must he bought by any loss. There is no penalty to 
virtue; no penalty to wisdom; they are proper additions of 
being. In a virtuous action, I properly am ; in a virtuous 
act, I add to the world; I plant into deserts conquered from 
Chaos and Nothing, and see the darkness receding on the 
limits of the horizon. There can be no excess to love; none 
to knowledge; none to beauty, when these attributes are con¬ 
sidered in the purest sense. The soul refuses limi ts, and &1- 
wavs affirms an Optimism, never a Pessimism. 

fiia life is a progress, and not a station. His instinct is 
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trust. Our instinct uses “ more ” and “ less ” in application 
to man, of the presence of the soul, and not of its absence; the 
brave man as greater than the coward,- the true, the bene¬ 
volent, the wise, is more a man, and not less, than the fool and 
knave. There is no tax on the good of virtue; for that is the 
incoming of God himself, or absolute existence, without any 
comparative. Material good has its tax, and if it came with¬ 
out desert or sweat, has no root in me, and the next wind 
will blow it away.' But all the good of nature is the soul’s, 
and may be had, if paid for ih nature’s lawful coin, that it,, 
by labour which the heart and the head allow. I no longer 
wish to meet a good I de- not earn, for example, to find a pot 
of buried gold, knowing that it brings with it new burdens. ( I 
do not wish more external goods,—neither possessions, nor 
honours, noc powers, nor persons. The gain is apparent; the 
tax is certain. But there is po tax on the knowledge that the 
compensation exists, and that it is not desirable to dig up 
treasure. Herein 1 rejoice with a serene eternal peace. I 
contract the boundaries of possible mischief. I learn the 
wisdom of St. Bernard,—“Nothing can work me damage 
except myself; the harm that I sustain I carry about with me, 
and never iim a real sufferer but by my own fault.” 

In the nature of the soul is the compensation for the in¬ 
equalities of condition. The radical tragedy of nature seems 
to be the distinction of More and Less. How can Less not 
feel the pain; how not feel indignation or malevolence towards 
More P Look at those who have less faculty, and one feels 
sad; and knows not well what to make of it. He almost shuns 
their eye; he fears they will upbraid God. Wbat Bhould they 
doP It seems a great injustice. But see the facts nearly/ 
and these mountainous inequalities vanish. Love reduces them, 
as the sun melts the iceberg in the sea. The heart and soul 
of all men being one, this bitterness of His and Mine ceases. 
His is mine. I am my brother, and my brother is me. If I 
feel overshadowed and outdone by great neighbours, I can 
yet love; I can still receive; and he that loveth maketh his 
own'the grandeur he loves. Thereby 1 make the discovery 
that my brother is my guardian, acting for me with the friend¬ 
liest designs, and the estate I so admired and envied is my 
own. It is the nature of the soul to appropriate all things. 
Jesus and Shakespeare arc fragments of the soul, and by love 
I conquer and incorporate them in my own conscious domain. 
His virtue, —is not that mine P His wit,—if it cannot be made 
mine, it is not-wit. 

Such, also, is the natural history of calamity. The changes, 
which break up at Bhort intervals the prosperity of men are 
advertisements of a nature whose law is growth. .Every soul 
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is by this intrinsic necessity quitting its whole system of 
things, its friends, and home, and lawB, and faith, as the shell¬ 
fish crawls out of its beautiful but stony case, because it no 
longer admits of its growth, and slowly forms a new boose. 
In proportion to theivigour of the individual, these revolutions 
are frequent, \mtil in some happier mind they are incessant, 
and all worldly relations hang very loosely about bim, be¬ 
coming, as it were, a transparent fluid membrane through 
which the living form is seen, and not, as in most men, an 
indurated heterogeneous fabric of many dates, and of no 
settled character, in which the man is imprisoned. Then 
there can be enlargement, and the man of to-day scarcely 
recognizes the man of yesterday. And such should be the 
outward biography of man in time, a putting off of dead 
circumstances day by day, as be renews his raiment day by 
day. But to us, in our lapsed estate, resting, not advancing, 
resisting, not co-operating with the divine expansion, this 
growth comes by shocks. 

We cannot part with our friends. We cannot let our angels 
go. We do not aee that they only go out, that archangels 
may come in. We are idolaters of the old. We do not believe 
in the riches of the soul, in its proper eternity and omni¬ 
presence. We do not believe there is any force in to-day to 
rival or recreate that beautiful yesterday. We linger in the 
ruins of the old tent, where once we had bread and shelter and 
organs, nor believe that the spirit can feed, cover, and nerve 
us again. We cannot again find aught so dear, so sweet, so 
graceful. But we sit and weep in vain. The voice of "the 
Almighty saith, ‘Up and onward for evermore!’ We cannot 
stay amid the ruins. Neither will we rely on the new; and 
so we walk ever with reverted eyes, like those monsters who 
look backwards. 

And yet the compensations of calamity are made apparent 
to the understanding also, after long intervals of time. A 
fever, a mutilation, a cruel disappointment, a loss of wealth, a 
loss of friends, seems at the moment unpaid loss, and unpayable. 
But the sure years reveal the deep remedial force that under¬ 
lies all facts. The death of a dear friend, wife, brother, lover, 
which seemed nothing but privation, somewhat later assumes 
the aspect of a guide or genius; for it commonly operates 
revolutions in our way of life, terminates an epoch of infancy 
or of youth which was waiting to be closed, breaks up a 
■tfonted occupation, or a household, or style of living, and 
allows the formation of new ones more friendly to the growth 
of character. It permits or constrains the formation of hew 
acquaintances, and the reception of new influences that prove 
of the first importance to the next years; and the man or 
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woman who would have remained a sunny garden-flover, with 
no room for its roots and too much sunshine for its head, by 
the falling of the wails and the neglect of the gardener, is 
made the banian of the forest, yielding shade and fruit to wide 
neighbourhoods of men. 


IV.— SPIRITUAL LAWS. 

The living Heaven thy prayers respect, 

House at once and architect, 

Quarrying man’s lejected hours, 

Builds theiewith eternal towers ; 

Sole and self-commanded woiks, 

Fears not undermining days, 
fi row's by decays, 

And, by the famous might that lurks 
lu reaction and recoil. 

Wakes flame to freeze, aud ice to hoi); 

Forging, tluougli swait arm* of Oflence, 

The silver seat of lunoctnce. 

TITHE N the act of reflection takes place in the mind, when 
It we look at ourselves in the light of thought, we discover 
that our life is embosomed in beauty. Behind us, as we go, all 
things assume pleasing fertns, as cloudB do far off. Not only 
things familiar and stale, but even the tragic’and terrible, are 
comely, as they take their place in the pictures of memory. 
The river-bank, the weed at the water-side, the old house, the 
foolish person,—however neglected in the passing,—have a 
grace in the past. Even the corpse that has lain in the 
chambers has added a solemn ornament to the house. The 
soul will not know either deformity or pain. If, in the hours 
of clear reason, we should speak the severest truth, we should 
say, that we had never made a sacrifice. In these hours the 
mind seems so great, that nothing can be taken from us that 
seems much. All loss, all pain, is particular; the universe 
remains to the heart unhurt. Neither vexations nor calamities 
abate our trust. No man ever stated his griefs as lightly as 
he might. Allow for exaggeration in the most patient and 
sorely ridden hack that was ever driven. For it is only the 
finite that has wrought and suffered; the infinite lies stretched 
in smiling repose. 

The intellectual life may he kept clean and healthful, if man 
will live .the life of nature, and not import into his mind 
difficulties which are none of his. No man need be perplexed 
in his speculations. Let him do and say what strictly belongs 
to Kim, and, though very ignorant of books, his nature shall 
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not yield him any intellectual obstructions and doubts. On* 
young people are diseased with the theological problems ol 
original sm, origin of evil, predestination, and the like. 
These never presented a practical difficulty to any man,—never 
darjreqed across any man’s road, who did not go out of his 
way to seek them. These are the soul’s mumps, and measles, 
and whooping-coughs, and those who have not caught them 
cannot describe their health or prescribe the cure. A simple 
mind will not know these enemies. It is quite another thing 
that he should be able to give account of his faith, and expound 
to another the theory of his self-union and freedom. This 
requires rare gifts. Yet, without this self-knowledge, there 
may be a sylvan strength and integrity in that which he iB. 
“A few strong instincts and a few plain rules ” suffice us. 

My will never gave the images in my mind the rank they 
now take. The regular course of studies, the years of acade¬ 
mical and professional education, have not yielded me better 
facts than some idle books under tbe bench at the Latin 
School. What we do not call education is more precious than 
that which we call so. We form no guess, at the time of 
receiving a thought, of its comparative value. And education 
often wastes its effort in attempts to thwart and balk this 
natural magnetism, which is sure to select what belongs to it. 

In like manner, our moral nature is vitiated by any inter¬ 
ference of our will. People represent virtue as a struggle, and 
take to themselves great airs upon their attainments, and tho 
question is everywhere vexed, when a noble nature is com¬ 
mended, whether the man is not better who strives with 
temptation. But there is no merit in the matter. Either God 
is there, or he is not there. We love characters in proportion 
as they are impulsive and spontaneous. The less a man thinks 
or knows about his virtues, the better we like him. Timoleon’s 
victories are the best victories; which ran and flowed like 
Homer’s verses, Plutarch said. When we see a soul whose 
acts are all regal, graceful, and pleasant as roses, we must 
thank God that such things can be and are, and not turn 
sourly on the angel, and say, ‘ Crump is a better man with hia 
grunting resistance to all his native devils.’ 

Not less conspicuous is the preponderance of nature over 
will in all practical life. There is less intention in history 
than we ascribe to it. We impute deep-laid, far-sighted plans 
to Csesar and Napoleon; but the best of their power was in 
nature, not in them. Men of an extraordinary success, in 
their honest moments, have always sung, ‘Not unto us, not 
unto us.’ According to the faith of their times, they have 
built altars to Fortune, or to Destiny, or to St. Julian. Their 
success lay in their parallelism to the course of thought, which 
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(round in them an unobstructed channel; and the wonders of 
which they were the visible conductors seemed to the eye their 
deed. Did the wires generate the galvanism ? It is even true 
that there was less in them on which they could reflect, than 
in another ; as the virtue of a pipe is to be smooth and hollow. 
That which externally seemed will and immovableness was 
willingness and self-annihilation. Could Shakespeare give a 
theory of Shakespeare ? Could ever a man of prodigious 
mathematical genius convey to others any insight into his 
methods? If he could communicate that secret, it would 
instantly lose its exaggerated value, blending with the day¬ 
light and the vital energy the power to stand and to go. 

The lesson is forcibly taught by these observations, that oui 
life might be much easier and simpler than we make it; that 
the world might be a happier place than it is; that there is no 
need of struggles, convulsions, and despairs, of the wringing 
of the hands and the gnashing of the teeth; that we miscreate 
our own evils. We interfere with the optimism of nature; for, 
whenever we get this vantage-ground of the past, or of a wiser 
mind in the present, we are able to discern that we are begirt 
with laws which execute themselves. 

The face of external nature teaches the same lesson. Nature 
will not have us fret and fume. She does not like our 
benevolence or our learning much better than she likes our 
frauds and wars. When we come out of the caucus, or the 
bank, or the Abolition-convention, or the Temperance-meeting, 
or the Transcendental club, into the fields and woods, she says 
to us, ‘ So hot ? my little Sir.’ 

We are full of mechanical actions. We must needs inter¬ 
meddle, and have things in our own way, until the sacrifices 
and virtues of society are odious. Love should make joy; but 
our benevolence is unhappy. Oar Sunday-schools, and churches, 
and pauper-societies are yokes to the neck. We pain ourselves 
•to please nobody. There are natural ways of arriving at the 
same ends at which these aim, but do not arrive. Why should 
all virtue work in one and the same way ? Why should all 
give dollars P It is very inconvenient to us country folk, and 
we do not think any good will come of it. We have not 
dollars; merchants have; let them give them. Farmers will 
give corn ; poets will sing; women will sew; labourers will 
lend a hand; the children will bring flowers. And why drag 
this dead weight of a Sunday-school over the whole Christen¬ 
dom P It is natural and. beautiful that childhood should 
inquire, and maturity should teach; but it is time enough to 
answer questions when they are asked. Do not shut up the 
young people against their will in a pew, and force the children 
to ask them questions for an nour against their will. 
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If we look wider, tilings are all alike; laws, and letters, and 
creeds, and inodes of living, seem a trtveBtie of truth. Oar 
society is encumbered by ponderous machinery, which re¬ 
sembles the endless aqueducts which the Romans built over 
hill and dale, and which are superseded by the discovery of 
the law that water rises to the level of its source. It is a 
Chinese wall which any nimble Tartar can leap over. It is a 
standing army, not so good as a peace. It is a graduated, 
titled, richly appointed empire, quite superfluous when town- 
meetings are found to answer just as well. 

Let us draw a lesson from nature, which always works by- 
short ways. When the fruit is ripe, it falls. "When the fruit 
is despatched, the leaf falls. The circuit of the waters is mere 
falling. The walking of man and all animals is a falling for¬ 
ward. All our manual labour and works of strength, as pry¬ 
ing, splitting, digging, rowing, and so forth, are done by dint 
of continual falling, and the globe, earth, moon, comet, sun, 
staT, fall for ever and ever. 

The simplicity of the universe is very different from the 
simplicity of a machine. He who sees moral nature out and 
out, and thoroughly knows how knowledge is acquired and 
character formed, is a pedant. The simplicity of nature is 
not that which may easily be read, but is inexhaustible. The 
last analysis can nowise be made. We judge of a man’s 
wisdom by his hope, knowing that the perception of the in- 
exhaustiblencss of nature is an immortal youth. The wild 
fertility of nature is felt in comparing our rigid names and 
reputations with our fluid consciousness. We, pass in the 
world for sects and schools, for erudition and piety, and we 
are all the time jejune babes. One sees very well how Pyr¬ 
rhonism grew up. Every man sees that he is that middle 
point, whereof everything may be affirmed and denied with 
equal reason. He is old, he is young, he is very wise, he is 
altogether ignorant. He hears and feels what you say of the, 
seraphim, and of the tin-pedler. There is no permanent wise 
man, except in the figment of the Stoics. W T e side with the 
hero, aa we read or paint, against the coward and the robber ; 
but we have been ourselves that coward and robber, and shall 
be again, not in the low circumstance, but in comparison with 
the grandeurs possible to the bouI. 

A little consideration of what takes place around us every 
day would show us, that a higher law than that of our will 
regulates events; that our painful labours are unnecessary, 
ana fruitless; that only in our easy, simple, spontaneous 
action are we strong, and by contenting ourselves with obe¬ 
dience we become divine. Belief and love—a believing love 
will relieve us of a vast load of care. 0 my brothers, God 
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exists. There is a soul at the centre of nature, anJ over the 
will of every man, so that none of ns can wrong the universe. 
It has so infused its strong enchantment into nature, that we 
prosper when we accept its advice, and when we struggle to 
wound its creatures, our hands are glued to our sides, or they 
beat our own breasts, The whole course of things goes to 
teach us faith. We need only obey. There is a guidance for 
each' of us, and by lowly listening we shall hear the right word. 
Why need you choose so painfully your place, and occupation, 
and associates, and modes of action, and of entertainment P 
Certainly there is a possible right for you that precludes the 
need of balance and wilful election. For you there is a reality, 
a fit place and congenial duties. Place yourself in the middle 
of the stream of power and wisdom which animates all whom 
it floats, and you are without effort impelled to truth, to right, 
and a perfect contentment. Then you put all gain say era in 
the wrong. Then you arc the world, the measure of light, of 
truth, of beauty. Jf we will not be mar-plots with our miser¬ 
able interferences, the work, the society, letters, arts, science, 
religion of men would go on far better than now, and the 
heaven predicted from the beginning of the world, and still 
predicted from the bot tom of the heart, would organize itself, 
as do now the rose, and the air, and the sun. 

I say, do not choose ; but that is a figure of speech by which 
I would distinguish what is commonly colled choice among 
men, and which is a partial act, the choice of the hands, of the 
eyes, of the appetites, and not a whole act of the man. But 
that which I call right or goodness is the choice of my con¬ 
stitution ; and that which I call heaven, and inwardly aspire 
after, is the state or circumstance desirable to my constitution; 
and the action which I in all iay years tend to do. is the work 
for my faculties. We must hold a .man amenable to reason 
for the choice of his daily craft or profession. It is not an 
. excuse any longer for his deeds, that they are the custom of 
his trade. What business has he with an evil trade P Has he 
not a calling in his character P 

Each man has his own vocation. The talent is the call. 
There is one direction in which all space is open to him. He 
has faculties silently inviting him thither to endless exertion. 
He is like a ship in a river: he runs against obstructions on 
every side hut one; on that side all obstruction is taken away, 
and he sweeps serenely over a deepening channel into an in¬ 
finite sea. This talent and this call depend on his organization, 
or the mode in which the general soul incarnates itself in him. 
He inclines to do something .which is easy to him. and good 
when it is done, but which ro other man can do. He has no 
rival. For the more truly le consults nis own powers, the 
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mere difference will his work exhibit from the work of ary 
other. His ambition is exactly proportioned to his powers. 
The height of the pinnacle is determined by the breadth of 
the hose. Every man has this call of the power to do some- 
•what unique, and no man has any other call. The pretence 
that he has another call, a summons by name and personal 
election and outward “ signs that mark him extraordinary, 
and not in the roll of common men,” is fanaticism, and betrays 
obtuseness to perceive that there is one mind in all thd in- 
. dividuals, and no respect of persons therein. 

By doing his work, he makes the need felt which he can 
supply, and creates the taste by which he is enjoyed. Bv do¬ 
ing his own work, he unfolds himself. It is the vice of our 
public speaking that it has not abandonment. Somewhere, 
not only every orator but every man should let out all tho 
length of all the reins; should find or make a frank and hearty 
expression of what force and meaning is in him. The common 
experience is, that the man fits himself as well as he can to the 
customary details of that work or trade he falls into, and tends 
it as a dog turns a spit. Then is he a part of the machine he 
moves ; the man is lost. Until he can manage to communicate 
himself to others in his full stature and proportion, he does 
not yet find his vocation. He must find in that an outlet for 
his character, bo that he may justify his work to their eyes. 
If the labour is mean, let him by liis thinking and character 
make it liberal. Whatever he knows and thinks, whatever in 
his apprehension is worth doing, that let him communicate, or 
men will never know and honour him aright. Foolish, whenever 
you take the meanness and formality of that thing you dp, 
instead of converting it intp the obedient spiracle of your 
character and aims. 


We like only 6iieh actions as have already long had the 
praise of men, and do not perceive that anything man can do 
may be divinely done. We think greatness entailed or organ¬ 
ized in some places or duties, in certain offices or occasions, 
and do not see that Paganini can extract rapture from a cat¬ 
gut, and Eulenstein from a jews-harp, and a nimble-fingered 
lad out of shreds of paper with his scissors, and Landseer out 
of swine, and the hero out of the pitiful habitation and com¬ 


pany in which he was hidden. What we call obscure con¬ 
dition or vulgar society is that condition and society whoso 
poetry is not yet written, but which you shall presently make 
as enviable and renowned as any. In our estimates, let us 
take a lesson from kings. The parts of hospitality, the con¬ 
nection of families, the impressiveness of death, and a thousand 
other things, royalty makes its own estimate of, and a royal mind 
wiU. To make habitually a new estimate—that is elevation. 
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What a man does, that he has. What has he to do with 
hope or fear P In himself is his might. Let him regard no 
good as solid, but that which is in his nature, and which must 
grow out of him as long as he exists. The goods of fortune 
may come and go like summer leaves; let him scatter them on 
every wind as the momentary signB of his infinite pro¬ 
ductiveness. 

He may have his own. A man’s genius, the quality that 
differences him from every other, the susceptibility to one 
class of influences, the selection of what is fit for him, the re¬ 
jection of what is unfit, determines for him the character of 
the universe. A man is a method, a progressive arrangement, 
a selecting principle, gathering his like to him, wherever he 
goes. He takes only his own out of the multiplicity that 
sweeps and circles round him. He is like one of those booms 
which are set out from the shore on rivers to catch drift-wood, 
or like the loadstone amongst splinters of steel. Those facts, 
words, persons, which dwell in his memory without his being 
able to say wliy r , remain, because they have a relation to him 
not less real for being as yet unapprehended. They are 
symbols of value to him, as they can interpret parts of his 
consciousness which he would vainly seek words for in the 
conventional images of books and other minds. What attracts 
my attention shall have it, as I will go to the man who knocks 
at my door, whilst, a thousand persons, as worthy, go by it, to 
vyhom I give no regard. It is enough that these particulars 
speak to me. A few anecdotes, a few traits of character, 
manners, face, a few incidents, have an emphasis in your 
memory out of all proportion to their apparent significance, if 
you measure them by the ordinary sliindards. They relate to 
your gift. Let them have their weight, and do not reject them, 
and cast about for illustration and facts more usual in litera¬ 
ture. What your heart thinks great is great. The soul’s 
emphasis is always right. 

Over all things that are agreeable to Ills nature and genius, 
the man has the highest right. Everywhere he may take what 
belongs to his spiritual estate, nor can be take anything else, 
though all doors were open, nor can all the force of men hinder 
him frota taking so much. It is vain to attempt to keep a 
secret from one who has a right to know it. It will tell itself. 
That mood into which a friend can bring ns is his dominion 
over ns. To the thoughts of that state of mind he has a right. 
All the secrets of that state of mind he can compel. This is a 
law which statesmen use in practice. All the terrors of the 
French Republic, which held Austria in awe, were unable to 
command her diplomacy. But Napoleon sent to Vienna M. de 
Narbonno, one of the old noblesse, with the morals, manners, 
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and name of that interest, saying, that it-was indispensable to 
send to the old aristocracy of Europe men of the same con- 
mention, which, in fact, constitutes a sort of free-maaonry 
M, de Narbonne, in less than a fortnight, penetrated all tht 
secrets of the imperial cabinet. 

Nothing seems so easy as to speak and to be understood. 
Yet a man may come to find that the strongest of defences and 
of ties—that he has been understood; and he who has received 
an opinion may come to find' it the most inconvenient of bonds. 

If a teacher have any opinion which he wishes to conceal, 
his pupils will become as fully indoctrinated into that as into 
any which he publishes. If you pour water into a vessel 
twisted into coils and angles, it is vain to say, I will pour it 
only into this or that;—it will find its level in all. Men feel 
and act the consequences of your doctrine, without being able 
to show how they follow. Show us an arc of the curve, and e 
good mathematician will find out the whole figure. We are 
always reasoning from the seen to the unseen. Hence the 
perfect intelligence that subsists between wise men of remote 
ages. A man cannot bury his meanings so deep in his book, 
but time and like-minded men will find them. Plato had a 
secret doctrine, had he? What secret can he conceal from 
the eyes of Bacon? of Montaigne? of Kant? Therefore, 
Aristotle said of his works, “They are published and not 
published.” 

No man can learn what be has not preparation for learning, 
however near to his eyes is the object. A chemist may tell 
his most precious secrets to a carpenter, and he shall be never 
the wiser—the secrets he would not utter to a chemist for an 
estate, (rod screens us evermore from premature ideas. Our 
eyes are holden that we cannot see things that stare us in the 
face, until the hour arrives when the mind is ripened; then 
we behold them, and the time when we saw them not is like a 
dream. 

Not in nature hut in'man is all the beauty and worth he 
sees. The world is very empty, and is indebted to this gilding 
exalting bouI for all its pride. “Earth fills her lap with 
splendours ” not her own. The vale of Ternpe, Tivoli, and Romo 
are earth and water, rocks and sky. There are as good earth 
and water in a - thousand places, yet how unaffecting! 

People are not the better for the sun and moon, the h( rizon 
, and the trees; as it is not observed that the keepers of Roman 
galleries, or the valets of painters, have any elevation oi 
thought, or that librarians are wiser men than others. There 
are graces in the demeanour of a polished and noble person, 
which are lost upon the eye of a churl. These are like tlu 
stars whose light has not yet reached us. 
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He may see wnat lie maketh. Our dreams are the sequel of 
oar waking knowledge. The visions of the night bear some 
proportion, to the visions of the day Hideous dreams are 
exaggerations of the sins of the day. We see our evil affections 
embodied in bad physiognomies. On the Alps, the traveller 
sometimes beholds his own shadow magnified to a giant, so 
that every gesture of his hand is terrific. “ My children,” said 
an old man to his boys scared by a figure in the dark entry, 
“my children, you will never see anything worse than your¬ 
selves.” As in dreams, so in the scarcely less fluid events of 
the world, every man sees himself in colossal, without knowing 
that it is himself. The good, compared to the evil which he 
sees, is as his own good to his own evil. Every quality of his 
mind is magnified m some one acquaintance, and every emotion 
of his heart in some one. He is like a quincunx of trees, which 
counts five, east, west, north, or south; or, an initial, medial, 
and terminal acrostic. And why not ? He cleaves to one 
person, and avoids another, according to their Likeness or 
unlikeness to himself, truly seeking himself in his associates, 
and moreover in his trade, and habits, and gestures, and meats, 
and drinks; and comes at last to be faithfully represented by 
every view you take of his circumstances. 

He may read what he writes. What can we see or acquire, 
but what we are? You have observed a skilful man reading 
Virgil. Well, that author is a thousand books to a thousand 
persons. Take the book into your two hands, and read your 
eyes out; you will never find what I find. If any ingenious 
reader would have a monopoly of the wisdom or delight 
he gets, he is as secure now the book is Englished, as if it 
were imprisoned in the Pelews’ tongue. It is with a good 
book as it is with good company. Introduce a base person 
among gentlemen; it is all to no purpose; be is not their 
fellow. Every society protects itself. The company- i,s per¬ 
fectly Bafe, and he is not one of them, though his hotly is in 
the rooirt. 

What avails it to fight with the eternal laws of mind, which 
adjust the relation of all persons to each other, by the mathe¬ 
matical measure of their havings and beings ? Gertrude is 
enamoured of Guy; how high, how aristocratic, how Roman 
his mien and manners ! to live with him were life indeed, and 
no purchase is too great; and heaven and earth are moved to 
that end. Well, Gertrude has Guy; but what now avails how 
high, how aristocratic, how Roman his mien and manner*- if 
bis heart and aims are in the senate, in the theatre, and in the 
billiard-room, and she has no aims, no conversation, that can 
«n chant'her graceful lord P 

He shall have his own society. Wo can love nothing but 
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nature. The most wonderful talents, the most meritorious 
exertions, really avail very little with us; hut nearness or 
likeness of nature—how beautiful is the ease of its victory 1 
Persons approach us famous for their beauty, for their accom¬ 
plishments, worthy of all wonder for their charms and gifts * 
they dedicate their own skill to the hour and the company, 
with very imperfect result. To be sure, it would be ungrateful 
in us not to praise them loudly. Then, when all is done, a 
person of related mind, a brother or sister by nature, conies to 
ns so softly and easily, so nearly and intimately, as if A were 
the blood in our proper veins, that we feel as if some one was 
gone, instead of another having come; we are utterly relieved 
and refreshed; it is a sort of joyful solitude. We foolishly 
think in our days of sin, that we must court friends by 
compliance to the customs of society, to its dress, its breeding, 
and its estimates. But only that soul can be my friend which 
I encounter on the line of my own march, that soul to which I 
do not decline, and which does not decline to me, but, native 
of the same celestial latitude, repeats in its own all my ex¬ 
perience. The scholar forgets himself, and apes the customs 
and co8tumeaiof the man of the world, an deserve the smile of 
beauty, and follows some giddy girl, not yet taught by religious 
passion to know the noble woman with all that is serene, 
oracular, and beautiful in her soul. Let him be great, and love 
shall follow Mm. Nothing is more deeply punished than the 
neglect of the affinities by which alone society should be formed, 
and the insane levity of choosing associates by others’ eyes. 

He may set his own rate. It is a maxim worthy of all 
acceptation, that a man may have that allowance he takes. 
Take the place and attitude which belong to you, and all men 
acquiesce. The world must be just. It leaves every man, with 
profound unconcern, to set his own rate. Hero or driveller, it 
meddles not in the matter. It will certainly accept your own 
measure of yonr doing and being, whether you sneak about 
and deny your own name, or whether you see your work 
produced to the concave sphere of the heavens, one with the 
revolution of the stars. 

The same reality pervades all teaching. The man may 
* teach by doing, and not otherwise. If he can communicate 
himself, he can teach, but not by word6. Ho teaches who 
gives, and he learns who receives. There is no teaching until 
She pupil is brought into the same state or principle in which 
you are; a transfusion takes place; he is you, and you are he; 
then is a teaching; and by no unfriendly chance or £ad 
company can he ever quite lose the benefit. But your propo- 
Bitions run out of one ear as they ran in at the other! we see 
it advertised that Mr. Grand will deliver an oration on the 
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Fourth of July, and Mr. Hand before the Mechanics’ Asso¬ 
ciation, and we do not go thither, because we know that these 
gentlemen will not communicate their own character and 
experience to the Company. If we had reason to expect such 
a confidence, we should go through all inconvenience and 
opposition. The sick would be earned in litters. But a public 
oration is an escapade, a non-committal, an apology, a gag, and 
not a co mmuni cation, not a speech, not a man. 

A like Nemesis presides over all intellectual works. We 
have yet to learn, tljat the thing uttered in words m not 
therefore affirmed. It must affirm itself, or no forms of logic 
or of oath can give it evidence. The sentence must also 
contain its own apology for being spoken. 

The effect of any writing on the public mind is mathe¬ 
matically measurable by its depth of thought. How much 
water does it draw f If it awaken you to think, if it lift you 
from your feet with the great voice of eloquence, then the 
effect is to be wide, slow, permanent, over the minds of men; 
if the pages instruct you not, they will die like flies in the 
hour. The way to speak and write what shall not go out of 
fashion, is, to speak and write sincerely. The argument which 
has not power to reach my own practice, I may well doubt, 
will fail to reach yours. But take Sidney’s maxim:—“ Look / 
in thy heart, and write.” He that writes to himself writes to 
an eternal public. That statement only is fit to be made 
public, which you have come at in attempting to satisfy your 
own curiosity. The writer who takes his subject from his ear, 
and not from his heart, should kpow that he has lost as much 
as he seems to have gained, and when the empty book has 
gathered all its praise, and half the people say, ‘ What poetry ! 
what genius!’ it still needs fuel to make fire. That only 
profits which is profitable. Life alone can impart life; and 
though we should burst, we can only be valued as we make 
ourselves valuable. There is no luck in literary reputation. 
They who make up the final verdict upon every book are not 
the partial and noisy readers of the hour when it appears; but 
a court as of angels, a public not to be bribed, not to be en¬ 
treated, and not to be overawed, decides upon every man’s title 
to fame. Only those books come down whioh deserve to last. 
Gilt edges, vellum, and morocco, and presentation-copies to all 
the libraries, will not preserve a book in circulation beyond its 
intrinsic date. It must go with all Walpole's Noble and 
Boyal Authors to its fate. Blackmore, Kotzebue, or Pollok 
may endure for a night, but Moses and Homer stand for ever. 
There are not in the world at any one time mors than a dozen 
persons who read and understand Plato:—never enough to pay 
(or an edition of his works; yet to every generation these 
voz* s. r 
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come duly down, for tie sake of those few persona, as if God 
brought them in his hand. “No book,” said Bentley, “was 
ever written down by any but itself.” The permanence of 
all books is fixed by no effort friendly or hostile, but by their 
own specific ..gravity, or the intrinsic importance of their 
contents to the constant mind of man. “Do not trouble 
yourself too much about the light on your statue,” said 
Michael Angelo to the young sculptor; “ the light of the 
public square will test its value.” 

In like manner the effect of every action is measured by the 
depth of the sentiment from which it* proceeds. The great 
man knew not that he was great. It took a century or 
two for that fact to appear. W hat he did, he did because he 
i&ust; it was the most natural thing in the world, and grew 
out of the circumstances of the moment. But now, every¬ 
thing he did. even to the lifting of his finger or the eating of 
bread, looks large, all-related, and is called an institution. 

These are the demonstrations in a few particulars of the 
genius of nature; they. show the direction of the stream. 
But the stream is blood; every drop is alive. Truth has not 
single victories; all things are its organs—not only dust and 
stones, but errors and lies. The laws of disease, physicians 
sav, are as beautiful as the laws of health. Our philosophy,is 
affirmative, and readily accepts the testimony of negative 
facts, as every shadow points to the Bun. By a divine neces¬ 
sity, every fact in nature is constrained to oifer it® testimony. 

Human character evermore publishes itself. The most 
fugitive deed and word, the mere air of doing a thing, the 
intimated purpose, expresses character. If you actjVou show 
character; if you sit still, if you sleep, you show it. You think, 
because you have spoken nothing when others spoke, and have 
given no opinion on the times, on the church, on slavery, on 
marriage, on socialism, on secret societies, on the college, on 
parties and persons, that your verdict is still expected with 
curiosity as a reserved wisdom. Far otherwise; your silence 
answers very loud. You have no oracle to utter; and your fellow- 
men have learned that you cannot help them; for, oiacles speak. 
Doth not wisdom cry, and understanding put forth her voice P 

Dreadful limits are set in nature to the powers of dissimu¬ 
lation. Truth tyrannizes over the unwilling members of the 
body, Faces never lie, it is said. No man need be deceived, 
who will study the changes of expression. When a man 
speaks the truth in the spirit of truth, his eye is as clear as’ 
the heavens. When he has base ends, and speaks falsely, the 
eye is muddy and sometimes asquint. 

I have heard an experienced counsellor say, that he never 
feared the effect upon a jury of a lawyer who does not believe 
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M Ida heart that hiaolient ought to have a verdict. JLf ho 
does not believe it, his unbelief, will appeal- to the jury, despite 
all Ms protestations, and will become their unbelief. This is 
that law whereby a work of art, of whatever kind. setB us in 
Jthe same state of mind wherein the artist was when he made 
it. That which we do not believe, we cannot adequately say, 
though we may repeat the words never so often. It was this 
conviction which Swedenborg expressed, when he described a 
group of persons in the spiritual world endeavouring in vain 
to articulate a proposition which they did not believe, but 
they could not, though they twisted and folded their lips even 
•to indignation. 

A man passes for that he is worth. Very idle is all curiosity 
concerning other people’s estimate of us, and all fear of 
remaining unknown is not less so. If a man know that lie 
can do any thing—that he can do it better than any one else— 
he has a pledge of tho acknowledgment of that fact by all 
persons. The world is full of judgment-days, and into every 
assembly that a man enters, in every action he attempts, he is 
gauged and stamped. In every troop of boys that whoop and 
run in each yard and square, a new-comer is as well and 
accurately weighed in the course of a few days, and stamped 
with his right number, as if he had undergone a formal trial of 
his strength, speed, and temper. A stranger comes from a 
distant school, with better dress, with trinkets in his pockets, 
with airs and pretensions: an older boy says to himself, ‘ It’s 
of no use; we shall find him out to-morrow.’ ‘ What has he 
doneP’ is the divine question which searches men, and trans¬ 
pierces every false reputation. A fop may sit in any chair of 
the world, nor be distinguished for Ins hour from Homer a.nd 
Washington; but there need never be any doubt concerning 
the respective ability of human, beings. Pretension may sit 
still, but cannot act. Pretension never feigned an act of real 
greatness. Pretension never wrote an Iliad, nor drove back 


Xerxes, nor christianized the world, nor abolished slavery. 

As much virtue as there is, so much appears; as much 
goodness as there is, so much reverence it commands. All the 
devils respect virtue. The high, the generous, the self-devoted 
sect will always instruct and command mankind. Never was 
a sincere word utterly lost. Never a magnanimity fell to the 
ground, but there is some heart to greet and accept it un¬ 
expectedly. A man passes for that he is worth. What he is 
engraves itself on Ins face, on his form, on his fortunes, in 
letters ol light. Concealment avails him nothing; boasting 
nothing. There is confession in the glances of our eves; in 
our smiles ; in salutations; and the grasp of hands. Slis sin 
bedaubs him, mors all Ms good impression. Men know not 
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why they do not trust him; but they do not trust him. His 
vice glasses his eye, cuts lines of mean expression in his 
cheek, pinches the nose, sets the mark of the beast on the back 
of the head, and writes 0 fool 1 fool! on the forehead of a kind . 

If you would not be known to do anything, never do it. A 
man may play the fool in the drifts of a desert, but every 
grain of sand shall seem to see. He may be a solitary eater, 
but he cannot keep his foolish counsel. A broken complexion, 
a swinish look, ungenerous acts, and the want of due know- 
ledge —all blab. Can a cook, a Chiifinch, an lachimo, bo 
mistaken for Zeno or Paul? Confucius exclaimed,— “How 
a man be concealed! How can a man be concealed !” 

On the other hand, the hero fears not, that, if be withhold 
the avowal of a just and brave act, it will go unwitnessed and 
unloved. One knows it—himself—and is pledged by it to 
sweetness of peace, and to nobleness of aim, which wiU prove 
in the end a better proclamation of it than the relating of the 
incident. • Virtue is the adherence in action to the nature of 
things, and the nature of things makes it prevalent. It con¬ 
sists in a perpetual substitution of being for seeming, and 
with sublime propriety God is described as saying, I AM, 

The lesson which these observations convey is. Be, and not 
seem. Let us acquiesce. Let us take our bloated nothingness 
out of the path of the divine circuits. Let us unlearn our 
wisdom of the world. Let us lie low in the Lord’s power, and 
learn that truth alone makes rich and great. 

If you visit your friend, why need you apologize for not 
having visited him, and waste his time and deface your own 
act ? Visit him now. Let him feel that the highest love baa 
come to see him, in thee, its lowest organ. Or why need yon 
torment yourself and friend by secret self-reproaches that you 
have not assisted him or complimented him with gifts and 
salutations heretofore ? Be a gift and a benediction. Shine 
with real light, and not with the borrowed reflection of gifts. 
Common men are apologies for men; they bow the head, 
excuse themselves with prolix reasons, and accumulate ap¬ 
pearances, because the substance is not. 

We are full of these superstitions of sense, the worship of 
magnitude. We call the poet inactive, because he is not a 
president, a merchant, or a porter. We adore an institution, 
and do not see that it is founded on a thought which we have. 
But real action is in silent moments. The epochs of our life 
«re not in the visible facts of our choice of a calling, our 
* marriage, our acquisition Of un office, and the like, but in a 
talent thought by the wayside as we walk; in a thought which 
revises our entire manner of life, and says,— 1 Thus hast thou 
dmte. but it were better thus.' And all our after yean, like 
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menials, serve and wait on this, and, according to their ability, 
execute its will. This revisal or correction is a constant force, 
which, as a tendency, reaches through our lifetime. The 
object of the man, the aim of these moments, is to make day¬ 
light shine through him, to suffer the law to traverse ms 
whole being without obstruction, so that, on what point 
soever of his doing your eye falls, it shall report truly of his 
character, whether it be his diet, his house, his religions 
forms, his society, his mirth, his vote, 'his opposition. Now. 
he is not homogeneous, but heterogeneous, and the ray does not| 
traverse: there are no thorough lights: but the eye of the 
beholder is puzzled, detecting many unlike tendencies, and a 
life not yet at one. 

Why should we make it a point with our false modesty to 
disparage that man we are, apd that form of being assigned 
to ns? A good man is contented. I love and honour 
Epaminondas, but I do not wish to be Epaminondas. I hold 
it more just to love the world of this hour, than the world of 
his hour. Nor can you, if I am true, excite me to the least 
uneasiness by saying, ‘ He acted, and thou sittest still.’ I see 
action to be good, when the need is, and sitting still to |>e also 

f ood. Epaminondas, if he was the man I take him for, would 
ave sat still with joy and peace, if his lot had been mine. 
Heaven is large, and affords space for all modes of love and 
fortitude. Why should we be busy bodies and superservice- 
able ? Action and inaction are alike to the true. One piece 
of the tree is cut for a weathereock, and one for the sleeper of 
a bridge; the virtue of the wood is apparent in both. 

I desire not to disgrace the soul. The fact that I am here 
certainly shows me that the soul had need of an organ here. 
Shall I not assume the post ? Shall I skulk and dodge and 
duck with my unseasonable apologies and vain modesty, and 
imagine my being here impertinent P lesB pertinent than 
Epaminondas or Homer being there P and that the soul did 
not know its own needs P Besides, without any reasoning on 
the matter, I have no discontent. The good soul nourishes 
me, and unlocks new magazines of power and enjoyment to 
me every day. I will not meanly decline the immensity of 
good, because I have heard that it has come to others in 
another shape. 

Besides, why should we be cowed by the name of Action P 
*Tis a trick of the senses—no more. We know that the 
ancestor of every action is a thought. The poor mind does 
not seem to itself to be anything, unless it have an outside # 
badge— some Gentoe diet, or Quaker coat, or Calvimstic 
prayer-meeting, or philanthropic society, or a great donation, 
or a high office, or, any how, bo me wild contrasting action to 
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testify that it is somewhat. The ricli mindl es in the sun und 
Bleeps, .and is, Nature. To think is to q,ct. > 

Let us, if we must have great actions, make our own so. 
All action is of an infinite elasticity, and the least admits of 
being inflated with the celestial air until it eclipses the sun 
and moon. Let us seek one peace by fidelity. Let me heed 
my duties. Why need I go gadding into the scenes and 
philosophy of Greek and Italian history, before I have justified 
myself to iny benefactors? How dare I read Washington’s 
campaigns, when I have not answered the letters' of my own 
correspondents ? Is not that a just objection to much of our 
reading P It is a pusillanimous desertion of our work to gaze 
after our neighbours. It is peeping. Byron says of Jack 
Bunting— 

“ He knew not what to say, and so he swore.” ■ 

I may say it of our preposterous use of books—He knew not 
what to do, and so he read. 1 can think of nothing to fill my 
time with, and I find the Life of Brant. It is a very extrava¬ 
gant compliment to pay to Brant, or to General Schuyler, or 
to General Washington. My time should be as good as their 
time—my facts, my net of relations, as good as theirs, or 
either of theirs. Rather let me do my work so well that other 
idlers, if they choose, may compare my texture with the 
texture of these and find it identical with the best. 

This over-estimate of the possibilities of Paul and Pericles, 
thiB under-cstimate of our own, comes from a neglect of the 
fact of an identical nature. Bonaparte knew but one merit, 
and rewarded in one and the same way the good soldier, the 
good astronomer, the good poet, the good player. The poet 
uses the names of Cassar, of Tamerlane, of Bonduca, of Beli- 
sarius; the painter uses the conventional story of the Virgin 
Mary, of Paul, of Peter. He does not, therefore, defer to the 
nature of these accidental men, of these stock heroes. If the 
poet write a true drama, then he is Caesar, and not the player 
of CsBsar; then the selfsame strain of thought, emotion as 
pure, wit as subtle, motions as swift, mounting, extravagant, 
and a heart as great, self-sufficing, dauntless, which on the 
waves of its love and hope can uplift all that is reckoned solid 
and precious in the world,—palaces, gardens, money, navies, 
kingdoms,—marking its own incomparable worth by the slight 
it oasts on these gauds of men,—these all are his, and by the 
power of these he rouses the nations. Let a man. believe in 
God, and not in names and places and persons. Let the great 
soul incarnated in some woman’s form, poor and sad and single, 
in some Holly or Joan, go out to service, and sweep chambers 
and scour floors, and its effulgent daybeams cannot be muffled 
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or hid. but to sweep and scour will instantly appear supreme 
and beautiful actions, the top and radiance of human life, and 
all people will get mops and brooms; until, lo! suddenly the 
great soul has enshrined itself in some other form, and done 
some other deed, and that is now the flower and head of ah 
living nature. 

We are the photometers, we the irritable goldleaf and tinfoil 
that measure the accumulations of the subtle element. W© 
know the authentic effects of the true fire through every one at 
its million disguises. 


V.—LOVE. 

I was as a gem concealed; 

Me my burning lay revealed. 

Koran. 

E VERY promise of the soul has innumerable fulfilments 
each of its joys ripens into anew want. Nature, uncon- 
tainable, flowing, forelooking, in the first sentiment of kindness 
anticipates already a benevolence which shall lose all particular 
regards in its general light. The introduction to this felicity 
is in a private and tender relation of one to one. which is the 
enchantment of human life; which, like a certain divine rage 
and enthusiasm, seizes on man at one period, and works a 
revolution in his mind and body; unites him to his race, 
pledges him to the domestic and civic relations, carries him 
with new sympathy into nature, enhances the power of the. 
senses, opens the imagination, adds to his character heroic and 
sacred attributes, establishes marriage, and gives permanence 
to human society. 

The natural association of the sentiment of love with the 
heyday of the blood seems to require, that in order to portray 
it in vivid tints, which every youth and maid Bhould confess to 
be true to their throbbing experience, one must not be too old. ' 
The delicious fancies of youth reject the least savour of a 
mature philosophy, as chilling with aee and pedantry their 
purple bloom. And, therefore, I know I incur the imputation 
of unnecessary hardness and stoicism from those who compose 
the Court and Parliament of Love. But from these formidable 
censors I shall appeal to ray seniors. For it is to be considered 
thatThis passion of which we speak, though it begin with the 
yaunm^et forsakes not the old, or rather suffers no one who 
wtriuv iis servant to .grow old, but makes the aged pamcipa- 
tors of it not leas than’the tender maiden, though in a different 
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•Bd jaofelfiE Eoi-t. For it is a fire that, kindling its first ambers 
in the narrow nook of a private bosom, caught from a wander¬ 
ing spark out of another private heart, glows and enlarges 
until it warms and beams upon multitudes of men and women, 
upon the universal heart of all, and so lights up the whole 
world and all nature with its generous flames. It matters not, 
therefore, whether we attempt to describe the passion at 
twenty, at thirty, or at eighty years. He who paints it at the 
first period will lose some of its later, he who paints it at the 
last, some of its ep.rlier traits. Only it iB to be hoped that, by 
patience and the Muses’ aid, we nfay attain to that inward 
view of the law, which shall describe a truth ever young and 
beautiful, so central that it shall commend itself to the eye, at 
whatever angle beholden. 

And the first condition is, that we must leave a too close and 
lingering adherence to facts, and study the sentiment as it 
appeared in hope and not in history. For each man sees his 
own life defaced and disfigured, as the life of man is not, to 
his imagination. Each man sees over his own experience a 
certain stain of error, whilst that of other men looks fair and 
ideal. Let any man go back to those delicious relations which 
make the beauty of his life, which have given him sincerest 
instruction and nourishment, he will shrink and moan. Alas ! 

I know not why, but infinite compunctions embitter in mature 
life the remembrances of budding joy, and cover every beloved - 
name. ^Everything is beautiful seen from the point of the 
intellect, or as truth. But all is sour, if seen as experience. 
Details are melancholy; the plan is seemly and noble, la the 
actual world—the painful kingdom of time and place—dwell 
cace^and canker, and fear. With thought, with the ideal, is 
immortal hilarity, thwrose of joy. Round it all the Muses 
sing. But grief cleaves to names, and persons,'and the partial 
interests of to-day and yesterday. ^ . 

The strong bent of nature is seen in the proportion which 
this topic ot personal relations usurps in the conversation of 
society. What do' we wish to know of any worthy person so - 
much, as how he has sped in the history of this sentiment P 
What books in the circulating libraries circulate P How we 
glow over these novels of passion, when the story is told with 
any spark of truth and nature! And what fastens attention, 
in the intercourse of life, like any passage betraying affection 
between two parties P Perhaps we never saw them before, 
and never shall meet them again. But we see them exchange 
a glance, or betray a deep emotion, and we are no longer 
strangers. We understand them, and take the warmest 
interest in the development of the romance. All wumVinA. 
love a lover The earliest demonstrations of complacency aii3 
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kindness are nature's most winning pictures. It is the dawn 
of civility and grace in the coarse and r^g&ic. The rude 
tillage boy teases the girls about tbe school-house door;—but 
to-day he cornea running into the entry, and meets one fair 
child disposing her satchel ; he holds her books to help her, 
and instantly it seems to him as if she removed herseli from 
him infinitely, and was a sacred precinct. Among the throng 
of girls he runs rudely enough, but one alone distances him; 
and these two little neighbours, that were so close just now, 
have learned to respect each other’s personality. Or who cto 
avert his eyes from the engaging, half-artful, half-artless w%s 
of school-girls who go into the country shops to buy a skein of 
silk or a sheet of paper, and talk half an hour about nothing 
with the broad-faced, good-natured shop-boy. In the village 
they are on a perfect equality, which love delights in, and 
without any coquetry the happy, affectionate nature of woman 
fl:ws out m this pretty gossip. The girls may have little 
beauty, yet plainly do they establish between them and the 
good boy the most agreeable, confiding relations, what with 
'.their fun and their earnest, about Edgar, and Jonas, and 
Almira, and who was invited to the party, and who danced at 
the dancing-school, and when the singing-school would begin, 
and other nothings concerning which the parties cooed. By- 
aud-by that boy wants a wife, and very truly and heartily will 
he know where to find a sincere and sweet mate, without any 
risk such as Milton deplores as incident to scholars and great 
men. 

I have been told, that in some public discourses of mine, my 
reverence for tbe intellect has made me unjustly cold to tbe 
personal relations. Bdt now I almost shrink at the remem¬ 
brance of rach disparaging words. For persons are love’s |t 
yorld, and the coldest philosopher cannot recount the debt of 
the young soul wandering here in nature to thepower of love, 
without being tempted to unsay, as treasonable to nature, 
aught derogatory to the social instincts. For, though the 
celestial rapture falling out of heaven seizes only upon those 
of tender age, and although a beauty overpowering all analysis 
or comparison, and putting us quite beside ourselves, we can 
seldom see after thirty years, yet the remembrance of these 
visions outlasts all'other remembrances, and is a wreath of 
flowers on the oldest brows. But here is a strange fact: it 
may seem to many men, in revising their experience, that they 
have no fairer page in their life’s book than tbe delicious 
memory of some passages wherein affection contrived to give a 
witchcraft surpassing the decp_ attraction of its own truth ip a 
parcel of accidental and trivial circumstances. In looking 
backward, they may find that several things which were not 
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the charm haYe more reality to this groping memory than the 
charm itself which embalmed them. Bat be, our experience 
in particulars what it may, no man ever forgot the visitations 
of that power to his heart and brain, which created all things 
new; which was the dawn in him, of* mu sic, poetry, and art 
which made the face of nature radiant with purple light, the 
|1 morning and the night varied enchantments; when a single 
(tone of one voice could make the heart bound, and the most 
^trivial circumstance associated with one form is put in the 
amber of memory ,-^when he became all eye when one was 
present, and all memory when one was gone; when the youth 
becomes a watcher of windows, and studious of a glove, a veil, 
A ribbon, or tlje wheels of a carriage; when no place is too 
'solitary, and none too silent, for him who has richer company 
and sweeter conversation in his new thoughts, than any old 
friends, though best and purest, can give him; for the figureB, 
the motions, the words of the beloved object are not like other 
a images written in water, but, as Plutarch said, “ enamelled in 
fire,” and make the study of midnight. 


“ Thou art not gone being gone, where’er thou Hi t. 

Thou leav’st in him thy watchful eyes, in him thy loving heart," 

In the noon and the afternoon of life we still throb at the 
recollection of days when happiness was not happy enough,’ \ 
but must be drugged by the relish of pain and fear; for he 
touched the secret of the matter, who Baid of love— 


“All other pleasures are not worth its pains;” 

and when the day was not long enough, but the night, too, 

S ust he consumed in keen recollections; when the head boiled 
night on the pillow with the generous deed it resolved on; 
fwhen the moonlight was a pleasing fever, and the stars were 
1 letters, and the flowers ciphers, and the air was coined into 
tsong, when all business seemed an impertinence, and all the 
men and women running to and fro in the streets, mere 
' pictures. * 

Thp paesion rebuilds the world for the youth. It makes all 
things alive and significant. Nature grows conscious. Every 
bird on the boughs of the tree sings now to his heart and soul 
The notes are almost articulate. The clouds have faces as he 
looks on them. The trees oTfhe forest, the waving grass, and 
the peeping flowers, have grown intelligent; and he almost 
fears to trust them with the secret which they seem to invite. 
Yet nature soothes and sympathizes. In the green solitude ha 
finds a dearer honye than with men. 

. “ Fountain-heads and pathless groves, 

Places which: pale passion loves. 
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Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are safely housed, save bats and owls, 

A midnight bell, a passing groan,— 

These are the sounds we feed upon.” 

Behold there in the wood the fine madman! He is a palace 
at sweet sounds and sights; he dilates; he is twice a man; he 
walks with arms akimbo; he aoljlqaui,ses; he accosts the grass 
and the trees; he feels the blood of the violet, the clover, and 
the lily in hia veins; and he talks with the brook that wets his 
foot. 

The heats that have opened his perceptions of natural beauty 
have made him love music and verse. It is a fact often 
observed, that men have written good verses under the inspi¬ 
ration of passion, who cannot write well under any other 
circumstances. 

The like force has the passion over all his nature. It expands 
the sentiment; it makes the clown gentle, and gives the coward 
heart. Into the most pitiful and abject it will infuse a heart 
and courage to defy the world, so only it have the countenance 
of the beloved object. In giving him to another, it still more 
gives him to himself. He is a new man, with new perceptions, 
new and keener purposes, and a religious solemnity of cha¬ 
racter and aims. He does not longer appertain to his family 
and society; he is somewhat; he is a person; he is a souL 

And here let us examine a little nearer the nature of that 
influence which is thus potent over the human youth. Beauty, 
whose revelation to man we now celebrate, welcome as the sun 
wherever it pleases to shine, which pleases everybody with it 
and with themselves, eeems sufficient to itself. The lover 
cannot paint his maiden to his fancy poor and solitary. Like 
a tree in flower, so much soft, budding, informing loveliness is 
society for itself, and she teaches his eye why Beauty was 
pictured with Loves and Graces attending her steps. Her 
existence makes the world rich. Though she excludes all 
other persons from his attention as cheap and unworthy, she 
indemnifies him by carrying out her own being into somewhat 
impersonal, large,^ mundane, so that the maiden stands to him 
for a representative of all select things and virtues. For that 
reason, the lover never sees personal resemblances in his 
mistress to her kindred or to others. His friends find in her a 
likeness to her mother, or her sisters, or to persons not of her 
blood. The lover sees no resemblance except to summer 
evenings and diamond mornings, to rainbows and the song of 
birds. 

The ancients called beauty the flowering of virtue. Who 
can analyze the nameless charm which glances from one and 
another face and formP We are touched with emc tions <A 
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tenderness and complacency, but we cannot find whereat this 
dainty emotion, this wandering gleam, points. It is destroyed 
for the imagination uy any attempt to refer it to organization. 
,Nc*r does it point to any relations of friendship or lore known 
and described in society, but, as it seems to me, to a quite 
other and unattainable sphere, to relations of transcendent 
delicacy and sweetness, to wliat roses and violets hint and 
foreshow. We cannot approach beauty. ItB nature is like 
opaline doves’-neck lustres, hovering and evanescent. Herein 
it resembles the most excellent things, which all have this 
rainbow character, defying all attempts at appropriation and 
use. What else did Jean Paul Richter signify, when he Baid 
to music, “ Away! away! thou speakeet to me of things which 
in all my endless life I have not found, and shall not find.” 
The same fluency may be observed in every work of the 
plastic arts. The statue is then beautiful when it begins to be 
incomprehensible, when it is passing out of criticism, and can 
no longer be defined by compass and measuring-wand, but 
demands an active imagination to go with it, and to Bay what 
it is in the act of doing. The god or hero of the sculptor is 
always represented in a transition from that which is repre¬ 
sentable to the senses, to that which is not. Then first it 
ceases to be a stone. The same remark holds of painting. 
And of poetry, the success is not attained when it lulls and 
satisfies, but when it astonishes and fires us with nCw en¬ 
deavours after the unattainable. Concerning it, Landor inquires 
“whether it is not to be referred to some purer state of 
sensation and existence.” 

In like manner, personal beauty is then first charming and 
itself, when it dissatisfies us with any end; when it becomes a 
story without an end; when it suggests gleams and visions, 
and not earthly satisfactions; when it makes the beholder feel 
his unworthiness; when he cannot feel his right to it, though 
he were Caesar; he cannot feel more right to it than' to the 
firmament and the splendours of a sunset. 

Hence arose the saying, “ If I love you, what is that to 
you P” We say so, because we feel that what we love is not in 
your will, but above it. It is not you, but your radiance. It 
is *hafc which you know not in yourself, and can never know. 

This agrees well with that high philosophy of Beauty which 
the ancient writers delighted in; for they said that the soul of 
man, embodied here on earth, went roaming up arid down in 
qu jst of that other world of its own, out of which it came into 
this, but was soon stupefied by the light of the natural sun, and 
unable to see any other objects than those of this world, which 
are bat shadows of real things. Therefore, the Deity sends 
the glory of youth before the soul, that it may avail itself of 
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beautiful bodies as aids to its recollection of the celestial good 
and fair; and the man beholding such a person in the female 
Bex runs to her, and finds the highest joy m contemplating the 
form, movement, and intelligence of this person, because it 
suggests to him the presence of that -which indeed is within the 
beauty, and the cause of the beauty. 

If, 1 lowever, from too much conversing -with material objects, 
the soul -was gross, and misplaced its satisfaction in the body, 
it reaped nothing but sorrow; body being unable to fulfil the 
promise -which beauty holds out; but if, accepting the hint <£ 
these visions and suggestions which beauty makes to his mind* 
the soul passes through the body, and falls to admire strokes 
of character, and the lovers contemplate one another in thei* 
discourses and their actions, then they pass to the true palace 
of beauty, more and more inflame their love of it, and by this 
love extinguishing the base affection, as the Bun puts out the 
fire by shining on the hearth, they becom’e pure and hallowed. 
By conversation -with that which is in itself excellent, mag¬ 
nanimous, lowly, and just, the lover comes to a warmer love of 
these nobilities, and a quicker appn hension of them. Then 
he passes from loving them in one to loving them in all, and 
so is the one beautiful soul only the door through which he 
enters to the society of all true and pure souls. In the 
particular society of his mate, he attains a clearer sight of any 
spot, any taint, which her beauty has contracted from this 
world,' and is able to point it out, and this with mutual joy 
that -they are now able, without offence, to indicate blemishes 
and hindrances in each other, and give to each all help and 
comfort in curing the same. And, beholding in many souls 
the traits of the divine beauty, and separating in each soul 
that which is divine from the taint which it has contracted in 
the world, the lover ascends to the highest beauty, to the love 
and knowledge of the Divinity, by steps on this ladder of 
created souls. 

Somewhat like this have the truly wise told us of love in all 
ages. The doctrine is not old, nor is it new. If Plato, 
Plutarch, and Apuleius taught it, so have Petrarch, Angelo, 
and Milton. It awaits a truer unfolding in opposition and 
rebuke to that subterranean prudence which presides at mar¬ 
riages with words that take hold of the upper world, whilst one 
eye is prowling in the cellar, so that its gravest discourse has 
a savour of hams and powdering-tubs. Worst, when this 
sensualism intrudes into the education of,young women, and 
withers the hope and affection of human nature, by teaching 
that marriage signifies nothing but a housewife’s thrift, and 
that woman’s life has no other aim. 

But this dream of lore, though beautiful, is only one scene 
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m cmr play. In the procession of the soul from ■within outward, 
it enlarges its circles ever, like the pebble thrown into the 
pond, or the light proceeding trom an orb. The rays of the 
soul alight first on things nearest, on every utensil and toy, on 
nurses and domestics, on the house, and yard, and passengers, 
on the circle of household acquaintance, on politics, and geo¬ 
graphy, and history. But things are ever grouping themselves 
according to higher or ^nore interior laws. Neighbourhood, 
size, numbers, habits, persons, lose by degrees their power over 
us. Cause and effect, real affinities, the longing for harmony 
between the soul and the circumstance, the progressive, ideal¬ 
izing instinct, predominate later, and the step backward from 
the higher to the lower relations is impossible. Thus even 
love, which is the deification of persons, must become more 
impersonal every day. Of this at first it gives no hint. Little 
think the youth and maiden who are glancing at each other 
across crowded rooms, with eyes so full of mutual intelligence, 
of the precious fruit long hereafter to proceed from this new, 
quite external stimulus. The work of vegetation begins first 
in the irritability of the bark and leaf-buds. From exchanging 
glances, they advance to acts of courtesy, of gallantry, then to 
fiery passion, to plighting troth, and marriage. Passion beholds 
its object as a perfect unit. The soul is wholly embodied, and 
the body is wholly ensouled. 

“ Her pure and eloquent, blood 
Spoke in hei cheeks, and so distinctly wrought. 

That one might almost say her body thought.” 

Romeo, if dead, should bo cut up into little stars to make the 
heavens fine. Life, with this pair, has no other aim, asks no 
more, than Juliet,—than Romeo. Night, day, studies, talents, 
kingdoms, religion, are all contained in this form full of soul, 
in this soul which is all form. The lovers delight in endearments, 
in avowals of love, in comparisons of their regards. When 
alone, they solace themselves with the remembered image of 
the other. DoeB that other see the same star, the same 
melting cloud, read the same book, feel tbe same emotion, that 
now delight me? They try and weigh their affection, and, 
adding up costly advantages, friends, opportunities, properties, 
exult in discovering that willingly, joyfully, they would give all 
as a ransom for the beautiful, the beloved head, not one hair 
of which shall be harmed. But the lot of humanity is on these 
children. Danger, jorrow, and pain arrive to them, as to all. 
Love prays. It makes covenants with Eternal Power in 
behalf of this dear mate. The union which is thus effected, 
and which adds a new value to every atom in nature, for it 
transmutes every thread throughout the whole web of relation 
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into a golden ray, and bathes the soul in a new and sweetel 
element, is yet a temporary state. Not always can flowers, 
pearls, poetry, protestations, nor even home m another heart, 
content the awful soul that dwells in clay. It arouses itself at 
last from these endearments, as toys, and puts on the harness, 
and aspires to vast and universal aims. The soul which is in 
the soul of each, craving a perfect beatitude, detects incon¬ 
gruities, defects, and disproportion in the behaviour of the 
other. Hence arise surprise, expostulation, and pain. Yet 
that which drew them to each other was signs of loveliness, 
signs of virtue; ■ and these virtues are there, however eclipsd|L' 
They appear and reappear, and continue to attract; hut the 1 
regard changes, quits the sign, and attaches to the suhetanc^T* 
This repairs the wounded affection. Meantime, as life wearfr 
on, it proves a game of permutation and combination of all 
possible positions of the parties, to employ all the resources of 
each, and acquaint each with the strength and weakness of the 
other. For it is the nature and end of this relation, that they 
should represent the human race to each other. All that is in 
the world, which is or ought to be known, is cunningly wrought 
into the texture of man, of woman. 

“ The person love does to us fit, 

Like nmiiua, has the taste of all in it.” 

The world rolls; the circumstances vary evpry hour. The 
angels that inhabit this temple of the body appear "at the 
windows, and the gnomes and vices also. By all the virtues 
they are united. If there be virtue, all the vices are known as 
such; they confess and flee. Their once flaming regard is 
sobered by time in either breast, and, losing in violence what 
it gains in extent, it becomes a thorough good understanding. 
They resign each other, without complaint, to the good offices 
which man and woman are severally appointed to discharge in 
time, and exchange the passion which once could not lose 
sight of its object, for a cheerful, disengaged furtherance, 
whether present or absent, of each other’s designs, At last 
they discover that all which at first drew them together—those 
once sacred features, that magical play of charms—was deci¬ 
duous, had a prospective end, like the scaffolding by which the 
house was built.; and the purification of the intellect and the 
heart, from year to year, is the real marriage, foreseen and 
prepared from the first, and wholly above their consciousness. 
Booking at these aims with which two persons, a man and a 
woman, so variously and correctively gifted, are shut up in 
one house to spend in the nuptial society forty or fifty years, I 
do not wonder at the emphasis with which the heart prophesies 
this crisis from early infancy, attheprofuBe beauty with which 
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the martinets deck the nuptial bower, and nature, and intellect, 
and art emulate each other in the gifts and the melody they 
being to the epitbalamiom. 

Thus are we put in training for a love which knows not sex, 
nor person, nor partiality, but which seeks virtue and wisdom 
everywhere, to the end of increasing virtue and wisdom. We 
are by nature observers, and thereby learners. That ib our 
permanent state. But we are often made to feel that our 
affections are but tents of a night. Though slowly and with 
pain, the objects of the affections change, as the objects of 
thought do. There are moments when the affections rule and 
absorb the man, and make his happiness, dependent on a 
person or persons. But in health the 'mind is presently seen 
again—its overarching vault, bright with galaxies of immutable 
lights, and the warm loves and fears that swept over us as 
clouds, must lose their finite character and blend with God, to 
attain their own perfection. But we need not fear that we can 
lose anything by the progress of the soul. The soul may be 
trusted to the end. That which is so beautiful and attractive 
as these relations must be succeeded and .supplanted only by 
what is more beautiful, and so on for ever.’ 


VI.—FRIENDSHIP. 


A ruddy di op of manly Hood 
The surging sea outweighs, 

The world uncertain comes and goes. 

The lover rooted stays. 

1 fancied he was fled, 

And, alter many a year, 

Glowed unexhausted kindliness 
Like daily sunrise there. 

My careful heart was free again,— 

O friend, my bosom said, 

Through thee alone the sky is arched. 

Through thee the rose is red, 

AU things through thee take noHoi form. 

And look beyond the earth, 

And is the mill-round of our fate 
A sun-path m thy worth. 

Me too thy nobleness has taught 
To master my despair; 

The fountains of my hidden life 
Are through thy friendship fair. 

TJHB have a great deal more kindness than is ever spoken, 
f f Maugre ail the selfishness that chills like east winds the 
world, the whole human family is bathed with an element of 
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lovd like a fine ether. How many persons we meet in houses, 
whom we scarcely speak to, whom yet we honour, and who 
honour us! How many we see in the street, or sit with in 
church, whom, though silently, we warmly rejoice to be with! 
Head the language of these wandering eye-beams. The heart 
knoweth. 

The effect^ of the indulgence of this human affection is a • 
certain cordial exhilaration. In poetry, and in common speech, 
the emotions of benevolence and complacency which are felt 
towards others axe likened to the material effects of fire; & 
swift, or much more swift, more active, more cheering, 
these fine inward irradiations. From the highest degree kit 
passionate love, to the lowest degree of good-will, they m^Jw 
the sweetness of life. •* 

Our intellectual and active powers increase with our affection. 
The scholar sits down to write, and all his years of meditation 
do not furnish him with one good thought or happy expression; 
but it is necessary to write a letter to a friend—and, forthwith,' 
troops of gentle thoughts invest themselves, on evejy hand, 
with chosen words. See, in any house where virtue and 
self-respect abide, the palpitation which the approach of a 
stranger causes. A commended stranger is expected and 
announced, and an uneasiness betwixt pleasure and pain 
invades all the hearts of a household. His arrival almost 
brings fear to the good hearts that would welcome him. The 
house is dusted, all things fly into their places, the old coat is 
exchanged for the new, and they must get up a dinner if they 
can. Of a commended stranger, only the good report is told 
by others, only the good and new is heard by us. He stands 
to us for humanity. He is what we wish. Having imagined 
and invested him, we ask how we should stand related in 
conversation and action with such a man, and are uneasy with 
fear. The same idea exalts conversation with him. We talk 
better than wo are wont. We have the nimblest fancy, a 
richer memory, and our dumb devil has taken leave for the 
time. For long hours we can continue a series of sincere, 
graceful, rich communicaticins, drawn from the oldest* secretes t 
experience, so that they who sit by, of our own kinsfolk and 
acquaintance, shall feel a lively surprise at our unusual powers. 
Bqt as soon as the stranger begins to intrude his partialities, 
his definitions, his defects, into the conversation, it is all over. 
He has heard the first, the last and best he will ever hear from 
us. He is no stranger now. "Vulgarity, ignorance, misappre¬ 
hension are old acquaintances. Now, when he comes, he may 
get the order, the dress, and the dinner—but the throbbing of 
She heart, and the communications of the soul, no more. 

What is so pleasant as these lets of affection which make a 
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young world for me again , 6 What so delicious as a just and 
firm encounter of two, in a thought, in a feeling P How 
beautiful, on their approach to this beating heart, the steps 
and forms of the gifted and the true! The moment we indulge 
our affections, the earth is metamorphosed; there is no winter, 
and no night; all tragedies, all ennuis, vanish,—all duties 
even; nothing 1 fills the proceeding eternity but the forms all 
radiant of beloved persons. Let the soul be assured that 
somewhere in the universe it should rejoin its friend, and it 
would be content and eheerful alone for a thousand years. 

I awoke this morning with devout thanksgiving for my 
‘friends, the old and the new. Shall I not call God the Beauti¬ 
ful, who daily showeth himself so to me in his gifts P I chide 
society, I embrace solitude, and yet I am not so ungrateful as 
not to see the wise, the lovely, and the noble-minded, as from 
time to time they pass my gate. Who hears me, who under¬ 
stands me, becomes mine,—a possession for all time. Nor is 
nature so poor but she gives me this joy several times, and 
thus wg weave social threads of our own, a new web of 
.relations; and, as many thoughts in succession substantiate 
themselves, we shall by and by stand in a new world of our 
own creation, and no longer strangers and pilgrima in a 
traditionary globe. My fyiends have come to mo unsought. 
The great God gave them to me. By oldest right, by the 
divine affinity of virtue with itself, I find them, or rather not I, 
but the Deity in me and in them derides and cancels the thick 
walls of individual character, relation, ago, sex, circumstance, 
at which he usually connives, and now makes many one. High 
thanks I owe you, excellent lovers, who carry out the world 
for me to new and noble depths, and enlarge the meaning of 
all my thoughts. These are new poetry of the first Bard,— 
poetry without stop,—hymn, ode, and epic, poetry still flowing, 
Apollo and the Muses chanting still. Will these, too, separate 
themselves from me again, or some of them P I know not, 
but I fear it not; for my relation to them is so pure, that we 
hold by simple affinity, and the Genius of my life being thus 
social, the same affinity will exert its energy on whomsoever is 
as noble as these mru and women, wherever I may be. 

I confess to an extreme tenderness of nature on this point. 
It is almost dangerous to me to “ crush the sweet poison of 
misused wine ” of the affections. A new person is to me a 
great event, and hinders me from sleep. I have often had fine 
fancies about persons which have given me delicious hours; 
but the joy ends in the day; it yields no fruit. Thought is 
not bom of it; my action is very little modified. I must feel 

f pride in my friend’s accomplishments as if they were mine,— 
and a property in Lis- virtues. I feel as warmly when he ii 

# 
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praised, as the lover when he hears applause of Ms engaged 
maiden. We over-estimate the conscience of our friend. His 
goodness seems better than our goodness, his nature finer, his 
temptations less. Everything that is his,—his name, Mb 
form, his dress, books, and instruments,—fancy enhances. Our 
own thought sounds new and larger from his mouth. 

Yet the systole and diastole of the heart are not without 
their analogy in the ebb and flow of love. Friendship, like 
the immortality of the soul, is too good to be believed. 'Hie 
lover, beholding Ms maiden, half knows that she is not verity 
that which he worships ; and in the golden hour of friendship, 
we are surprised with shades of suspicion and unbelief, w* 
doubt that we bestow on our hero the virtues in which nte 
sMnes, and afterwards worship the form to which we have 
ascribed tMs divine inhabitation. In strictness, the soul does 
not respect men as it respects itself. In strict science all 
persons underlie the same condition of an infinite remoteness. 
Shall we fear to cool our love by mining for the metaphysical 
foundation of tMs Elysian temple ? Shall I not be as real as 
the things I sec P If I am, I shall not fear to know them for 
what they are. Their essence is not less beautiful than their 
appearance, though it needs finer organs for its apprehension. 
The root of the plant is not unsightly to science, though for 
chaplets and festoons we cut the stem short. And I must 
hazard the production of the bald fact amidst these pleasing 
reveries, though it should prove an Egyptian skull at our 
banquet. A man who stands united with his thought conceives 
magnificently of himself. He is conscious of a universal 
success, even though bought by uniform particular failures. 
No advantages, no powers, no gold or force, can be any match 
for him. I cannot choose but rely on my own poverty more 
than on your wealth. I cannot make your consciousness tan¬ 
tamount to mine. Only the star dazzles; the planet has" a 
faint, moon-like ray. I hear what you say of the admirable 
parts -and tried temper of the party you praise, but I see well 
that for all Ms purple cloaks I shall not dike him, unless he is 
at last a poor Greek like me. I cannot deny it, O friend, that 
the vast shadow of the Phenomenal includes thee also in its 
pied and painted immensity,—thee, also, compared with whom 
all else is Bhadow. Thou art not Being, as Truth is, as Justice 
is,—thou art not my soul, but a picture and effigy of that. 
Thou hast come to me lately, and already thou art seizing thy 
hat and cloak. Is it not that, the soul puts forth friends as 
the tree puts forth leaves, and presently, by the germination 
of new buds, extrudes the old leaf P The law of nature is 
alternation for evermore. Each electrical state superinduces 
the opposite. Hie soul environs itself‘with friends, that it 
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may enter into a grander self-acquaintance or solitude; and tt 
goes alone for a season, that it may exalt its conversation or 
society. This method betrays itself along the whole history 
of our personal relations. The instinct of affection revives the 
hope of union with our mates, and the returning sense Of 
Insulation recalls us from the chase. Thus every man passes 
his life in the search after friendship, and if he should record 
his true sentiment, he might write a letter like this to each 
new candidate for his love. 

Beak Fbiend:— 

If I was sure of thee, sure of thy capacity, sure to match my 
mood with thine, I should never think again of trifles in 
relation to thy comings and goings. I am not very wise; my 
moods are quite attainable; and I respect thy genius; it is to 
me as yet unfathomed; yet dare I not presume in thee a 
perfect intelligence of me, and so thou art to me a delicious 
torment. Thine ever, or never. 

Yet these uneasy pleasures and fine pains are for curiosity, 
and not for life. They are not to be indulged. This is to 
weave cobweb, and not cloth. Our friendships hurry to short 
and poor conclusions, because we have made them a texture of 
I wine and dreams, instead of the tough fibre of the human 
heart. The laws of friendship are austere and eternal, of one 
web with the laws of nature and of morals. But we have 
aimed at a swift and petty benefit, to suck a sudden sweetness. 
We snatch at the slowest fruit in the whole garden of God, 
which many summers and many winters must ripen. We 
seek our fnend not sacredly, but with an adulterate passion 
which would appropriate him to ourselves. In vain. We are 
armed all over with subtle antagonisms, which, as soon as we 
meet, begin to play, and. translate all poetry into stale prose. 
Almost all people descend to meet. All association must be a 
compromise, and, what is worst, the very flower and arqma of 
the flower of each o&the beautiful natures disappears as they 
approach each other. What a perpetual disappointment is 
actual society, even of the virtuous and gifted! After inter¬ 
views have been compassed with long foresight, we must be 
tormented presently by baffled blows, by sudden, unseasonable 
apathies, by epilepsies of wit and of animal spirits, in the hey¬ 
day of friendship and thought. Our faculties do not play us 
true, and both parties are relieved by solitude. 

I ought to be equal to every relation. It makes no difference 
how many friends I have, and what content I can find in oon 
versing with each, if there be one to whom I am not equal II 
I have shrunk unequal from one contest, the joy I find in all 
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the rest becomes mean and cowardly. I should hate myself, 
it then I made my other friends my asylum. 

“ The valiant warrior fkmoused for fight. 

After a hundred victories, once foiled, 

Is from the book of honour razed quite. 

And all the rest forgot for which he toiled.” 


Our impatience is thus sharply rebuked. Bashfulness and 
apathy are a tough husk, in which a delicate organization 

f rotected from premature ripening. It would be lost 
new itself before any of the best souls were yet ripe eno%rh 
to know and own it. Respect the naturlangsamkeit whj*^ 
hardens the ruby in a million years, and works in duration^ a 
which Alps and Andes come and go as rainbows. ' The good 
spirit of our life Las no heaven which is the price of rashness. 
Love, which is the essence of God, is not for levity, but for the 
total worth of man. Let us not have this childish luxury in 
our regards, but the austerest worth; let us approach our 
friend with an audacious trust in the truth of his heart, in the 
breadth, impossible to be overturned, of his foundations. 

The attractions of this subject are not to be resisted, and I 
leave, for the time, all account of subordinate social benefit, to 
speak of that select and sacred relation which is a kind of abso¬ 
lute, and which even leaves the language of love suspicious and 
oommon, so much is this purer, and nothing is so much divine. 

I do not wish to treat friendships daintily, but with roughest 
oourage. When they are real, they are not glass threads or 
frostwork, but the solidest thing we know. For now, after so 
many ages of experience, what do we know of nature, or of 
ourselves P Not one step has man taken toward the solution 
of the problem of bis destiny, in one condemnation of folly 
stand the whole universe of men. But the sweet sincerity of 
joy and peace, which I draw from this alliance with my brother's 
, soul, is the nut itself, whereof all nature and all thought is but 
the husk and shell. Happy is the house that shelters a friend! 
It might well be built, like a festal bower or arch, to entertain 
him a single day. Happier, if he know the solemnity of that 
relation, and honour its law 1 He who offers himself a candi¬ 
date for that covenant comes up, like an Olympian to the 
great games, where the first-born cf the world are the compe¬ 
titors. He proposes himself for contests where Time, Want, 
Danger, are in the lists, and he alone is victor who has truth 
enough in his constitution to preserve the delicacy of-his beauty 
from the wear and tear of all these. The gifts of fortune may 
be present or absent, but all the speed in that contest depends 
on intrinsic nobleness, and the contempt of trifles. _ There are 
two elements that go to the composition of friendship, each so 
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sovereign that I can detect no superiority in either, no reason 
why either should he first named. One is Truth. A friend is. 
a person with whom I may be sincere. Before him I may 
think aloud. I am arrived at last in the presence of a man bo 
real and equal, that I may drop even those undermost garments 
of dissimulation, courtesy, and second thought, which men 
never put off, and may deal with him with the simplicity and 
wholeness with which one chemical atom meets another. 
Sincerity is the luxury allowed, like diadems and authority, 
only to the highest rank, that being permitted to speak truth 
as having none above it to court or conform unto. Every man 
alone is sincere. At tbe entrance of a second person, hypocrisy 
begins. Yfe parry and fend the approach of our fellow-ifaan 
by compliments, by gossip, by amusements, by affairs. We 
cover up our thought from him under a hundred folds. I 
knew a man, who, under a certain religious frenzy, cast off 
this drapery, and, omitting all compliment and commonplace, 
spoke to the conscience of every person he encountered, and 
that with great insight and beauty. At first he was resisted, 
and all men agreed he was mad. But persisting, as indeed he 
could not help doing, for some time in this course, lie attained 
to the advantage of bringing every man of his acquaintance 
into true relations with him. No man would think of speaking 
falsely with him, or of putting him off with any chat of 
markets or reading-rooms. But every man was constrained 
by so much sincerity to the like plain-dealing, and what love of 
nature, what poetry, what symbol of truth he had, he did 
certainly show him. But to most of us society shows not its 
face and eye, but its side and its back. To stand in true 
relations with men in a false age is worth a fit of insanity, is 
it not? We can seldom go erect. Almost every man we 
meet requires some civility,—requires to be humoured; he has 
some fame, some talent, some whim of religion or philanthropy 
in his head that is not to be questioned, and which spoils all 
conversation with him. Bnt a friend is a sane man who 
exercises not my ingenuity, but me. My friend gives me 
entertainment without requiring any stipulation on my part. 
A friend, therefore, is a sort of paradox in nature. I who 
alone am, I who see nothing in nature whose existence I can 
affirm with equal evidence to my own, behold now the semblance 
of my being, in all its height, variety, and curiosity, reiterated 
in a foreign form; so that a friend may well be reckoned tbe 
masterpiece of nature. 

Tbe other element of friendship is tenderness. We are 
holden to men by every sort of tie, by blood, by pride, by fear, 
by hope, by lucre, by lust, by hate, by admiration, by every 
circumstance and badge and trifle, but we can scarce believe 
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ihat so much character can subsist in ^mother as to draw us 
by lore. Can another be so blessed, and we bo pure, that we 
oan offer him tenderness P When a man becomes dear to me, 
I have touched the goal of fortune. I find very little written 
directly to the heart of this matter in books. And yet I have 
one text which I cannot choose but remember. My author 
save—“ I offer myself faintly and bluntly to those whose I 
effectually am, and tender myself least to him to whom I am 
the most devoted.” I wish that friendship should havefi et 
as well as eyes and eloquence. It must plant itself on/th? 
ground, before it vaults over the moon. I wish it to be a mtle 
of a citizen, before it is quite a cherub. We chide the citizen 
because he makes love a commodity. It is an exchange 'aft 
gifts, of useful loans; it is good neighbourhood; it watches 
with the sick ; it holds the pall at the funeral; and quite loses 
sight of the delicacies and nobility of the relation. But 
though we cannot find the god under this disguise of a sutler, 
yet, on the other hand, we cannot forgive the poet if he spins 
his thread too fine, and does not substantiate bis romance by 
the municipal virtues of justice, punctuality, fidelity, and pity. 
I hate the prostitution of the name of friendship to signify 
modish and worldly alliances. I much prefer the company of 
ploughboys and tin-peddlers, to the silken and perfumed amity 
which celebrates its days of encounter by a frivolous display, 
by rides in a curricle, and dinners at tbe best taverns. The 
end of friendship is a commerce the most strict and homely 
that can be joined; more strict than any of which we have 
experience. It is for aid and comfort through all the relations 
and passages of life and death. It is fit for serene days, and 
graceful gifts, and country rambles, but also for rough roads 
and hard fare, shipwreck, poverty, and persecution. It keeps 
company with the sallies of the wit and the trances of religion. 
We are to dignify to each other the daily needs and offices of 
man’s life, and embellish it by courage, wisdom, and unity. It 
should never fall into something usual and settled, but should 
be alert and inventive, and add rhyme and reason to what 
was drudgery. 

Friendship may be said to require natures so rare and costly, 
each so well tempered and so happily adapted, and withal so 
circumstanced, (for even in that particular, a poet says, love 
demands that the parties be altogether paired,) that ite satis¬ 
faction can very seldom be assured. It cannot subsist in its 
perfection, say some of those who are learned in thi6 warm lore 
of the heart, betwixt more than two. I am not quite so strict 
in my terms, perhaps because I have never known so high a 
fellowship as others. I please my imagination more with a 
circle of'godlike men and women variously related to cast* 
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other, and between whom subsists a lofty intelligence. But 1 
find this law of one to one peremptory for conversation, which 
is the practice and consummation of friendship. Do not mix 
waters too much. The best mix as ill aB good and bad. You 
shall have very useful and cheering discourse at several times 
with two several men, but let all three of you come together, 
and you shall not have one new and hearty word. Two may 
talk and one may hear, but three cannot take part in a con¬ 
versation of the most sincere and searching sort. In good 
company there is never such discourse between two, across the 
table, as takes place when you leave them alone. In good 
company, the individuals merge their egotism into a social 
soul exactly coextensive with the several consciousnesses there 
present. No partialities of friend to friend, no fondnesses of 
brother to sister, of wife to husband, are them pertinent, but 
quite otherwise. Only he may then speak who can sail on the 
common thought of the party, and not poorly limited to his 
own. Now this convention, which good sense demands, de¬ 
stroys the high freedom of great conversation, which requires 
an absolute running of two souls into one. 

No two men hut, being left alone with eaoh other, enter into 
simpler relations. Yet it is affinity that determines which two 
shall converse. Unrelated men give little joy to each other ; 
will never suspect the latent powers of each. We talk some¬ 
times of a great talent for conversation, as if it were a perma¬ 
nent property in some individuals. Conversation is an evan¬ 
escent relation, no more. A man is reputed to have thought 
and eloquence; he cannot, for all that, say a word to his cousin 
or his unclp. They accuse his silence with as much reason as 
they would blame the insignificance of a dial in the shade. 
In the sun it will mark the hour. Among those who enjoy his 
thought, he will regain his tongue. 

Friendship requires that rare mean betwixt likeness and 
unlikeness, that piques each with the presence of power and of 
consent in the other party. Let me be alone to the end of the 
world, rather than that my friend should overstep, by a word 
or a look, his real sympathy. I am equally balked by antago¬ 
nism and by compliance. Let him not cease an instant to 
be himself. The only joy I have in his being mine, is that 
the not mine is mine. 1 hate, where I looked fpr a manly 
furtherance, or at least a manly resistance, to find a mush 
of concession. Better he a nettle in the side of your friend 
than his echo. The condition which high friendship demands 
is ability to do without it. That high office requires great 
and sublime parts. There must be very two, before there 
can be very one. Let it be an alliance of two large, formi¬ 
dable natures, mutually beheld, mutually feared, before yet 
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they recognize the deep identity which beneath these dis¬ 
parities unites them. 

He only is fit for this society who is magnanimous; who is 
sure that greatness and goodness are always economy; who is 
not swift to intermeddle with his fortunes. Let him not 
intermeddle with this. Leave to the diamond its ages to grow, 
nor expect to accelerate the births of the eternal. Friendship 
demands a religious treatment. We talk of choosing our friends, 
but friends are self-elected. Reverence is a great p rt rt of it. 
Treat your friend as a spectacle. Of course he has merits thpt 
are not yours, and that you cannot honour, if you must neetta 
hold him close to' your person. Stand aside; give those merits 
room; let them mount and expand. Are you the friend jpf, 
your friend’s buttons, or of his thought ? To a great heart he 
will still be a stranger in a thousand particulars, that he may 
come near in the holiest ground. Leave it to girls and boys to 
regard a friend as property, and to suck a short and all-con¬ 
founding pleasure, instead of the noblest benefit. 

Let us buy our entrance to this guild by a long probation. 
Why should we desecrate noble and beautiful souls by intrud¬ 
ing on them? Why insist on rash personal relations with 
your friend P Why go to his house, or know his mother and 
brother and sisters ? Why be visited by him at your own ? 
Are these things material to our covenant ? Leave this touch¬ 
ing and clawing. - Let him be to me a spirit. A message, a 
thought, a sincerity, a glance from him, I want, but not news, 
nor pottage. I can get politics, and chat, amj neighbourly 
conveniences from cheaper companions. Should not the society 
of my friend be to me poetic, pure, universal, and great as 
nature itself ? Ought I to feel that our tie is profane in com¬ 
parison with yonder bar of cloud that sleeps on the horizon, 
or that clump of waving grass that divides the brook ? Let 
us not vilify, but raise it to that standard. That great, defying 
eye, that scornful beauty of his mien and action, do not pique 
yourself on reducing, but rather fortify and enhance. Worship 
nis superiorities; wish him not less by a thought, but hoard 
and tell them all. G-uard him as thy counterpart. Let him 
bo to thee for ever a sort of beautiful enemy, untameable, de¬ 
voutly revered, and not a trivial convenieney to be soon out¬ 
grown and cast aside. The hues of the opal, the light, of the 
diamond, are not to be seen, if the eye is too near. To my 
friend I write a letter, and from him I receive a letter. That 
seems to you a little. It suffices me. It is a spiritual gift 
worthy of him to give, and of me to receive. It profanes no¬ 
body. In these warm lines the heart will trust itself, as it will 
not to the tongue, and pour out the prophecy of a godlier 
existence than all the annals of heroism have yet made good. 
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Respect so far the holy laws of this fellowship as not to 
prejudice its perfect flower by your impatience for its opening. 
We must be our own before we can be another’s. There is at 
least this satisfaction in crime, according to the Latin proverb; 
—you can speak to your accomplice on even terms. Crime n 

S : inquinat, czquai. To those whom we admire and love, at 
we cannot. Yet the least defect of self-possession vitiates. 
In my judgment, the entire relation. There can never be deep 
peace between two spirits, never mutual respect, unti^ in their 
dialogue, each stands for the whole world. 

What is so great as friendship, let us carry with what 
grandeur of spirit we can. Let us be silent-—so we may 
hear the Whisper of the gods. Let us not interfere. Who set 
you to cast about what you should say to the select souls, or 
how to say anything to such ? No matter how ingenious, no 
matter how graceful and bland. There are innumerable de¬ 
grees of folly and wisdom, and for you to say aught is to be 
frivolous. Wait, and thy heart shall speak. Wait until the 


necessary and everlasting overpowers you, until day and night 
avail themselves of your lips. The only reward of virtue iB 
virtue; the only way to have a friend is to be one. You shall 
not come nearer a man by getting into his house. If unlike, 
his soul only flees the faster from you, and you shall never 
catch a true glance of his eye. We see the noble afar off, and 
they repel us; why should we intrude ? Late—very late—wo 
perceive that no arrangements, no introductions, no consuetudes 
or habits of* society, would be of any avail to establish us in 
such relations with them as we desire—but Bolely the uprise of 
nature in us to the same degree it is in them; then shall we 
meet as water with water; and if we should not meet them then, 
we shall not want them, for we are already they. In the last 
analysis, love is only the reflection of a man’s own worthiness 
from other men. Men have sometimes exchanged names with 
their friends, as if they would signify that in their friend each 
loved his own soul. 


The higher the style we demand of friendship, of course the 
less easy to establish it with flesh and blood. We walk alone 
in the world. Friends, such as we desire, are dreams and 
fables. But a sublime hope cheers ever the faithful hears, 
that elsewhere, in other regions of the universal power, souls 
are now acting, enduring, and daring, which can love us, and 
which we can love. We may congratulate ourselves that the 
period of nonage, of follies, ox blunders, and of shame, is passed 
in solitude, and when we are finished men, we shall grasp heroic 
hands in heroic hands. Only be admonished by what you 
already see, not to strike leagues .of friendship with cheap 
persons, where no friendship can be. Our impatience betrays 
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ns into rash and foolish alliances which no Lrod attends. By 
persisting in your path, though you forfeit the little you gain 
the great. You demonstrate yourself, so as to put yourself 
out of the reach of false relations, and you draw to you the 
first-born of the world—those rare pilgrims whereof only one 
or two wander in "nature at once, and before whom the vulgar 
great show as spectres and shadows merely. 

It iB foolish to be afraid of making our ties too spiritual, as 
if so we could lose any genuine love. Whatever correction of 
our popular views we make from insight, nature will be surdfto 
bear us out in, and though it seem to rob us of some joy, Vijll 
repay us with a greater. Let us feel, if we will, the absolute 
insulation of man. We are sure that we have all in us. Wet 
go to Europe, or we pursue persons, or we read books, in the 
instinctive faith that these will call it out and reveal us to 
ourselves. Beggars all. The persons are such as we; the 
Europe an old faded garment of dead persons; the books 
their ghosts. Let us drop this idolatry. Let us give over 
this mendicancy. Let us even bid our dearest friends farewell, 
and defy them, saying, ‘ Who are you ? Unhand me : I will 
be dependent no more.’ Ah ! seest thou not, O brother, that 
thus we part only to meet again on a higher platform, and 
only be more each other’s, because we are-more our own? A 
friend is Janus-faced : he looks to the past and the future. He 
is the child of all my foregoing hours, the prophet of those 
to come, and the harbinger of a greater friend. 

I do then with my friends as I do with my bookB. I would 
have them where I can find them, but I seldom use them. We 
must have society on our own terms, and admit or exclude 
it on the slightest cause. I cannot afford to speak much with 
my friend. If he is great, he makes me so great that I cannot 
descend to converse. In the great days, presentiments hover 
before me in the firmament. I ought then to dedicate myself 
to them. I go in that I may seize them, I go out that I may 
seize them. I fear only that I may lose them receding into 
the sky in which now they are only a patch of brighter light. 
Then, though I prize my friends, I cannot afford to talk with 
them and study their visions, lest I lose my own. It would 
indeed give me a certain household joy to quit this lofty seek¬ 
ing, this spiritual astronomy, or search of stars, and come 
down to warm sympathies with yon; but then I know well I 
shall mourn always the vanishing of my mighty gods. It is 
true, next week I shall have languid moods, when I can well 
afford to occupy myself with foreign objects; then I shall 
regrot the lost literature of your mind, and wish you were 
by my side again. But if you come, perhaps you will fill my 
mind only with new visions, not with yourself but with yotu 
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lustres, and I shall not be able any more than now to conr^rae 
with yon. So I will owe to mv friends this evanescent inter* 
course. I -mil receive from them, not what they have, bnt 
what they are. They shall give me that which properly they 
cannot give, but which emanates from them. But they shall 
not hold me by any relations less subtle and pure. We will 
meet as though we met not, and part as though we parted 
not. 

It has seemed to me lately more possible than I knew, to 
carry a friendship greatly, on one side, without due cor¬ 
respondence on the other. Why should I cumber myself with 
regrets that the receiver is not capacious ? It never troubles 
the sun that some of his rays fall wide and vain into ungrate¬ 
ful space, and only a small part on the reflecting planet. Let 
your greatness educate the crude and cold companion. If he 
is unequal, he will presently pass away; but thou art enlarged 
by thy own shining, and, no longer a mate for frogs and 
worms, dost soar and bum with the gods of the empyrean. It 
is thought a disgrace to love unrequited. But the great 
will see that true love cannot be unrequited. True love 
transcends the unworthy object, and dwells and broods on. the 
eternal, and when the poor interposed mask crumbles, it is 
not sad, but feels rid. of so much earth, and feels its independ¬ 
ency the surer. Tet these things may hardly be said without 
a sort of treachery to the relation. The essence of friendship 
is entireness, a total magnanimity and truBt. It must not 
surmise or provide for infirmity. It treats its object as a god, 
that it may deify both. 


VII.—PRUDENCE. 

Theme no poet gladly sung. 

Fair to old and foul to young, 

Scorn not thou the love of parts, 

And the articles of arts. 

Grandeur of the perfect sphere 
Thanks the atoms that cohere. 

W HAT right have I to write on Prudence, whereof I have 
little, and that of the negative sort P My prudence 
consists in avoiding and going without, not in the inventing of 
means and methods, not in adroit steering, not in gentle 
repairing. I have no skill to make money spend well, no 
genius in my economy, and whoever sees my garden discover# 
that I must have some other garden. Yet I love facts, and 
hate lubricity, and people without perception. Then I bsv# 
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the same title to "write on prudence, that I have to write on 
poetry or holiness. We write from aspiration and antagonism, 
as well as from experience. We paint those qualities which we 
do not possess. The poet admires the man of energy and 
■tactics; the merchant breeds his son for the church or the 
bar: and where a man is not vain and egotistic, you shall find 
what he has not by his praise. Moreover, it* would be hardly 
honest in me not to balance these fine lyric words of Love and 
Friendship with words of coarser sound, and, whilst my debt 
to my senses is real and constant, not to own it iq passing. > 
Prudence is the virtue of the senses. It is the science *f 
appearances. It is the outmost action of the inward life. It 
is God taking thought for oxen. It moves matter after tbb 
laws of matter. It is content to seek health of body by com- 
plying with physical conditions, and health of mind by the 
laws of the intellect. 

The world of the senses is a world of shows; it does not 
exist for itself, but has a symbolic character; and a true 

E rudence or law of shows, recognises the co-presence of other 
iws, and knows that its own office is subaltern; knows that it 
is surface and not centre where it works. Prudence is false 
when detached. It is legitimate when it is the Natural 
History of the soul incarnate; when it unfolds the beauty of 
laws within the narrow scope of the senses. 

There are all decrees of proficiency in knowledge of the 
world. It is sufficient, to our present purpose, to indicate 
three. One class live to the utility of the symbol; esteeming 
health and wealth a final good. Another class live above this 
mark to the beauty of the symbol; as the poet, and artist, and 
the naturalist, and man of science. A third class live above 
the beauty of the symbol to the l>eauty of the thing signified; 
these are wise men. The first class have common sense; the 
second, taste; and the third, spiritual perception. Once in a 
long time, a man traverses the whole scale, and sees and enjoys 
the symbol solidly; then also has a clear eye for its beauty, 
and, lastly, whilst he pitches his tent on tins sacred volcanic 
isle of nature, does not offer to build houses and barns thereon, 
■ reverencing the splendour of the God which he sees bursting 
through each chink and cranny. 

The world is filled with the proverbs and acts and winkings 
of a base prudence, which is a devotion to matter, as if we 
possessed no other faculties than the palate, the nose, the 
.touch, the eye and ear; a prudence which adores the Rule of 
Three, which never subscribes, which never gives, which seldom 
lends, and asks but one question of arty project—Will it bake 
bread P This is a disease like a thickening of the skin until 
the vital organs ate destroyed. But culture, repealing th« 
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high origin bf the apparent world, and aiming at tlie perfection 
of the man as the end, degrades everything else, as health 
and bodily life, into means. It sees prudence not to be a 
several faculty, but a name for wisdom and virtue conversing 
with the body and its wants. Cultivated men always feel and 
speak so, as if a great fortune, the achievement of a civil or 
social measure, great personal influence, a graceful and com¬ 
manding address, had their value as proofs of the energy of 
the spirit. If a man lose his balance, and immerse himself 
in any trades or pleasures for their own sake, he may be a 
good wheel or pin. but be is not a cultivated man. 

The spurious prudence, making the senses final, is the god 
of sots and cowards, and is the subject of all comedy. It is 
^nature’s joke, and therefore literature’s. The true prudence 
limits this sensualism by admitting tbe knowledge of an 
internal and real world. This recognition once made—the 
order of the world and the distribution of affairs and times 
being studied with the co-perception of their subordinate 
place, will reward any degree of attention. For our existence, 
thus apparently attached in nature to the sun and the return¬ 
ing moon and the periods which they mark—so susceptible to 
climate and to country, so alive to social good and evil, so fond 
of splendour, and so tender to hunger and cold and debt, 
reads all its primary lessons out of these lK>oks. 

Prudence does not go behind nature, and ask whence it is. 
It takes the laws of the world, whereby man’s being is condi¬ 
tioned, as they are, and keeps these laws, that it may enjoy 
their proper good. It respects space and time, climate, want, 
sleep, the law of polarity, growth, and death. There revolve 
to give bound and period to his being, on all sides, tbe sun and 
moon, the great formalists in the sky: here lies stubborn 
matter, and will not swerve from its chemical routine. Here 
is a planted globe, pierced and belted with natural laws, and 
fenced and distributed externally with civil partitions and pro¬ 
perties which impose new restraints on the young inhabitant. 

We eat of the bread which grows in the field. We live by 
the air which blows around ils, and we are poisoned by the air 
that is too cold or too hot, too dry or too wet. Time, which 
shows so vacant, indivisible, and divine in its coming, is slit 
and peddled into trifles and tatters. A door is to lie painted, 
a lock to be repaired. I want wood, or oil, or meal, or salt; the 
house smokes, or I have a headache; then the tax; and an 
affair to be transacted with a man without heart or brains; 
and the stinging recollection of an injurious or very awkward 
word —these eat up the hours. Do what we can, summer will 
have its flies : if we walk in the woods, we must feed mosquitoes; 
if we go a-fishing, we must expect a wet coat. Then climat e hi 
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a gieat ncpediment to idle persona : we often resolve to give 
up the care of the weather, but still we regard the clouds and 
the rain. 

We are instructed bv these petty experiences which usurp 
the hoars and years. The hard soil and four months of snow 
make the inhabitant of the northern temperate zone wiser and 
abler than his fellow who enjoys the fixed smile of the tropics. 
The islander may ramble all day at will. At night, he may 
sleep on a mat under the moon, and wherever a wild date-tree 
grows, nature has, without a prayer even, spread a table for his 
morning meal. The northerner is perforce a householder 
He must brew, bake, salt, and preserve bis food, and pile wooH 
and coal. But as it happens that not one stroke can labour* 
lay to, without some new acquaintance with nature; and as 
nature is inexhaustibly significant, the inhabitants of these 
climates have always excelled the southerner in force. Such is 
the value of these matters, that a man who knows other things 
can never know ton much of these. Let him have accurate 
perceptions. Let him, if he have hands, handle; if eyes, 
measure and discriminate; let him accept and hive every fact 
of chemistry, natural history, and economics; the more he has, 
the less is he willing to spare any one. Time is always bringing 
the occasions that disclose their value. Some wisdom comes 
out of every natural and innocent action. The domestic man, 
who loves no music so well as his kitchen clock, and the airs 
which the logs sing to him as they bum on the hearth, has 
solaces which others never dream of. The application of 
means to ends insures victory and the songs of victory, not 
less in a farm or a shop than in the tactics of party or of war. 
The good husband finds method as efficient in the packing of 
fire-wood in.a shed, or in the harvesting of fruits in the cellar, 
as in Peninsular campaigns or the files of the Department of 
State. In the rainy day, he builds a work-bench, or gets his 
tool-box set in the comer of the .barn-chamber, and stored with 
nails, gimlet, pincers, screwdriver, and chiseL Herein he tastes 
an old joy of youth, and childhood, the cat-like love of garrets, 
presses, and corn-chambers, and of the conveniences of long 
housekeeping. His garden or his poultry-yard tells him many 
pleasant anecdotes. One might find argument for optimism in 
the abundant flow of this saccharine element of .pleasure in 
every' suburb and extremity of the good world. Let a man 
keep the law—any law—and his way will be strown with 
satisfactions. There is more difference in the quality of our 
pleasures than in the amount. 

On the otb sr hand, nature punishes any neglect of prudence. 
If you think the senses final, obey their law. If you believe in 
the soul, do not clutch at sensual sweetness before it is ripe ou 
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the slow tree of cause and effect. It is vinegar to the eyes, to 
deal with men of loose and imperfect perception. Dr. Johnson 
is feported to have said—“ If the child says he looted out of 
this window, when- he looked out of that—-whip him.’’ Our 
American character is marked by a more than average delight 


M confusion of thought about factB, of inattention to the 
wants of to-morrow, is of no nation. The beautiful laws of 
time and space, once dislocated by our inaptitude, are boles 
and dens. If the hive be disturbed by raah and stupid bands, 
instead of honey, it will yield us bees. Our words and actions 
to be fair must be timely. A gay and pleasant sound is the 
whetting of the scythe in the mornings of June; yet what is 
more lonesome and sad than the sound of a whetstone or 
mower’s rifle, when it is too late in the season to make bay P 
Scatter-brained and “ afternoon men ” .spoil much more than 
their own affair, in spoiling the temper of those who deal with 
them. I have seen a criticism on some paintings, of which I 
am reminded when I see the shiftless and unhappy men wh<- 
are not true to their senses. The last Grand Duke of Weimar, 
a man of superior understanding, said:—“ I have sometimes 
remarked in the presence of great works of art, and just now 
especially, in Dresden, how much a certain property contributes 
to the effect which gives life to the figures, and to the life 
an irresistible truth. This property is the hitting, in all the 
figtflrea we draw, the right centre of gravity. I mean, the 
placing the figures firm upon their feet, making the hands 
grasp, and fastening the eyes on the spot where they shopld 
look. Even lifeless figures, as vessels and stools—let them be 
drawn ever so correctly—lose all effect so soon as they lack the 
resting upon their centre of gravity, and have a certain swim¬ 
ming and oscillating appearance. The Raphael, in the Dresden 
gallery, (the only greatly affecting picture which I- have seen,) 
is the quietest ana most passionless piece you can imagine, a 
couple of saints who worship the Virgin and Child. Neverthe¬ 
less, it awakens a deeper impression than the contortions of 
ten crucified martyrs. For, beside all the resistless beauty of 
form, it possesses in the highest degree the property of the 
perpendicularity of all the figures.” This perpendicularity we 
demand of all the figures in this picture of life. Let them 
aland oh their feet, and not float and swing. Let us know 
where 1o find them. Let them discriminate between what they 
remember and what they dream sd, call a spade a spade, give us 
facts, and honour their own senses with trust. 

But what man shall dare tax another with imprudence? 
Who is prudent ? The men we call greatest are least in this 
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kingdom. ±here is a certain fatal dislocation in onr relation 
to nature, distorting our modes of living, and making every 
law our enemy, which seems at last to have aroused all the wit 
and virtue in the world to ponder the question of Reform. 
We must call the highest prudence to counsel, and ask why 
health and beauty and genius should now be the exception, 
rather than the rule, of human nature? We do not know the 
' properties of plants and animals and the laws of nature through 
our sympathy with the same; but this remains the dream of 
poets. ' Poetry and prudence should be coincident. Poet 1 * 
should be lawgivers; that is, the boldest lyric inspiration 
should not chide and insult, but should announce and lead, th/% 
civil code, and the day’s work. But now the two things seein 
irreconcilably parted. We have violated law upon law, until 
wo stand amidst ruins, and when by chance wc espy a coin¬ 
cidence between reason and the phenomena, we are surprised. 
Beauty should be the dowry of every man and woman, as 
invariably as sensation; but it is rare. Health or sound 
organization should be universal. Genius should be the child 
of genius, and every child should be inspired; but now it is 
not to be predicted of any child, and nowhere is it pure. We 
call partial half-Lights, by courtesy, genius; talent which con¬ 
verts itself to money; talent which glitters to-day, that it may 
dine and sleep well to-morrow; and society is officered by men 
of parts, as they arc properly called, and not by divine men. 
These use their gifts to refine luxury, not to abolish it. Genius 
is always ascetic ; and piety and love. Appetite shows to the 
finer souls as a disease, and they find beauty in rites and bounds 
that resist it. 

We have found out fine names to cover our sensuality 
withal, but no gifts can raise intemperance. The man of 
talent affects to call his transgressions of the laws of the penses 
trivial, and to count them nothing considered with his devotion 
to his art. His art never taught him lewdness, nor the love of 
wine, nor the wish to reap where he had not sowed. His art. is 
less for every deduction from his holiness, and less for every 
defect of common sense. On him who scorned the world, as 
he Baid, the scorned world wreaks its revenge. He that de- 

? )iseth small tilings will perish by little and little. Goethe’s 
asao is very likely to be a pretty fair historical portrait, and 
that is true tragedy. It does not seem to me so genuine grief 
when some tyrannous Richard the Third oppresses and slays a 
score of innocent persons, as when Antonio and Tasso, both 
apparently right, wrong each other. One living after the 
maxims of this world, and consistent and true to them, the 
other fired with all divine sentiments, yet grasping also at the 
pleasures of sense, without submitting to their law.' That is a 
VOJL. I. H 
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grief we all feel, a knot we cannot -untie. Tasso’s is n<* 
infrequent case in modem biography. A man of genius, of an 
ardent temperament, reckless of physical laws, self-indulgent, 
becomes presently unfortunate, querulous, a “ discomfortable 
cousin,” a thorn to him self and to others. 

The scholar shames us by his bifold life. Whilst something 
higher than prudence is active, he is admirable; when common 
sense is wanted, he is an encumbrance. Yesterday, Caesar 
was not so great; to-day, the felon at the gallows’ foot is not 
more miserable. Yesterday, radiant with the light of an ideal 
world, in which he lives, the first of men; and now oppressed 
by wants and by sickness, for which he must thank himself. 
He resembles the pitiful drivellers, whom travellers describe as 
frequenting the bazaars of Constantinople, who skulk about 
all day, yellow, emaciated, ragged, sneaking; and at evening, 
when the bazaars are open, slink to the opium-shop, swallow 
their morsel, and become tranquil and glorified seers. And 
who has not seen the tragedy of imprudent genius, strug¬ 
gling for years with paltry pecuniary difficulties, at last 
sinking, chilled, exhausted, and fruitless, like a giant slaugh¬ 
tered by pins ? 

Is it not better that a man should accept the first pains and 
mortifications of this sort, which nature is not slack in sending 
him, as hints that he must expect no other good than the just 
fruit of his own labour and self-denial V Health, bread, climate, 
social position, have their importance, and he will give them 
their due. Let him esteem Nature a perpetual counsellor, and 
her perfections the exact measure of our deviations. Let him 
make the night night, and the day day. Let him control the 
habit of expense. Let him sec that as much wisdom may be 
expended on a private economy as on an empire, and as much 
wisdom may be drawn from it. The laws of the world are 
-written out for him on every piece of money in his hand. 
There is nothing he will not be the better for knowing, were it 
only the wisdom of Poor Richard; or the State-Street prudence 
of buying by the acre to sell by the foot; or the thrift of the 
agriculturist, to stick a tree between whiles, because it will 

g row whilst he sleeps; or the prudence which consists in 
usbanding little strokes of the tool, little portions of time, 
particles of stock, and small gains. The eye of prudence may 
never shut. Iron, if kept at the ironmonger’s, will rust; beer, 
if not brewed in the right state of the atmosphere, will sour; 
timber of ships will rot at sea, or, if laid up high and dry, will 
strain, warp, and dry-rot; money, if kept by us, yields no rent, 
and is liable to loss; if invested, is liable to depreciation of the 
particular kind of stock. Strike, says tie smith, the iron iB 
white; keep the rake, says the haymaker, as nigh the scythe as 
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you can, and the cart as nigh the Take. Our Yankee trade is 
reputed to be very much on the extreme of this prudence, li 
takes bank-notes—good, bad, clean, ragged—and saves itself 
by the speed with which it passes them off. Iron cannot rust, 
nor beer sour, nor timber rot, nor calicoes go out of fashion, 
nor money stocks depreciate, in the few swift moments in 
which the Yankee suffers any one of them to remain in his 
possession. In skating over thin ice, our safety is in our 
speed. * k 

Let him learn a prudence of a higher strain. Let him leain 
that everything in nature, even motes and feathers, go by law 
and not by luck, and that what he sows he reaps. By diligence ' 
and self-command, let him put the bread he eats at his own 
disposal, that he may not stand in bitter and false relations to 
other men; for the best good of wealth is freedom. Let him 
practise the minor virtues. How much of human life is lost 
in waiting! let him not make his fellow-creatures wait. How 
many words and promises are promises of conversation! let 
his be words of fate. When he sees a folded and sealed scrap 
of paper float round the globe in a pine ship, and come safe to 
the eye for which it was written, amidst a swarming population, 
let him likewise feel the admonition to integrate his being 
across all these distracting forces, and keep a slender human 
word among the storms, distances, and accidents that drive us 
hither and thither, and, by persistency, make the paltry force 
of one man reappear to redeem its pledge, after months and 
years, in the most distant climates. 

We must not try to write the laws of any one virtue, looking 
at that only. Human nature loves no contradictions, but is 
symmetrical. The prudence which secures an outward well¬ 
being is not to be studied by one set of men, whilst heroism 
and holiness are studied by another, but they are reconcilable. 
Prudence concerns the present time, persons, property, and 
existing forms. But as every fact hath its roots in the soul, 
and, if the soul were changed, would cease to be, or would 
become some other thing, the proper administration of outward 
things will always rest on a just apprehension of their cause 
and origin, that is, the good man will lie the wise man, and the 
single-hearted, the politic man. Every violation of truth is not 
only a sort of suioide in the liar, but is a stab at the health of 
human society. On the most profitable lie, the course of 
eventB presently lays a destructive tax ; whilst frankness invites 
frankness, puts the parties on a convenient footing, and makes 
their business a friendship. Trust men, and they will be true 
>-o you; treat them greatly, and they will show themselves 
great, though they make an exception in your favour to all* 
their rules of trade. 
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So, in regard to disagreeable and formidable things, prudence 
does not consist in evasion, or in flight, but in courage. He who 
wishes to walk in the most peaceful- parts of life with any 
serenity must Screw himself up to resolution. Let him front 
the object of his worst apprehension, and his stoutness will 
commonly make liis fear groundless. The Latin proverb says, 
that “ in battles the eye is first overcome.” Entire self-posses-, 
sion may make a battle very little more dangerous to life than 
a matqh at foils or at football. Examples are cited by soldiers, 
of men who have seen the cannon pointed, and the fire given 
to it, and wbo have stopped aside from the path of the balk 
The terrors of the storm are chiefly confined to the parlour 
and the cabin. The drover, the sailor, buffets it sill day, and 
his health renews itself at as vigorous a pulse under the sleet, 
as under the sun of June. 

In the occurrence of unpleasant things among neighbours, 
fear comes readily to heart, and magnifies the consequence of 
the other party; but it is a bad counsellor. Every man is 
actually weak, and apparently strong. To himself, lie seems 
weak; to others, formidable. You are afraid of Grim; but 
Grim also is afraid of you. You are solicitous of tlic good-will 
of the meanest person, uneasy at his ill-will. But the sturdiest 
offender of your peace and of the neighbourhood, if you rip up 
his claims, is as thin and timid as any; and the peace of society 
is often kept, because, as children say, one is afraid, and the 
other dares not. Far off, men swell, bully, and threaten 
bring them hand to hand, and they are a feeble folk. 

It is a proverb, that “courtesy costs nothing;” but calcula¬ 
tion might come to value love for its profit. Love is fabled to 
be blind.; but kindness is necessary to perception; love is not 
a hood, 'but an eye-water. If you meet a sectary, or a hostile 
partisan, never recognise the dividing lines; but meet on what 
common ground remains—if only that the sun shines, and the 
rain rains for both; the area will widen very fast, and ere you 
know it the boundary mountains, on which the eye had fastened, 
have melted into air. If they set out to contend, Saint Paul 
will lie, and Saint John will hate. What low, poor, paltry, 
hypocritical people an argument on religion will make of the 
pure and chosen souls! They will shuffle, and crow, crook, and 
rude, feign to confess here, only that they may brag and con¬ 
quer there, and not a thought has enriched either party, and 
not an emotion of bravery, modesty, or hope. So neither 
should you put yourself in a false position with your contem¬ 
poraries, by indulging a vein of hostility and bitterness. 
Though your views are in straight antagonism to theirs, 
assume an identity of sentiment, assume that you are saying 
precisely that which all think, and in the flow of wit and lov» 
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roll out your paradoxes in solid column, with not. the infirmity 
of a douot. So at least shall you get an adequate deliverance. 
The natural motions of the soul are so much better than the 
voluntary ones, that you will never do yourself justice in dis- 

E ute. The thought is'not then taken hold of by the right 
andle, does not show itself "proportioned, and m its true 
bearings, but bears extorted, hoarse, and half witness. But 
assume a consent, and it shall presently be granted, since, 
really, and underneath their external diversities, all men are of 
one heart and mind. j 

Wisdom will never let us stand with any man or men on an 
unfriendly footing. We refuse sympathy and intimacy witlj 
people, as if wc waited for some better sympathy and intimacy 
to come. But whence and when ? To-morrow will he hike to¬ 
day. Life wastes itself whilst we an* preparing to live. Our 
friends and fellow-workers die of! from us. Scarcely can we 
say, we see new men. new women, approaching us. We are too 
old to regard fashion, too old to expect patronage of any greater 
or more powerful. Let us suck the sweetness of those affections 
and consuetudes that grow near us. These old shoes are easy 
to the feet. Undoubtedly, i\e can easily pick faults in our 
company, can easily whisper names prouder, and that tickle 
the fancy more. Every man's imagination hath its friends; 
and life would be dearer with such comp,anions. But, if you 
eannot have them on good mutual terms, you cannot have them. 
If not the Deity, hut our ambition, hews and shapes the new 
relations, their virtue escapes, as strawberries lose their flavour 
in garden beds. 

Thus truth, frankness, courage, love, humility, and all the 
virtues,, range themselves on the side of prudence, or the art of 
securing a present well-being. I do not know if all matter will 
be found to he made of one element, as oxygen or hydrogen, at 
last, hut the world of manners and actions is wrought of one 
stuff, and, begin where we will, we are pretty sure in a short 
space to be mumbling out ton oomruuidliients. 
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raradise is under the shadow of swords. 

Ruby wine is drunk by knaves, 

Sugar spend 1 * to kitten slaves. 

Rose and vine-leaf deck buffoons; 

Thunderdouds aie Jove’s festoons, 

Diooping oft in wjeithr* of dieud 
Lrghtmng-knottod found his head ; 

The hero is not ted ou sweets, 

Daily his own heart he eats ; 

Chambeis of the ffieat are jails, 

And head-winds u^ht for loyal sails. 

I N the elder English dramatists, and mainly in the play8 of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, there is a constant recognition of 
gentility, as if a noble behaviour were as easily marked in the 
society of their age, as colour is in our American population. 
When any Rodrigo, Pedro, or Valerio, enters, though he be a 
stranger, the duke or governor exclaims. This is a gentle¬ 
man,—and proffers civilities without end; but all the rest are 
slag and refuse. In harmony with this delight in personal 
advantages, there is in their plays a certain heroic cast of cha¬ 
racter and dialogue,—as in Bonduca, Sophocles, the Mad Lover, 
the Double Marriage,—wherein the speaker is so earnest and 
cordial, and on such deep grounds of character, that the dia¬ 
logue, on the slightest additional incident in the plot, rises 
naturally into poetry. Among many texts, take the following. 
The Roman Martius has conquered Athens,—all but the 
invincible spirits of Sophocles, the duke of Athens, and Dori* 
gen, his wife. The beauty of the latter inflames Martius, and 
he seeks to save her husband; but Sophocles will not ask his 
life, although assured that a word will save him, and the exoc u* 
tion of both proceeds. 

“ Valerius. Bid thy wife farewell. 

Soph. No, I will take no leave. My Doiigen, 

Yonder, above, "bout Ai iadne's crown, 

My spirit shall hover for thee. Prithee, haste. 

Dor. Stay, Sophocles,—with this tie up my sight; 

Let not soft nature eo tran^foimed bo, 

And lose hei gentler sozed humanity, 

To make me see my lord bleed. So, ’tie well ; 

Never one object underneath the sun 
Will I behold before my Sophocles - 
Farewell; now teach the Somalia now to dva. 
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Mat. Dost know what’tis to die? 

Soph. Thou dost not Martius, 

And, therefore, not what ’tis to lire; to die • 

Is to begin to live. It is to end 

An old, (stale, weary work, and to commence 

A newer and a lsetter. ’Tis to leave 

Deceitful knaves for the society 

Of gods and goodness. Thou thyself must part 

At last fiom all thy garlands, pleasmes, triumphs. 

And prove thy fortitude what then ’twill do. 

Vat. But art not gneved noi vexed to leave thy life thus? 

Soph i. Why should I g'lere or vex for being sent 
To them I evei loved best? Now I’ll kneel. 

But with my back towaid thee; ’tis the last duty 
This tiunk can do the gods. 

Mai. Stuke, stiike, Valeiius, 

Or Martius’ heart will leap out at his mouth. 

This is a man, a woman! Kiss thv lord, 

And live with all the fieedom you weie Wont. 

O lore! thou doubly bast afflicted me 

With autue and with beauty. Tie.u'lierous heart. 

My hand shall cast thee rjuuk into my urn, 

Etc thou tr.uisgitss this knot of pnty. 

Val. What ails my biother? 

Soph. Martins, 0 M.utius, 

Thou now hast found a way to conquei me. 

Dor. Ostai of Koine ! what gmtitude can speak 
Fit wolds to follow such a deed as Mis ? 

Mar. 'J'his admnable duke. Valentis* 

With Ins disdain of fortune and of death, 

Captived himself, has captivated me, 

And though my aim hath ta’en his body here. 

His soul hath subjugated Mai Inis' soul. 

By Romulus, lie is all soul, 1 think ; 

He hath no flesh, aud spmt cannot be gyred ; 

Then we have vanquished nothing; he is fiee, 

And Martius walks now in captivity.” 

I do not readily remember any poem, play, sermon, novel, or 
oration, that our press vents in the last few years, which goes 
to the same tune. We have a great many flutes and flageolets, 
but not often the sound of any fife. Yet, Wordsworth’s Lao- 
damia, and the ode of “ Dion,” and some sonnets, have a cer¬ 
tain noble music; and Scott will sometimes draw a stroke like 
the portrait of Lord Evandale, given by Balfour of Burley. 
Thomas Oarlyle, with his natural teste for what is manly and 
daring in character, has suffered no heroic trait in his favourites 
to drop from his biographical and historical pictures. Earlier, 
Robert Burns has given us a song or two. In the Harleian 
Miscellanies, there is an account of the battle of Lutzwn, which 
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deserves to be read. And Simon Ockley’s History of the 
Saracens recounts the prodigies of individual valour with ad¬ 
miration, all the more evident on the part of the narrator, that 
he seems to think that his place in Christian Oxford requires 
of him some proper protestations of abhorrence. But, if we 
explore the literature of Heroism, we shall quickly come to 
Plutarch, who is its Doctor and historian. To him we owe the 
Brasidaa, the Dion, the Epaminondas, the Scipio of old, and I 
must think we are more deeply indebted to him than to all the 
ancient writers. Each of his “Lives” is a refutation to the 
despondency and cowardice of our religious and political theo¬ 
rists. A wild courage, a Stoicism not of the schools, but of the 
blood, shines in every anecdote, and has given that hook its 
immense fame. 

We need books of this tart cathartic virtue, more than books 
of political science, or of private economy. Life is a festival 
only to the wise. Been from the nook and chimney-side of 
prudence, it wears a ragged and dangerous front. The viola¬ 
tions of the laws of nature by our predecessors and our con¬ 
temporaries are punished in us also. The disease and deformity 
around us certify the infraction of natural, intellectual, and 
moral laws, and often violation on violation to breed such com- 

E ound misery. A lock-jaw that bends a man’s head back to his 
eels, hydrophobia, that makes him bark at his wife and babes, 
insanity, that makes him' eat grass; war, plague, cholera, 
famine, indicate a certain ferocity in nature, w'hich, as it had 
its inlet by human crime, must have its outlet by human suf¬ 
fering. Unhappily, no man exists who lias not in his own 
person become, to some amount, a stockholder in the sin, and 
so made himself liable to a share in the expiation. 

Our culture, therefore, must not omit the arming of the 
man. Let him hear in season, that he is born into the state of 
war, and that the commonwealth and his own well-being require 
that he should not go dancing in the weeds of peace; but warned, 
self-collected, and neither defying nor dreading the thunder, 
let him take both reputation and life in his hand, and, with 
perfect urbanity, dare the gibbet and the mob by the absolute 
truth of his speech, and the rectitude of his behaviour. 

Towards all this external evil, the man within the breast 
assumes a warlike attitude, and affirms his ability to cope 
single-handed with the infinite army of enemies. To this 
military attitude of the soul we give the name of Heroism. Its 
rudest form is the contempt for safety and ease, which makes 
the attractiveness of war. It is a self-trust which slights the 
restraints of prudence, in the plenitude of its energy and power 
to repair the harms it may suffer. The hero is a mind of euci 
balance that no disturbances can shake his will, but pleasantly 
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and, as it were, merrily, lie advances to hi3 own music, alike in 
frightful alarms and in the tipsy mirth of universal dissolute¬ 
ness. There is somewhat not philosophical in heroism; there 
is somewhat not holy in it; it seems not to know that other 
souls are of one texture with it; it has pride; it is the extreme 
of individual nature. Nevertheless, we must profoundly revere 
it. There is somewhat& great actions, which does not allow 
us to go behind them. Heroism feels and never reasons, and 
therefore is always right; 'and although a different breeding, 
different religion, and greater intellectual activity would have 
modified or even reversed the particular action, yet for the hero 
that thing he does is the highest deed, and is not open to the 
censure of philosophers or divines. It is the avowal of the 
unschooled man, that he finds a quality in him that is negligent 
of expense, of health, of life, of danger, of hatred, of reproach, 
and knows that his will is higher and more excellent than all 
actual and all possible antagonists. 

Heroism works in contradiction to the voice of mankind, and 
in contradiction, for a time, to the voice of the great and good. 
Heroism is an obedience to a secret impulse of an individual’s 
character. Now to no other man can its wisdom appear as it 
does to him. for exerj man must be supposed to see a little 
farther ou his own proper path than any one else. Therefore, 
just and wise men take umbrage at his act, until after some 
’ittle time be past: then they see it to be in unison with their 
lets. All prudent men see that the action is clean contrary to 
a sensual prosperity, for every heroic act measures itself by its 
contempt of some external good. But it linds its own success 
at last, and then the prudent also extol. 

Self-trust is the essence of heroism. It is the state of the 
soul at war, and its ultimate objects are the last defiance of 
falsehood and wrong, and the power to bear all that can be 
inflicted by evil agents. It speaks tlie truth, and it is just, 
generous, hospitable, temperate, scornful of petty calculation^ 
and scornful of being scorned. It persists; it is of an un¬ 
daunted boldness, and of a fortitude not to be wearied out. Its 
jest is tlie littleness of common life. That false prudence 
which dotes on health and wealth is the butt and merriment of 
heroism. Heroism, like Plotinus, is almost ashamed of itB 
body. What shall it say, then, to the sugarplums and cat’s- 
cradles, to the toilet, compliments, quarrels, cards, and custard, 
which rack the wit of all society p What joys has kind nature 
provided for us dear creatures I There seems to be no interval 
between greatness and meanness. When the spirit is not 
master of the world, then it is its dupe. Y et the little man 
takes the great hoax so innocently, works in it so headlong and 
believing, is born red, and dies grey, arrang , ‘ng his toilet. 
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attending on Ms own health, laying traps tor sweet food and 
strong wine, setting his heart on a horse or a rifle, made happy 
with a little gossip or a little praise, that the great soul cannot 
choose but laugh at such earnest nonsense. “ Indeed, these 
humble considerations make me out of love with greatness. 
What a disgrace is it to me to take note how many pairs of 
silk stockings thou hast, namely, thdjl and those that were the 
peach-colonred ones; or to bear the inventory of thy shirts, as 
one for superfluity, and one other for use I” 

Citizens, thinking after the laws of arithmetic, consider the 
inconvenience of receiving strangers at their fireside, reckon 
narrowly the loss of time and the unusual display: the soul of 
a better quality thrusts back the unseasonable economy into 
the vaults of life, and says, I will obey the God, and the sacrifice 
and the fire he will provide. Ibn Hankal. the Arabian geogra¬ 
pher, describes a heroic extreme in the hospitality of Sogd, in 
Bukharia. “ When I was in Sogd, I saw a great building, like 
a palace, the gates of which were open and fixed back to the 
wall with large nails. I asked the reason, and was told that 
the house had not been shut, night or day. for a hundred years. 
Strangers may present themselves at any hour, and in whatever 
number; the master has amply provided for the reception of 
the men and their animals, and is never happier than when they 
tarry for some time. Nothing of the kind have I seen in any 
other country.” The magnanimous know very well that they 
who give time, or money, or shelter, to the stranger—so it bdl 
done for love, and not for ostentation—do, as it were, put God 
under obligation to them, so perfect are the compensations of 
the universe. In some way the time they seem to lose is 
redeemed, and the pains they seem to take remunerate them¬ 
selves. These men fan the flame of human love, and raise the 
standard of civil virtue among mankind. But hospitality must 
be for service, and not for show, or it pulls down the host. 
The brave soul rates itself too high to value itself by the 
splendour of its table and draperies. It gives what it hath, and 
all it hath, hut its own majesty can lend a better grace to ban¬ 
nocks and fair water than belong to city feasts. 

The temperance of the hero proceeds from the same wish to 
do no dishonour to the worthiness he has. But he loves it for 
its elegancy, not for its austerity. It seems not worth his while 
to be solemn, and denounce with bitterness flesh-eating or wine- 
drinking, the use of tobacco, or opium, or tea, or silk, or gold. 
A great man scarcely knows how he dines, how he dresses; but 
without railing or precision, his living is natural and poetic. 
John Eliot, the Indian Apostle, drank water, and said of wine,— 
"It is a noble, generous liquor, and we should be humbly 
thankful for it, but, as I remember, water was made before it/' 
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Better still is the temperance of King David, who poured out 
on the ground unto the Lord the water which three of his 
warriors had brought him to drink, at the peril of their lives. 

It is told of Brutus, that when he fell on his sword, after the 
battle of Philippi, he quoted a line of Euripides,—“O virtue! 

I have followed thee through life, and I find thee at last but a 
shade.” I doubt not the hero is slandered by this report. The 
heroic soul does not sell its justice and its nobleness. It does 
not ask to dine nicely, and to sleep warm. The essence of 
greatness is the perception that virtue is enough. Poverty if, J 
its ornament. It does not need plenty, and can very well abide' 
its loss. 

But that which takes my fancy most, in the heroic class, is 
the good-humour and hilarity they exhibit. It is a height to 
which common duty can very well attain, to suffer and to dare 
with solemnity. But these rare souls set opinion, success, and 
life, at so cheap a rate, that they will not soothe their enemies 
by petitions, or the show of sorrow, but wear their own habitual 
greatness. Scipio, charged with peculation, refuses to do him¬ 
self so great a disgrace as to wait for justification, though he 
had the scroll of his accounts in his hands, hut tears it to pieces 
before the tribunes. Socrates’ condemnation of himself to be 
maintained in all honour in the Prytaneuin, during his life, and 
Sir Thomas More’s playfulness at the scaffold, are of the same 
strain. In Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Sea Voyage,” Juletta 
tells the stout captain and his company,— 

“ Jut. Why, slaves ’tis in our power to buns; ye. 

Master. Voiy likely, 

’Tis in our poweis, then, to lie h inged, ami seoin ye.” 

These replies are sound and whole. Sport is the bloom and 
glow of a perfect health. The great-will not condescend to 
take anything seriously; (ill must he as gay as the song of a 
canary, though it were the building of cities, or the eradication 
of old and foolish churches and nations, which have cumbered 
the earth long thousands of years. Simple hearts put all the 
history and customs of this world behind them, and play their 
own game in innocent defiance of the Blue-Laws of the world; 
and such would appear, could we see the human race assembled 
in vision, like little children frolicking together; though, to 
the eyes of mankind at large, they wear a stately and solemn 
garb of works and influences. 

The interest these fine stories have for us, the power of a 
romance over the hoy who grasps the forbidden hook under his 
bench at school, our delight in the hero, is the main fact to our 
purpose. All these great and transcendent properties are ours, 
if we dilate in beholding the Greek energy, the Roman prida 
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it is that -we are already domesticating the same sentiment. 
Iiefc us find room for this great guest in our small houses. The 
first step of -worthiness mil be to disabuse us of our super 
stitious associations with places and times, with number and 
size. Why should these words, Athenian, Roman, Asia, and 
England, so tingle in the ear V JVhere the heart is, there the 
muses, there the gods sojourn, and not in any geography of 
fame. Massachusetts, Connecticut River, and Boston Bay, yon 
think paltry places, and the car loves names of foreign and clas¬ 
sic topography. But here we are; and, if we will tarry a little, 
■we may come to leam that here is best. Sec to it, only, that 
thyself is here;—and art and nature, hope and fate, friends, 
angels, and the Supreme Being, shall not be absent from the 
chamber where thou sittest. Epaminondas, brave and affec¬ 
tionate, does not seem to us to need Olympus to die upon, nor 
the Syrian sunshine. He lies very well where he is. The 
Jerseys were handsome ground euough for Washington to 
tssead, and London streets for the feet of Milton. A great man 
makes his climate genial in the imagination of men, and its air 
the beloved element of all delicate spirits. That countryis the 
fairest, which is inhabited by the noblest minds. The pictures 
which fill the imagination in reading the actions of Pericles, 
Xenophon, Columbus. Bayard, Sidney, Hampden, teach us how 
needlessly mean our life is, that we, by the depth of our living, 
should deck it with more than regal or national splendour, and 
act on principles that should interest man and nature in the 
length of our days. 

We have seen or heard of many extraordinary young men, 
who never ripened, or whose performance in actual life was not 
■ extraordinary. When we see their air and mien, when we hear 
them speak of society, of books, of religion, wc admire their 
superiority, they seem to throw contempt on our entire polity 
and social state ; theirs is the tone of a youthful giant, who is 
sent to work revolutions. But they enter au active profession, 
and the forming Colossus shrinks to the common size of man. 
The magic they used was the ideal tendencies, winch always 
make the Actual ridiculous; but the tou^h world had its 
revenge the moment they put their horses oi the sun to plough 
in its furrow. They found no example and no companion, and 
their heart fainted. What then ? The lesson they gave in 
their first aspirations is yet true; and a better valour and a 
purer truth shall one day organize their belief. Or why should 
a woman liken herself to any historical woman, ana think, 
because Sappho, or Sevigne, or De Stael, or the cloistered souls 
who have had genius and cultivation, do not satisfy the imagi¬ 
nation and the serene Themis, none can—certainly not she. 
Why not ? She has a new and viuat tempted problem to solve* 
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pei chance that of the happiest nature that ever bloomed. Let 
the maiden, with erect soul, walk serenely on her way, accept 
the hint of each new experience, search in turn all the objects 
that solicit her eye, that she may learn the power and the 
charm of her new-born being, which is the kindling of a new 
dawn in the recesses of space. The fair girl, who repels 
interference by a decided and proud choice of influences, so 
careless of pleasing, so wilful and lofty, inspires every beholder 
with somewhat of hei own nobleness. The silent heart en¬ 
courages her; 0 friend, never strike sail to a fear! Come intb 
port greatly, or sail with God the seas. Not in vain you live, 
for every passing eye is cheered and refined by the vision. 

The characteristic of heroism is its persistency. All men 
have wandering impulses, fits, and starts of generosity. But 
when you have chosen your part, abide by it, and do not 
weakly try to reconcile yourself with the world. The heroic 
cannot be the common, nor the common the heroic. Yet we 
have the weakness to expect the sympathy of people in those 
actions whose excellence is that they outrun sympathy, and 
appeal to a tardy justice. If you would serve your brother, 
because it is fit for you to serve him, do not take back your 
words when you find that prudent people do not commend you. 
Adhere to your own act. and congratulate yourself if you have 
done scftuething strange and extravagant, and broken the 
monotony of a decorous age. It was a high counsel that I 
once heard given to a young person—“ Always do what you 
are afraid to do.” A simple, manly character need never make 
an apology, but should regard its past action with the calmness 
of Phoeion, when he admitted t hat the event of the battle was 
happy, yet did not regret his dissuasion from the battle. 

There is no weakness or exposure for which we cannot find 
consolation in the thought—this is a part of my constitution, 
part of my relation and office to my fellow-creature. Has 
nature covenanted with me that I should never appear to 
disadvantage, never make a ridiculous figure ? Let us be 
generous of our dignity, as well as of our money. Greatness 
once and for ever has done with opinion. We tell our 
charities, not because we wish to be praised for them, not 
because *we think they have great merit, but for our justifi¬ 
cation. It is a capital blunder, as you discover, when another 
man recites his charities. 

To speak the troth, even with some austerity, to live with 
some rigour of temperance, or some extremes of generosity, 
seems to be an asceticism which common good-nature would 
appoint to those who are at ease and in plenty, in sign that 
they feel a brotherhood with the great multitude of suffering 
men. And not only need we breathe and exercise the soul by 
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assuming the penalties of abstinence, of debt, of solitude, of 
unpopularity, but it behoves the wise man to look with a bold 
©ye into those rarer dangers which sometimes invade men, and' 
to familiarize himself with disgusting forms of disease, with 
Bounds of execration, and the vision of violent death. 

limes of heroism are generally times of terror, but the day 
never shines in which this element may not work. The cir¬ 
cumstances of man, we say, are historically somewhat better in 
this country, and at this hour, than perhaps ever before. More 
freedom exists for culture. It will not now run against an axe 
at the first step out of the beaten track of opinion. But whoso 
is heroic will always find crises to try his edge. Human virtue 
demands her champions and martyrs, and the trial of perse¬ 
cution always proceeds. It is but the other day that the brave 
Lovejoy gave his breast to the bullets of a mob, for the rights 
of free speech and opinion, and died when it was better not to 
live. 

I see not any road of perfect peace which a man can walk, 
but after the counsel of his own bosom. Let him quit too 
much association, let him go home much, and stablish himself 
in those courses he approves. The unremitting retention of 
simple and high sentiments in obscure duties is hardening the 
, character to that temper which will work with honour, if need 
be, in the tumult, or on the scaffold. Whatever outrages have 
happened to men may befal a man again; and very easily in a 
republic, if there appear any signs of a decay of religion. 
Coarse slander, fire, tar and feathers, and the gibbet, the youth 
may freely bring home to his mind, and with what sweetness 
of temper he can, and inquire how fast he can fix his sense of 
duty, braving such penalties, whenever it may please the next 
newspaper and a sufficient number of his neighbours to pro¬ 
nounce his opinions incendiary. 

It may calm the apprehension of calamity in the most 
susceptible heart to see how quick a bound nature has set to 
the utmost infliction of malice. We rapidly approach a brink 
over which no enemy can follow us. 

“ Let them rave : 

, Thou art quiet ia thy grave.” 

In the gloom of our ignorance of what shall be, in the hour 
when we are deaf to the higher voices, who does not envy those 
who have seen safely to an end their manful endeavour r Who 
that sees the meanness of our politics, but inly congratulates 
Washington' that he is long already wrapped in his shroud, and 
for ever safe; that he was laid sweet in Ins grave, the hope of 
humanity not yet subjugated in him P Who does not some¬ 
times envy the gi>od and brave, who are no more to suffer from 
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tlia tumults of the natural world, and await with curious 
complacency the speedy term of his own conversation with 
finite nature ? And yet the love that will be annihilated Boonei 
than treacherous, has already made death impossible, and 
affirms itself xto mortal, but a native of the deeps of absolute 
and' inextinguishable being. 


IX.— THE OVER-SOUL. 

“ But souls th.it of his own good life partake, 

He loves as his own self; de.tr as his eye 
They are to Him : He '11 never them forsake : 

When they shall die, then (jod himself shall die ; 

They live, they lue in blest iteinitv.” 

Henry More. 

Space is ample, ca-.t and west. 

But two cannot go abieast, 

Cannot tiavel m it two: 

Yonder m.iateiHil cuckoo 
Ciowds cveiy egg out of the nest, 

Qimk or diail, except its own ; 

A spell is laid on std and stone, 

Aight and Day've been t.mii>ered with, 
lively quality and pith 
Sinrhaigcd anl sultry with a power 
That tv 01 ks its will on age and houi. 

T HERE is a difference between one and another hour of life, 
in their authority and subsequent effect. Our faith comes 
in moments; our vice is habitual. Vet there is a depth in 
those brief moments which constrains us to ascribe more 
reality to them than to all other experiences. For this reason, 
the argument which is til ways forthcoming to silence those 
who conceive extraordinary hopes of man, namely, the appeal 
to experience, is for ever invalid and vain. We give up the 
past to the objector, and yet wc hope. He must explain this 
hope. We grant that human life is mean; but how did we find 
out that it was mean ? What is the ground of this uneasiness 
of ours j of this old discont ent ? What is the universal sense of 
want and ignorance, but the fine inuendo by which the soul 
makes its enormous claim ? Why do men fed that the natural 
history of man has never been written, but he is always leaving 
behind what you have said of him, and it becomes old, and 
books of metaphysics worthless P The philosophy of six thou¬ 
sand years has not searched the chambers and magazines of the 
soul In its experiments there has always remained, in the last 
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analysis, a residuum it could not resolve. Man is a stream 
Whose source is hidden. Our being is descending into ns from 
•we know not whence. The most exact calculator has no 
prescience that somewhat incalculable may not balk the very 
next moment. I am constrained every moment to acknowledge 
a higher origin for events than the will I call mine. 

As with events, so is it with thoughts. When I watch that 
flowing river, which, out of regions 1 see not, pours for a 
season its streams into me, I see that I am a pensioner; not a 
cause, but a surprised spectator of this ethereal water; that 1 
desire and look up, and put myself in the attitude of reception, 
but from some alien energy the visions come. 

The Supreme Critic on the errors of the past and the present, 
and the only prophet of that which must be, is that great 
nature in which we rest, as the earth lies in the soft arms of 
the atmosphere; that Unity, that Over-soul, within which 
every man’s particular being is contained and made one with 
all other; that common heart, of which all sincere conversation 
is the worship, to which all right action is submission; that 
overpowering reality which confutes our tricks and talents, 
and constrains eveiy one to pass for what he is, and to speak 
from his character, and not from his tongue, and which ever¬ 
more tends to pass into our thought and Laud, and become 
wisdom, and virtue, and power, and beauty. We live in 
succession, in division, in parts, in particles. Meantime within 
man is the soul of the whole ; the wise silence ; the universal 
beauty, to which every part and particle is equally related ; the 
eternal One. And this deep power in which we exist, and 
whose beatitude is all accessible to us, is not only self-sufficing 
and perfect in every hour, but the act of seeing and the thing 
seen, the seer and the spectacle, the subject and tbe object, are 
one. We see the world piece by piece, as tbe sun, the moon, 
the animal, the tree; but the whole, of which these are the 
shining parts, is the soul. Only by the vision of that Wisdom 
can the horoscope of the ages be read, and by falling back on 
our better thoughts, by yielding to the spirit of prophecy which 
is innate in every man, we can know what it saith. Every 
man’s words, who speaks from that life, must sound vain to 
those who do not dwell in the same thought on their own part. 
I dare not speak for it. Mv words do not carry its august 
sense; they fall short and cold. Only itself can inspire whom 
it will, and behold ! their speech shall he lyrical, and sweet, and 
universal as the rising of the wind, Yet I desire, even by 
profane words, if I may not use sacred, to indicate the heaven 
of this deity, and to report what hints I have collected of tbs 
transcendent simplicity and energy of the Highest Law, 

If we consider what happens in conversation, in reveries, is 
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remorse, in times of passion, in surprises, in toe instructions 
cf dreams, wherein often we see ourselves in masquerade—the 
droll disguises only magnifying and enhancing a real element, 
and forcing it on our distinct notice—we snail catch many 
hints that will broaden and lighten into knowledge of the- 
secret of nature. All goes to show that the soul in man is not 
an organ, hut animates and exercises all the 01 gans; iB not a 
function, like the power of memory, of calculation, of com¬ 
parison, but uses these as hands and feet; is not a faculty, cat 
a light; is not the intellect or the will, but the master of thfpi 
intellect and the will; is the background of our being, in 
which they lie—an immensity not possessed and that cannot, 
be possessed. From within or from behind, a light shines 
through us upon things, and makes us aware that we are 
nothing, but the light is all. A man is the facade of a temple 
wherein all wisdom and all good abide. What we commonly 
call man, the eating, drinking, planting, counting man, does 
not, as we know him, represent himself, but misrepresents 
himself. Him we do not respect, but the soul, whose organ he 
is, would he let it appear through his action, would make our 
knees bend. When it breathes through his intellect, it is 
genius; when it breathes through his will, it is virtue; when 
it flows through his affection, it is love. And the blindness of 
thfi intellect begins, when it' would be something of itself. The 
weakness of the will begins, when the individual would be 
-something of himself. All reform aims, in some one particular, 
to let the soul have its way through us; in other words, to 
engage us to obey. 

Of this pure nature every man is at some time sensible. 
Language cannot paint it with his colours. It is too subtle. 
It is undefinable, unmeasurable, but we know that it pervades 
and contains us. We know that all spiritual being is in man. 
A wise old proverb says, “ God comes to see us without bell;” 
that is, as there is no scree* or ceiling between our heads and 
the infinite heavens, so is there no bar or wall in the soul 
where man, the effect, ceases, and God, the cause, begins. The 
walls are taken away. We lie open on one side to the deeps of 
spiritual nature, to the attributes of God. Justice we see and 
know, Love, Freedom, Power. These natures no man ever got 
above, hut they tower over us. and moBt in the moment when 
our interests tempt us to wound them. 

The sovereignty of this nature whereof we speak is made 
known by its independency of those limitations, which cireum- 
eonbe us on every hand. The soul circumscribes all things. 
As 'I have said, it contradicts all experience. In like manner 
it abolishes time and space. The influence of the senses has, 
in most men, overpowered the mind to that degree, that tbs 
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walls of time and space have come to look real and insur¬ 
mountable ; and to speak with levity of these limits is, in tne 
world, the sign of insanity. Yet time and space are but 
inverse measures of the force of the soul. The spirit sports 
with time— 

“ Can crowd eternity into an hopr, 

Or &tletch an hour to eternity.” 

We are often made to feel that there is another youth and 
age than that which is measured from the year of our natural 
birth. Some thoughts always find us young, and keep us so. 
Such a thought is the love of the universal and eternal beauty. 
Every man parts from that contemplation with the feeling that 
it rather belongs to ages than to mortal life. The least, activity 
of the intellectual powers redeems us in a degree from the 
conditions of time. In sickness, in languor, give us a strain 
of poetry, or a profound sentence, and we are refreshed; or 
produce a volume of Plato, or Shakespeare, or remind us of 
their names, and instantly we come into a feeling of lcmgevity. 
See how the deep, dmne thought reduces centuries, and 
millenniums, and makes itself present thi-ough all ageg. In the 
teaching of Ohrist less effective now than it was when first his 
mouth was opened ? The emphasis of facts andjjersopg hi my 
thought has nothing to do with time. And so, always, the 
soul’s scale is one;‘the scale of the senses and the? under¬ 
standing is another. Before the revelations of the soul, Time, 
Space, and Nature shrink away. In common speech, we refer 
all things to time, as we habitually refer the immensely sun¬ 
dered stars to one concave sphere. And so we say that the 
Judgment is distant or near, that the Millennium approaches, 
that a day of certain political, moral, social reforms is at hand, 
and the like, when we mean, that, in the nature of things, one 
of the facts we contemplate is external and fugitive, and the 
other is permanent and connate with the soul. The things we 
now esteem fixed shall, one by one, detach themselves, like ripe 
’fruit, from our experience, and fall. The wind shall blow 
them none knows whither. The landscape, the figures, Boston, 
London, are facts as fugitive as any institution past, or any 
whiff of mist or smoke, and so is society, and so is the world. 
The soul looketh steadily forwards, creating a yrorld before her, 
leaving worlds behind her. She has no dates, nor l-ites, nor 
persons, nor specialties, nor men. The soul knows only the soul, 
the web of events is the flowing robe in which she is clothed. 

After its own law and not by arithmetic is the rate of its 
progress to lie computed. The soul’s advances are not made by 
gradation, such as can be represented by motion in a straight 
nno : but rather by ascension of state, such as can bj repr» 
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gen ted by metamorphosis—from the egg to the wc rm, from the 
worm to the fly. The growths of genius are of a certain total 
character, that does not advance the elect individual first over 
John, then Adam, then Richard, and give to each the pain of 
discovered" inferiority, but by every throe of growth the man 
expands there where he works, passing, at each pulsation, 
classes, populations, of men. With each divine impulse the 
mind rends the thin rinds of the visible and finite, and comes 
out into eternity, and inspires and expires its air. It converses 
with truths that have always been spoken in the world, umj 
becomes conscious of a closer sympathy with Zeno and Arrian, 
than with persons in the house. 

This is the law of moral and of mental gain. The simple 
rise as by specific levity, not into a particular virtue, but into 
the region of all the virtues. They are in the spirit "which 
contains them all. The soul requires purity, but purity is not 
it; requires justice, but justice is not that; requires beneficence, 
but is somewhat better; so that there is a kind of descent and 
accommodation felt when we leave speaking of moral nature, to 
urge a virtue which it enjoins. To the well-bom child, all the 
virtues are natural, and not painfully acquired. Speak to his 
heart, and the man becomes suddenly virtuous. 

Within the same sentiment is the germ* of intellectual 

f rowth, which obeys the same law. Those who are capable of 
umility, of justice, of love, of aspiration, stand already on a 
platform that commands the sciences and arts, speech and 
poetry, action and grace. For whoso dwells in this moral 
beatitude already anticipates those special powers which men 
prize so highly. The lover has no talent, no skill, which passes 
for quite nothing with his enamoured maiden, however little 
she may possess of related faculty; and the heart which 
abandons itself to the Supreme Mind finds itself related to all 
its works, and will travel a royal road to particular knowledges 
and powers. In ascending to this primary and aboriginal 
sentimeSt, we have come from our remote station on the 
circumference instantaneously to the centre of the world, 
where, as in the closet of God, we see causes, and anticipate 
the universe, which is but a slow effect. 

One mode of the divine teaching is the incamatioii of the 
spirit in a form—in forms, like my own. I live in society; 
with persons who answer to thoughts in my own mind, or 
express a certain obedience to the great instincts to which I 
live. I see its presence to them. I am certified of a common 
nature; and these other souls, these separated selves, draw me 
as nothing else can. They stir in me the new emotions we call 
passion ; of love, hatred, fear, admiration, pity; thenoe comes 
conversation, competition, persuasion, cities, and war. Persona 



are supplementary to the prim sit teaching of the soul. In 
youth we are mad for persons. Childhood and youth see all 
the world in them. But the larger experience <f man discovers 
the identical nature appearing through them all Persons 
themselves acquaint us with the impersonal. In all conversation 
between two persons, tacit reference is made, as to a third 
party, to a common nature. That third party or common 
nature is not social; it is impersonal; is God. And so in 
gronps where debate is earnest, and especially on high questions, 
the company become aware that the thought rises to an equal 
level in all bosoms, that all have a spiritual property in what 
was said, as well as the sayer. They all become wiser than 
they were. It arches over them like a temple, this unity of 
thought, in which every heart beats with nobler sense of power 
and duty, and thinks and acts with unusual solemnity. All 
are conscious of attaining to a higher self-possession. It 
shines for all There is a certain wisdom of humanity which 
is common to the greatest men with the lowest, and which our 
ordinary education often labours to silence and obstruct. The 
mind is one, and the best minds, who love truth for its own 
sake, think much less of property in truth. They accept it 
thankfully everywhere, and do not label or stamp it with any 
man’s name, fos it is theirs long beforehand, and from eternity. 
The learned and the studious of thought have no monopoly of 
wisdom. Their violence of direction in some degree disqualifies 
them to think truly. We owe many valuable observations to 
people who are not very acute or profound, and who say the 
thing without effort, which we want and -have long been 
hunting in vain. The action of the soul is oftener in that 
which is felt and left unsaid, than in that which is said in any 
conversation. It broods over every society, and they uncon¬ 
sciously seek for it in each other. We know better than we 
do. We do not yet possess ourselves, and we know at the same 
time that we ■are much more. I feel the same truth how often 
in my trivial conversation with my neighbours, that somewhat 
higher in each of us overlooks this by-play, and Jove nods tc 
Jove from behind each of us. 

Men descend to meet. In their habitual and mean servioe 
to the world, for which they forsake their native nobleness, 
they resemble those Arabian sheiks, who dwell in mean houses, 
and affect an external poverty, to escape the rapacity of the 
Pacha, and reserve all their display of wealth for their interior 
and guarded retirements. 

As it is present in all persons, so it is in every period of life, 
jt is adult already in the infant man. In my dealing with 
my ch'ld, my Latin and Greek, my accomplishments and my 
mouey stead me nothing j but as much soul as I have avails. 
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Ifl am wilful, he sets his will against mine, one for one, and 
leaves me, if I please, the degradation of heating him by my 
superiority of strength. But if I renounce my wul, and act for 
the soul, setting that up as umpire between us two, out of his 
young eyes looks the same soul; he reveres and loves with me. 

The soul is the perceiver and revealer of truth. We know 
truth when we see it, let sceptic and scoffer say what they 
choose. Foolish people ask you, when you have spoken whaj 
they do not wish to hear, “ How do you know it is truth, ana 
not an error of your ownP’ We know truth when we Bee it 
from opinion, as we know when we are awake that we an 
awake. It was a grand sentence of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
which would alone indicate the greatness of that man’s per¬ 
ception—“ It is no proof of a man’s understanding to be able 
to confirm whatever ho pleases ; but to be able to discern that 
what is true is true, and that what is false is false, this is the 
mark and character of intelligence.” In the book I read, the 
good thought returns to me, as every truth will, the image of 
the whole soul. To the bad thought which I find in it, tht 
same soul becomes a discerning, separating sword, and lops it 
away. We are wiser than we know. If we will not interfere 
with our thought, but will act entirely, or see how the thing 
stands in God, we know the particular thing, and every thing, 
and every man. For the Maker of all things and all persons 
stands behind us, and casts his dread omniscience through us 
over things. 

But beyond .this recognition of its own in particular passages 
of the individual’s experience, it also reveals truth. And here 
we should seek to reinforce ourselves by its very presence, and 
to speak with a worthier, loftier strain of that advent. For 
the soul’s communication of truth is the highest event in 
nature, since it then does not give somewhat from itself, but it 
gives itself, or passes into and becomes that man whom it 
enlightens,- or, m proportion to that truth he receives, it takes 
him to itself. 

We distinguish the announcements of the soul, its manifes¬ 
tations of its own nature, by the term Iievel-ation. These axe 
always attended by the emotion of the sublime. . For this 
communication is an influx of the Divine mind into our mind. 
It is an ebb of the individual rivulet before the flowing surges 
of the sea of life, Every distinct apprehension of this central 
commandment agitates men with awe and delight. A thrill 
passes through all men at the reception of new truth, or at the 
performance of a great action, which comes out of the heart of 
nature. In these communications, the power to see is not 
separated from the will to do, but the insight proceeds from 
obedience, and tkjs obedience proceeds from a joyful perception. 
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Every moment when the individual feels himself invaded by it 
is memorable. By the necessity of our constitution, a certain 
enthusiasm attends the individual's consciousness of that divine 
presence. The character and duration of this enthusiasm 
varies ■with the state of the individual, from an eestacy and 
trance and prophetic inspiration—which is its rarer appearance 
—to the faintest glow of virtuous emotion, in which form it 
warms, like our household fires, all the families and asso¬ 
ciations, of men, and makes society possible. A certain tendency 
to insanity has always attended the opening of the religious 
sense in men, as if they had been “blasted with excess of 
light.” The trances of Socrates, the “ union ” of Plotinus, the 
vision of Porphyry, the conversion of Paul, the aurora of 
Behmen, the convulsions of George Fox and his Quakers, the 
illumination of Swedenborg, are of this kind. What was in 
the case of these remarkable persons a ravishment has, in 
innumerable instances in common life, been exhibited in lees 
striking manner. Everywhere the history of religion betrayB 
a tendency to enthusiasm. The rapture of the Moravian and 
Quietist; the opening of the internal sense of the Word, in ’ 
the language of the New Jerusalem Church ; the revival of the 
Calvinistic churches; the experiences of the Methodists, are 
varying forms of that shudder of awe and delight with which 
the individual soul always mingles with the universal souL 

The nature of these revelations is the same; they are per¬ 
ceptions of the absolute law. They are solutions of the soul’s 
own questions. They do not answer the questions which the 
understanding asks. The soul answers never by words, but by 
the thing itself that is inquired after. 

Revelation is the disclosure of the soul. The popular notion 
of a revelation is, that it is a telling of fortunes. In past 
oracles of the soul, the understanding seeks to find answers to 
sensual questions, and undertakes to tell from God how long 
men shall exist, what their hands shall do, and who shall be 
their company, addingnames, and dates, and places. But we 
must pick no locks. We must check this low curiosity. An 
answer in words is delusive; it is really no answer to the ques¬ 
tions you ask. Do not require a description of the countries 
towards which you sail. The description .does not describe 
them to you, and to-morrow you arrive there, and know them 
by inhabiting them. Men ask concerning the immortality of 
the soul, the employments of heaven, the state of the sinner, 
and so forth. They even dream that Jesus has left replies to 
precisely these interrogatories. Never a moment did that 
sublime spirit speak in their patois. To truth, justice, love, tie 
attributes of the soul, the idea of immutableness is essentially 
associated. Jesus, living in these moiai sentiments, heedless 
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of sensual fortunes, heeding only the manifestations of these, 
never made the separation of the idea of duration from the 
essence of these attributes, nor uttered. a» syllable concerning 
the duration of the soul. It was left to his disciples to sever 
duration from the moral elements, and to teach the immortality 
of the soul-as a doctrine, and maintain it by evidences. The 
moment the doctrine of the immortality is separately taught, 
man is already fallen. In the flowing of love, in the adoration 
of humility, there is no question of continuance. No inspired 
man ever asks this question, or condescends to these evidenop. 
For the soul is true to itself, and the man in whom it is sh#d 
abroad cannot wander from the present, which is infinite, to a 
future which would he finite. 

These questions which we lust to ask about the future are a 
confession of sin. God has no answer for them. No answer 
in words can reply to a question of things. It is not in an 
arbitrary “ decree of God,” but in the nature of man, that a veil 
shuts down on the facts of to-morrow; for the soul will not 
have us read any other cipher than that of cause and effect. 
By this veil, which curtains events, it instincts tbe children of 
men to live in to-day. The only mode of obtaining an answer 
to these questions of the senses is to forego all low' curiosity, 
and, accepting the tide of being which floats us into the secret 
of nature, work and live, work and live, and all unawares the 
advancing soul has built and forged for itself a new condition, 
and the question and the answer are one. 

By the same fire, vital, consecrating, celestial, which bums 
until it shall dissolve all things into the waves and surgeB of an 
ocean of light, we see and know each other, and w r hat spirit 
each is of. Who can tell the grounds of his knowledge of the 
character of the several individuals in his circle of friends ? 
No man. Yet their acts and words do not disappoint him. In 
that man, though he knew no ill of him, be put no trust. In 
that other, though they had seldom met, authentic signs had 
yet passed, to signify that he might he trusted as one who had 
an interest in his own character. We know each other very 
well,—which of us has been just to himself, and whether that 
which we teach or behold is only an aspiration, or is our honest 
effort also. 

We are all discemers of spirits. That diagnosis lies aloft in 
pur life or unconscious power. The intercourse of society,— 
its trade, its religion, its friendships, its quarrels,—is one wide, 
judicial investigation of character. In full court, or in small 
oommittee, or confronted face to face, accuser and accused, men 
offer themselves to be judged. Against their will they exhibit 
those decisive trifles by which character is read. But who 
judges ? and what f Not our understanding. We do not, read 
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them by learning or craft. No; the wisdom of tie wise man 
Consists herein, that he docs not judge them; he lets them judge 
themselves, and merely*reads and records their own verdict. 

By virtue of this inevitable nature, private will is over- 
powered, and, maugre our efforts or our imperfections, your 
genius will speak from you, and mine from me. That which 
we are, we shall teach, not voluntarily, but involuntarily. 
Thoughts come into our minds by avenues which we never left 
open, and thoughts go out of our minds through avenues which 
we never voluntarily opened. Character teaches over our head. 
The infallible index of true progress is found in the tone the 
man takes. Neither his age, nor his breeding, nor company, 
nor books, nor actions, nor talents, nor all together, can hinder 
him from being deferential to a higher spirit than his own. 
If he have not found his home in God, his manners, his forms 
of speech, the turn of his sentences, the build, shall I say, of 
all his opinions, will involuntarily confess it, let him brave it 
out how it will. If he have found his Centre, the Deity will 
shine through him, through all the disguises of ignorance, of 
ungenial temperament, of unfavourable circumstance. The 
tone pf seeking is one, and the tone" of having is another. 

The great distinction between teachers sacred or literary,— 
between poets like Herbert, and poets like Pope,—between 
philosophers like Spinoza, Kant, and Coleridge, and philoso¬ 
phers like Locke, Paley, Mackintosh, and Stewart,—between 
men of the world, who are reckoned accomplished talkers, and 
here and there a fervent mystic, prophesying, half insane under 
the infinitude of his thought,—is, that one class speak from 
within, or from experience, as parties and possessors of the fact; 
and the other class, from without, as spectators merely, or per¬ 
haps as acquainted with the fact on the evidence of third 
persons. It is of no use to preach to me from without. I can 
do that too easily myself. Jesus speaks always from within, 
and in a degree that transcends all others. In that is the 
miracle. I believe beforehand that it ought so to be. AD men 
stand continuaDy in the expectation of the appearance of such a 
teacher. But if a man do not speak from within the veil, where 
the word is one with that it tells of, let him lowly confess it. 

The same Omniscience Hows into the intellect, and makes 
what we call genius. Much of the wisdom of the world is not 
wisdom, and the most illuminated class of men are no doubt 
superior to literary fame, and are not writers. Among the 
multitude of scholars and authors, we feel no hallowing pre- 
seance; we are sensible of a knack and skiD rather than of 
inspiration; they have a light, and know not whence it comes, 
and call it their own; their talent is some exaggerated faculty, 
some overgrown member, so that their strength is a discus* 
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In these instances the intellectual gifts do not make the im¬ 
pression of virtue, but almost of vice; and we feel that a man’s 
talents stand in the way of his advancement in truth. But 
genius is religious. It is a larger imbibing of the common 
heart. It is not anomalous, but more like, and not less like 
other men. There is, in all great poets, a wisdom of humanity 
which is superior to any talents they exercise. The author, the 
wit, thepartisan, the fine gentleman, does not take place of the 
man. Humanity shines in Homer, in Chaucer, in Spenseryin 
Shakespeare, in Milton. 'They are content with truth. T%jy 
use the positive degree. They seem frigid and phlegmatic' to 
those who have been spiced with the frantic passion and violent 
colouring of inferior, but popular writers. For they are poets 
by the free course which they allow to the informing soul, which 
through their eyes beholds again, and blesses the things which 
it hath made. The soul is superior to its knowledge; wiser 
than any of its works. The great poet makes us feel our own 
wealth, and then we think less of his compositions. His best 
communication to our mind is to teach ns to despise all he has 
done. Shakespeare carries us to such a lofty strain of intelligent 
activity, as to suggest a wealth which beggars bis own; and we 
then feel that the splendid works wlneh he has created, and 
which in other hours we extol as a sort of self-existent poetry, 
take no stronger bold of real nature than the shadow of a pase- 
ingtraveller on the rock. The inspiration which uttered itself 
in Hamlet and Lear could utter things as good from day to day, 
for ever. Why, then, should I make account of Hamlet and 
Lear, as if we had not the bouI from which they fell as syllables 
from the tongue ? 

This energy does not descend into individual life on any other 
condition than entire possession. It comes to the lowly and 
simple; it comes to whomsoever will put off what is foreign and 
proud; it comes as insight; it comes as serenity and grandeur. 
When we see those whom it inhabits, we are apprised of new 
degrees of greatness. From that inspiration the man ooxnes 
back with a changed tone. He does not talk with men with an 
eye to their opinion. He tries them. It requires of us to be 
plain and true. The vain traveller attempts to embellish his 
life by quoting my lord, and the prince, and the countess, who 
thus said or did to him. The ambitious vulgar show yon their 
spoons, and brooches, and rings, and preserve their cards and 
compliments. The more cultivated, in their account of their 
own experience, cull out the pleasing, poetic circumstance,— 
the visit to Borne, the man of genius they saw, the brilliant 
friend they know; still further on, perhaps, the gorgeouB land- 
•cape, the mountain lightn, the mountain thoughts, tney enjoyed 
yesterday;—and so seek to throw a romantic colour over their 
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fife. Bat the soul that ascends to worship the great God is 
plain and true; has no rose-colour, no fine friends, no chivalry, 
no adventures; does not want admiration; dwel2s in the hoar 
that now is, in the earnest experience of the common day,— 
by reason'of the present moment and the mere trifle having 
'become porous to thought, and bibulous of the sea of light. 

Converse with a mind that is grandly simple, and literature 
looks like word-catching. The simplest utterances are wor¬ 
thiest to be written, yet are they so cheap, and so things of 
course, that, in the infinite riches of the soul, it is like gathering 
a few pebbles off the ground, or bottling a little air in a phial, 
when -the whole earth and the whole atmosphere are ours. 
Nothing can pass there, or make you one of the circle, bnt the 
casting aside your trappings, and dealing man to man in naked 
truth, plain confession, and omniscient affirmation. 

Souls such as these treat you as gods would ; walk as gods in 
the earth, accepting without any admiration your wit, your 
bounty, your virtue even.—say rather your act of duty, for your 
virtue they own as their proper blood, royal as themselves, and 
overroval, and the father of the gods. But what rebuke their 
plain fraternal hearing casts on the mutual flattery with which 
authors solace each other and wound themselves! These flatter 
not. I do not wonder that those men go to see Cromwell, and 
Christina, and Charles the Second, and James the First, and 
the Grand Turk. For they arc. in their own elevation, the 
fellows of kings, and must feel the servile tone of conversation 
in the world. They must always be a godsend to princes, for 
they confront them, a king to a king, without ducking or con¬ 
cession, and give a high nature the refreshment and satisfaction 
of resistance, of plain humanity, of even companionship, and of 
new ideas. They leave them wiser and superior men. Souls 
like these make us feel that sincerity is more excellent than 
flattery. Deal so plainly with man and woman, as to constrain 
the utmost sincerity, and destroy all hope of trifling with you. 
It is the highest compliment you can pay. Their “highest 
praising,” said Milton, “ is not flattery, and. their plainest advice 
is a kind of praising.” 

Ineffable is the union of man and God in every act of the 
soul. The simplest person, who in his integrity worships God, 
becomes God; yet for ever and ever the influx of this better 
and universal self is new and unsearchable. 1 It inspires awe 
and astonishment. How dear, how soothing to man,‘arises the 
idea of God, peopling the lonely place, effacing the scars of our 
mistakes and disappointments! When we have broken our god 
of tradition, and ceased from our god of rhetoric, then may 
God fire the heart with his presence. It is the doubling of the 
heart itself, say, the infinite enlargement of the heart with a 
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power of growth to a new infinity on every side. It inspires in 
pia.n an infallible trust He has not the conviction, but the 
sight, that the best is the true, and may in that thought easily 
dismiss all particular uncertainties and fears, and adjourn to 
the sure revelation of time, the solution of his private riddles. 
He is sure that his welfare is dear to the heart of being. In 
the presence of law to his mind, he is overflowed with a reliance 
so universal, that it sweeps away all cherished hopes and the 
most stable projects of mortal condition in its flood. ’Fe 
believes that he cannot escape from bis good. The things hhar 
are really for thee gravitate to thee. You are running to seek: 
your friend. Let your feet ran, but your mind need not. >£ 
you do not find him, will you not acquiesce that it is best you 
should not find him P for there is a power, which, as it is in you 
is in him also, and could therefore very well hying you together 
if it were for the best. You are preparing with eagerness to 
go and render a service to whirl] your talent and your taste 
invite you, the love of men and the hope of fame. Has it not 
occurred to you, that you have no right to go, unless you are 
equiillv willing to he prevented from going? O, believe, as 
thou livest, that every sound that is spoken over the round 
world, which thou oughtest to hear, will vibrate on thine ear! 
Every proverb, every book, every byword that belongs to thee 
for aid or comfort, shall surely come home through open or 
winding passages. Every friend whom not thy fantastic will, 
but the great and tender heart in thee craveth, shall lock thee 
in his embrace. And this, because the heart in thee is the heart 
of all; not a valve, not a wall, not an intersection is there any¬ 
where in nature, but one blood rolls uninterruptedly an endless 
circulation through all men. as the water of the globe is all one 
sea, and, truly seen, its tide is one. 

Let man, then, learn the revelation of all nature and all 
thought to his heart; this, namely; that the Highest dwells 
with him; that the sources of nature are in his own mind, if 
the sentiment of duty is there. But if lie would know what 
the great, God speaketh, he must “ go into his closet and shut 
the floor,” as Jesus said. God will not make himself manifest 
to cowards. He must greatly listen to himself, withdrawing 
himself from all the accents of other men’s devotion. Even 
their prayers are hurtful to him, until he have made his own. 
Our religion vulgarly stands on numbers of believers. "When¬ 
ever the appeal is made—no matter how indirectly—to numbers, 
proclamation is then and there made, that religion is not. He 
that finds God a sweet, enveloping thought to him nevei 
counts his company. When I sit in that presence, who shall 
dare to come in? When I rest in perfect humility, when x 
burn with pare live, what can Calvin or Swedenborg say f 
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* It makes no difference whether the appeal is to numbers or 
to one. The faith that stands on authority is not faith. The 
reliance on- authority measures the decline of religion, the with¬ 
drawal of the soul. The position men have given to Jcsus, now 
for many centuries of history, is a position of authority. It 
characterizes themselves. It cannot alter the eternal facts. 
Great is the soul, and plain. It is no flatterer, it is no follower; 
it never appeals from itself. It believes in itself. Before the 
immense possibilities of man, all mere experience, all past 
biography, however spotless and sainted, shrinks away. Before 
that heaven which our presentiments-foreshow us, we cannot 
easily praise any form of life we have seen or read of. We not 
Only affirm that we have few great men, but, absolutely speaking, 
that we have none; that we have no history, no record of any 
character or mode of living, that entirely contents us. The 
saints and demigods whom history worships we are constrained 
to accept with a grain of allowance. Though in our lonely 
hours we draw a new strength out of their memory, yet, pressed 
on our attention, as they are by the thoughtless and customary, 
they fatigue and invade. The soul gives itself, alone, original, 
and pure, to the Lonely, Original, and Pure, who, on that con- 
dition, gladly inhabits, leads, and speaks through it. Then is it 
glad, young, and nimble. It ia not wise, but it sees through all 
things. It is not called religious, but it is innocent. It calls the 
light its own, and feels that the grass grows and the stone falls 
by a law inferior to, and dependent on, its nature. Behold, it 
saith, I am born into the great, the universal mind. I, the im¬ 
perfect, adore my own Perfect. I am somehow receptive of the 

S eat soul, and thereby I do overlook the sun and the etars, and 
them to be the fau- accidents and effects which change and' 
pass. More and more the surges of everlasting nature enter into 
me, and I become public and lyiman in my regards and actions. 
Bo come I to live in thoughts, and act with energies, which are 
immortal. Thus revering the soul, and learning, as the ancient 
said, that “its beauty is immense,” man will come to see that 
the world is the perennial miracle which the soul worketh, and 
be less astonished at particular wonders: he will learn that 
there is no profane history; that all history is sacred; that the 
universe is represented in an atom, in a moment of time. He 
will weave no longer a spotted life of shreds and patches, but 
he will live with a divine unity. He will cease from what is 
base and frivolous in his life, and be content with all places and 
with any service he can render. He will .calmly front the 
morrow m the negligency of that trust which carries God with 
it, and so hath already the whole future in the bottom of the 
heart. 



X.—CIRCLES. 

Nature centres into balls, 

And her proud ephemernls, 

Fast to surface and outside, 

Scan the profile of the sphere; 

Knew they what that signified, 

A new genesis were here. 

T HE eye is the first circle; the horizon which it forma is the 
second; and throughout nature this primary figure is re¬ 
peated without eud. It is the highest emblem in the cipher of the 
world. St. Augustine described the nature of God as a circle 
whose centre was everywhere, and its circumference nowhere. 
We are all our lifetime reading the copious sense of this first 
of forms. One moral we have already deduced, in considering 
the circular or compensatory character of every human action. 
Another analogy we shall now trace; that every action admits 
of being outdone. Our life is an apprenticeship to the truth, 
that around every circle another can be drawn; that there is 
no end in nature, hut every eud is a beginning; that there is 
always another dawn risen on mid-noon, and under every deep 
a lower deep opens. 

This fact, as far as it symbolizes the moral fact of the 
Unattainable, the Hying Perfect, around which the hands of 
man can never meet, at once the inspirer and the condemner 
of every success, may conveniently serve us to connect many 
illustrations of human power in every department. 

There are no fixtures in nature. The universe is fluid and 
volatile. Permanence is but a word of degrees. Our globe 
seen by God is a transparent law. not a mass of facts! The law 
dissolves the fact and holds it fluid. Our culture is the pre¬ 
dominance of an idea which draws after it this train of cities 
and institutions. Let us rise into another idea: they will dis¬ 
appear. The Greek sculpture is all melted away, as if it had 
been statues of ice; here and there a solitary figure or frag¬ 
ment remaining, as we see flecks and scraps of snow left in cold 
dells and mountain clefts, in June and July. For the genius 
that created it creates now somewhat else. The Greek letters 
last a little longer, hut are already passing under the same sen¬ 
tence, and tumbling into the inevitable pit which the creation 
of new thought opens for all that is old. The new continents 
are built out of the ruins of an old planet; the new races fed 
out of the decomposition of the foregoing. New arts destroy 
the old. See the investment of capital in aqueducts made use. 
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less by hydraulics; fortifications, by gunpowder; roods and 
canals, by railways; sails, by steam; steam, by electricity. 

Ton admire tins tower of granite, weathering the hurts of so . 
many ages. Tet a little waving hand built this huge wall, and 
that which builds is better than that which is built. The hand 
that built can topple it down much faster. Better than the 
hand, and nimbler, was the invisible thought which wrought 
through it; and thus ever, behind the coarse effect, is a fine 
cause, which, being narrowly seen, is itself the effect of a finer 
cause. Everything looks permanent until its Secret is known. 
A rich estate appears to women a firm and lasting fact; to a 
merchant, one easily created out of any materials, and easily 
lost. An orchard, good tillage, good grounds, seem a fixture 
like a gold mine, or a river, to a citizen; but to a large farmer, 
not much more fixed than the state of the crop. Nature looks 
provokingly stable and secular, but it has a cause like all the 
rest; and when once I comprehend that, will these fields stretch 
so immovably wide, these leaves hang so individually consider¬ 
able P Permanence is a word of degrees. Everything is 
medial Moons are no more bounds to spiritual power than 
bat-balls. 

The key to every man is his thought. Sturdy and defying 
though he look, he has a helm which he obeys, which is the 
idea after which all his facts are classified. He can only be 
reformed by showing him a new idea which commands his own. 
The life of man is a self-evolving circle, which, from a ring 
imperceptibly small, rashes on all sides outwards to new and 
larger circles, and that without end. The extent to which 
this generation of circles, wheel without wheel, will go, depends 
on the force or truth of the individual soul. For it is the inert 
effort of each thought, having formed itself into a circular 
wave of circumstance,—as, for instance, an empire, rules of an 
art, a local usage, a religious rite,—to heap itself on that ridge, 
and to solidify and hem in the life. But if the soul is quick 
and strong, it bursts over that boundary on all sides, and 
expands another orbit on the great deep, which also runs up 
into a high wave, with attempt again to stop and to bind. But 
the heart refuses to he imprisoned; in its first and narrowest 
pulses, it already tends outward with a vast 'force, and to 
immense and innumerable expansions. , 

Every ultimate fact is only the first of a new series. Every 
general law only a particular fact of some more general law* 
presently to disclose itself. There is no outside, no inclosing 
wall, no circumference to us. The man finishes his story,—how 
good! how final! how it puts a new face on all things! He 
fills the sky. Lo! on the other side rises also a map , and 
draws a circle around the circle we had just pronounced the 
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outline of the sphere. Then already is our first speaker not 
man, but only a first speaker. His only redress is forthwith to 
draw a circle outside of his antagonist# And so men do by 
themselves. The result of to-day, which haunts the mind and 
cannot be escaped, will presently be abridged into a wood, and 
the principle that seemed to explain nature will itself be in¬ 
cluded as one example of a bolder generalization. In the 
thought of to-morrow there is a power to upheave all thy creed, 
all the creeds, all the literatures, of the nations, and marshal 
thee to a heaven which no epic dream has yet depicted. Every 
man is not so much a workman in the world, as he is? a 
suggestion of that he should be. Men walk as prophecies of 
the next age. 

Step by step we scale this mysterious ladder: the steps are 
actions; the new prospect is power. Every several result is 
threatened' and judged by that which follows. Every one 
seems to be contradicted by the new; it is only limited by the 
new. The new statement is always hated by the old, and, to 
those dwelling in the old, comes like an abjes of scepticism. 
But the eye soon gets wonted to it, for the eye and it are effects 
of one cause: then its mnooeney and benefit appear, and pre¬ 
sently, all its energy spent, it pales and dwindles before the 
revelation of the new hour. 

Fear not the new generalization. Does the fact look crass 
and material, threatening to degrade thy theory of spirit? 
Resist it not; it goes to refine and raise thy theoiy of matter 
just as much. 

There are no fixtures to men, if we appeal to consciousness. 
Everyman supposes himself not to be fully understood; and if 
there is any truth iu him, if he rests at last on the divine soul, 
I see not bow it can be otherwise. The last chamber, the last 
closet, be must feel, was never opened; there is always a resi¬ 
duum unknown, unanalyzable. That is, every man believes that 
he has a greater possibility. 

Our moods do not believe in each other. To-day I am full of 
thoughts, and can write what I please. I see no reason why I 
should not have the same thought, the same power of expres¬ 
sion, to-morrow. What I write, whilst I write it, seems the 
most natural thing in the world; but yesterday I saw a dreary 
vacuity in this direction in which now J see so much; and a 
month hence, I doubt not, I shall wonder who he was that 
wrote so many continuous pages. Alas for this infir m faith, 
this will not strenuous, this vast ebb of a vast flow! I am Grod 
m nature; I am a weed by the wall. 

The continual effort to raise himself above himself, to work 
a pitch above his last height, betrays itself In a man’s relations, 
W e thirst for appr ibation, yet cannot forgive the approver. 



The sweet of.nature is lore; yet, if I have a friend, I am toe* 
mented by my imperfections. The love of me accuses the 
other party. If he were high enough to slight me, then could 
I love him, and rise by my affection to new heights. A man’s 
growth is seen m the successive choirs of his friends. Par 
every friend whom he loses for truth, he gains a better. I 
thought, as I walked in the woods and mused on my friends, 
why should I play with them this game of idolatry P I know 
and see too well, when not voluntarily blind, the speedy limits 
of persons called high and worthy. Rich, noble, and great 
they are by the Liberality of our speech, but' truth is sad. O 
blessed Spirit, whom I forsake for these, they are not thoul 
Every personal consideration that we allow costs us heavenly 
state. We sell the thrones of angelB for a short and turbulent 
pleasure. 

How often must we learn this lesson ? Men cease to interest 
us when we find their limitations. The only sin is limitation. 
As soon as you once come up with a man’s limitations, it is all 
over with him. Has he talents? has bo enterprise? has he 
knowledge ? it boots not. Infinitely alluring and attractive 
was he to you yesterday, a great hope, a sea to swim in; now, 
you have found his shores, found it a pond, and you care not if 
you never see it again. 

Each new step we take in thought reconciles twenty seem¬ 
ingly discordant facts, as expressions of one law. Aristotle 
and Plato are reckoned the respective heads of two schools. 
A wise man will see that Aristotle piatoaizes. By going 
one step farther back in thought, discordant opinions are re¬ 
conciled, by being seen to he two extremes of one principle, 
and we can never go so far back as to preclude a Btui higher 
vision. 

Beware when the great God lets loose a thinker on this 
planet. Then all things are at risk. It is as when a conflagra¬ 
tion has broken out m a great city, and no man knows what 
is safe, or where it will end. There is not a piece of science, 
but its flank may be turned to-morrow; there is not any literaiy 
reputation, not the so-called eternal names of fame, that may 
not be revised and condemned. The very hopes of man, the 
thoughts of his heart, the religion of nations, the manners and 
morals of mankind, are all at the mercy of a new generalization. 
Generalization is always a new influx of the divinity into .the 
mind. Hence the thrill that attends it. 

Valour consists in the power of self-recovery, so that a man 
cannot have his flank turned, cannot be out-generalled, but put 
him where you will, he stands, This can only be by his pre¬ 
ferring truth to hifl past apprehension of truth; and his alert 
acceptance of it, from whatever quarter t the intrepid convicticB 
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that his laws, his relations to society, his Christianity, hri 
world, may at any time be superseded and decease. 

There are degrees in idealism. We learn first to play with it 
academically, as the magnet was once a toy. Then we Bee in 
the heyday of youth and poetry thpt it may be true, that it is 
true in gleams and fragments. Then, its countenance waxes 
stem and grand, and we see that it must he true. It now 
shows itself ethical and practical. We learn that God is; that 
he is in me: and that all things are shadows of him, TKms 
idealism of Berkeley is only a crude statement of the idealisqp 
of Jesus, and that again is a crude statement of the fact, that 
all nature is the rapid efflux of goodness executing and organ- 
izing itself. Much moro obviously is history and the state of 
the world at any one time directly dependent on the intellectual 
classification then existing in the minds of men. The thingf 
which are dear to men at this hour axe so on account of the 
ideas which have emerged on their mental horizon, and which 
cause the present order of things as a tree bears its apples. A 
new degree of culture would instantly revolutionize the entire 
system of human pursuits. 

Conversation is a game of circles. In conversation we pluck 
up the termini which bound the common of silence on every 
side. The parties are not to be judged by the spirit they par¬ 
take and even express under this Pentecost. To-morrow they 
will have receded from this high-water mark. To-morrow you 
shall find them stooping under the old pack-saddles. Tet let 
us enjoy the cloven flame whilst it glows on our walls. When 
each new speaker strikes a new light, emancipates us from the 
oppression of the last speaker, to oppress us with the greatness 
and exclusiveness of his own thought, then yields us to another 
redeemer, we seem to recover our rights, to become men. O, 
what truths profound and executable only in ages and orba are 
supposed in the announcement of every truth! In common 
hours, society sits cold and statuesque. We all stand waiting, 
empty,—knowing, possibly, that we can be full, sun-ounded by 
mighty symbols which are not symbols to us, but prose and 
trivial toys. Then cometh the god, and converts the statues 
into fiery men, and fcy a flash of his eye burns up the veil which 
shrouded all things, and the meaning of the very furniture, of 
cup and saucer, of chair and clock and tester, is manifest. The 
facts which loomed so large in the fogs of yesterday,—property, 
climate, breeding, personal beauty, and the like, have strangely 
changed their proportions. All that we reckoned settled shakes 
and rattles; and literatures, cities, climates, religions, leave 
their foundations, and dance before our eyes. And yet here 
•gain see the swift circumspection! Good as is discourse, 
Bilence is better, and shames it. The length of the discourse indi- 

VOt, I. K 
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cates the distance of thought betwixt the speaker and the 
hearer. If they were at a perfect understanding in any part, 
no words would be necessary thereon. If at one in all parts, 
no words would be suffered. 

Literature is a point outside of our hodiernal circle, through 
which a new one may be described. The use of literature i8 to 
afford ns a platform whence we may command a view of our 
present life, a purchase by which we may move it. We fill 
ourselves with ancient learning, install ourselves the best we 
can in Greek, in Punic, in Roman houses, only that, we may 
wiselier see French, English, and American houses and modes 
of living. In like m.uiner, we see literature best from the 
midst of wild nature, or from the din of affairs, or from a high 
religion. The field cannot be well seen from within the field. 
The astronomer must have his diameter of the earth’s orbit as 
a base to find the parallax of any star. 

Therefore we value the poet. All the argument and all the 
wisdom is not in the encyclopaedia, or the treatise on meta¬ 
physics, or the Body of Divinity, but in the sonnet or the play. 
In my daily work I incline to repeat my old steps, and do not 
believe in remedial force, in the power of change and reform. 
But some Petrarch or Ariosto, filled with the new wine of- his 
imagination, writes me an ode or a brisk romance, full of 
daring thought and action. He smites and arouses me with 
his shrill tones, breaks up my whole c hain of habits, and I open 
my eve on my own possibilities. He claps wings to the sides 
of all the Bolid old lumber of the world, and I am capable once 
more of choosing a straight path in theory and practice. 

We have the same need to command a view of the religion 
of the world. We can never see Christianity from the cate¬ 
chism:—from the pastures, from a boat in the pond, from 
amidst the songs of wood-birds, we possibly may. Cleansed 
by the elemental light and wind, steeped in the sea of beautiful 
forme which the field offers us, we may chance to cast a right 
glance back upon biography. Christianity is rightly dear to 
the best of mankind; yet was ti re never a young philosopher 
whose breeding had fallen into the Christian church, by whom 
that brave text of Paul’s was not specially prized:—“Then 
shall also the Son be subject unto Him who put all things 
under him, that God may be all in all.” Let the claims and 
virtues of persons be never so great and welcome, the instinct 
of man presses eagerly onward to the impirsoDal and inimitable, 
and gladly arms itself against the dogmatism of bigota with 
this generous word out of the book itself. 

The natural world may be conceived of as a system of con¬ 
centric circles, and we now and then detect m nature slight 
dislocations, which apprize us that this surface on wifi eh wc 
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uow stand is not fixed, but sliding. These manifold tenacious 
qualities, this chemistry and vegetation, these metals and ani¬ 
mals, which seem to stand there for their own sake, are means 
and methods only,—are words of God, and as fugitive as other 
words. Has the naturalist or chemist learned his craft, who 
has explored the gravity of atoms and the elective affinities, 
who has not yet discerned the deeper law whereof this is only 
a partial or approximate statement, namely, that like draws to 
like; and that the goods which belong to you gravitate to you, 
and need not be pursued with pains and cost? Yet is th,rt 
statement approximate also, and not final. Omnipresence is a 
higher fact. Not through subtle, subterranean channels need 
friend and fact be drawn to their counterpart, but, rightly con¬ 
sidered, these things proceed from the eternal generation of 
the soul. Cause and effect are two Rides of one fact. 

The same law of eternal procession ranges all that we call 
the virtues, and extinguishes each in the light of a better. The 
great man wit! not be prudent in the popular sense; all his 
prudence will be so much deduction from bis grandeur. But 
it, behooves each to see, when he sacrifices prudence, to what 
god he devotes it; if to ease and pleasure, he had better be 
prudent still; if to a great trust, he can well spare his mule 
and panniers who has a winged chariot instead. Geoffrey 
draws on his boots to go through the woods, that his feet may 
be safer from the bite of snakes; Aaron tier er thinks of such a 
peril. In many years neither is harmed by such an accident. 
Yet it seems to me, that, with every precaution you take against 
such an evil, you put yourself into the power of the evil. I 
suppose that the highest prudence is the lowest prudence. Is 
this too sudden a rushing from the centre to the verge of our 
orbit? Think how many times we shall fall back into pitiful 
calculations before we take up our rest in the great sentiment, 
or make the verge of to-day the new centre. Besides, your 
bravest sentiment is familiar to the humblest men. The poor 
and the low have their way of expressing the last facts of phi¬ 
losophy as well as you. “ Blessed be nothing.” and “the worse 
things are, the better they are,” are proverbs which express the 
transcendentalism of common life. 

One man’s justice is another’s injustice; one man’s beauty, 
another’s ugliness; one man’s wisdom, another’s folly; us one 
beholds the same objects from a higher point. One man thinks 
justice consists in paying debts, and has no measure in his * 
abhorrence of another who is very remiss 'in this duty, and 
makes the creditor wait tediously. But that second man has 
his own way of looking at things; asks himself which debt 
mnst I pay first, the debt to the rich, or the debt to the poor f 
the debt of money, or the debt of thought to mankind, of 
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gemns to nature P For you, 0 broker! there is no other prin. 
siple but arithmetic. For me, commerce is of trivial import; 
ove, faith, truth of character, the aspiration of man, these are 
sacred; nor can I detach one duty, like you, from ail other 
duties', and concentrate my forces mechanically on the payment 
of moneys. Let me live onward; you shall find that, though 
slower, the progress of my character will liquidate all these 
debts without injustice to higher claims. If a man should 
dedicate himself to the payment of notes, would not this be 
injustice? Does he owe no debt but money? And are all 
claims on him to be postponed to a landlord’s or a banker’s ? 

There is no virtue which is final; all are initial. The virtues 
of society are vices of the saint. The terror of reform is the 
discovery that we must cast away our virtues, or what we have 
always esteemed such, into the same pit that, has consumed our 
grosser vices. 

“ Forgive his climes, forgive his virtues too. 

Those smaller faults, half converts to the light.” 

It is the highest power of divine moments that they abolish 
our contritions also, I accuse myself of sloth and unprofitable¬ 
ness day by day; but when these waves of God flow into me, I 
no longer reckon lost time. I no longer poorly compute my 
possible achievement by wbat remains to me of the month or 
the year; for these moments confer a sort of omnipresence and 
omnipotence which asks nothing of duration, but sees that the 
energy of the mind is commensurate with the work to be done, 
without time. 

And thus, O circular philosopher, I bear some reader exclaim, 
you have arrived at a fine Pyrrhonism, at an equivalence and 
mdifferency of all actions, and would fain teach us that, if we 
are true, forsooth, our crimes may be lively stones out of 
which we shall construct the temple of the true God! 

I am not careful to justify myself. I own I am gladdened 
by seeing the predominance of the saccharine principle 
throughout vegetable nature, and not less by beholding in 
morals that unrestrained inundation of the principle of good 
into every chink and hole that selfishness has left open, yea, 
into selfishness and sin itself; so that no evil is pure, nor hell 
itself without its extreme satisfactions. But lest I should mis¬ 
lead any when I have my own head and obey my whims, 
let me remind the reader that I am only an experimenter. Do 
not set the least value on what I do, or the least discredit on 
what I do not, as if I pretended to settle any thing as true or 
false. I unsettle all things. No facts are to me sacred; none 
are profane; 1 simply experiment, an endless seeker, with no 
Past at my back. 
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Ye 1 : this incessant movement and progression which ali 
things partake could never become sensible to us but by con¬ 
trast to some principle of fixture or stability in the soul. 
Whilst the eternal generation of circles proceeds, the eternal 
generator abides. That central life is Bomewhat superior to 
creation, superior to knowledge and thought, and contains all 
its circles. For ever it labours to create a life and thought as 
large and excellent as itself; but in vain; for that which is 
made instructs how to make a better. 

Thus there is no sleep, no pause, no preservation, but,.all 
things renew, germinate, and spring. Why should we import 
rags and relics into the new hour ? Nature abhors the old, and 
old age seems the only disease; all others run into this one. 
We call it by many names,—fever, intemperance, insanity, 
stupidity, and crime; they are all forms of old age; they are 
rest, conservatism, appropriation, inertia, not newness, not the 
way onward. We grizzle every day. I see no need of it. 
Whilst we converse with what is above us, we do not grow old, 
but grow young. Infancy, youth, receptive, aspiring, with 
religious eye looking upward, counts itself nothing, and aban¬ 
dons itself to the instruction flowing from all sides. But the 
man and woman of seventy assume to know all, they have out¬ 
lived their hope, they renounce aspiration, accept the actual for 
the necessary, and talk down to the young Let them, then, 
become organs of the Holy Ghost; lot them be lovers ; let them 
behold truth; and their eyes are uplifted, their wrinkles 
smoothed, they are perfumed again with hope and power. This 
old age ought not to creep on a human mind. In nature every 
moment is new; the past is always swallowed and forgotten; 
the coming only is sacred. Nothing is secure but life, transition, 
the energizing spirit. No love can be bound by oath or cove¬ 
nant to secure it against a higher love. No truth so sublime 
but it may be trivial to-morrow in the light of new thoughts. 
People wish to be settled; only as far as they are unsettled 
is there any hope for them. 

Life is a series of surprises. We do not guess to-day the 
mood, the pleasure, the power of to-morrow, when we are 
building up our being. Of lower states,—of acts of routine 
and sense,—we can tell somewhat; but the masterpieces of 
God, the total growths and universal movements of the soul, 
he hideth; they are incalculable. I can know that truth is 
divine and helpful; but how it shall help me I can have no 
guess, for so to be is the sole inlet of so to know. The new 
position of the advancing man has all the powers of the old, 
yet has them all new. It carries in its bosom all the energies 
of the past, yet is itself an exhalation of the morning. I cast 
away in this new moment all my once hoarded knowledge, as 
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vacant and vain. Now, for the first time, seem I to know any* 
thing rightly. The simplest words,—we do not know what 
they mean, except when we love and aspire. 

xhe difference between talents and character is adroitness to 
keep the old and trodden round, and power and courage to 
mate a new road to new and better goals. Character makes 
an overpowering present; a cheerful, determined hour, which 
fortifies all the company, by making them see that much is 
possible and excellent that was not thought of. Character 
dulls the impression of particular events. When we see the 
conqueror, we do not think much of any one battle or success. 
We see that we had exaggerated t ho difficulty. It was easy to 
him. The great man is not convulsible or tor men table; events 
pass over him without much impression. People say some¬ 
times, ‘ See what I have overcome; see how cheerful I am; see 
how completely I have triumphed over these black events.’ 
Not if they still remind me of the black event. True 
conquest is the causing the calamity to fade and disappear, as 
an early cloud of insignificant result in a history so large and 
advancing. 

The one thing which we seek with insatiable desire is to for¬ 
get ourselves, to be surprised out of our propriety, to lose our 
sempiternal memory, and to do something without knowing 
how or why; in short, to draw a new circle*. Nothing great 
was ever achieved -without enthusiasm. The way of life is 
wonderful: it is by abandonment. The great moments of 
history are the facilities of performance through the strength 
of ideas, as the works of genius and religion “A man,” said 
Oliver Cromwell, “never rises so high as when he knows not 
whither he is going.” Dreams and drunkenness, the use of 
opium and alcohol, are the semblance and counterfeit of this 
oracular genius, and hence their dangerous attraction for men. 
For the like reason, they ask the aid of wild passions, as in 
gaming and war, to ape in some manner these flames and 
generosities of the heart. 


XI.—INTELLECT. 

Oo, speed tlie stills of Thought 
Od to their shining goals, ;— 

The sower scatters broad hiss seed. 

The wheat thou strew’st lx* souls. 

E VERY substance is negatively electric to that which stands 
fibove it in the chemical tables, positively to that w hick 
stands below it. Water dissolves wood, and iron, and salt , aii 
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dissolves water; electric fire dissolves air, but the intellect dis-' 
solves fire, gravity, laws, method, and the subtlest unn amed 
relations of nature, in its resistless menstruum. Intellect lies 
oehind genius, which is intelloct constructive. Intellect is the 
simple power anterior to all action or construction. Gladly 
would I unfold in calm degrees a natural history of the intellect, 
but what man has yet been able to mark the steps and bound¬ 
aries of that transparent essence? The first questions are 
always to be asked, and - the wisest doctor is gravelled by the 
inquisitiveness of a child. How can we speak of the aeti<|p of 
the mind under any divisions, as of its knowledge, of its ethios, 
of its works, and so forth, since it melts will into perception, 
knowledge into act ? Each becomes the other. Itself alone is. 
Its vision is not like the vision of the eye, but is union with the 
things know'll. 

Intellect and intellection signify to the common ear consider¬ 
ation of abstract truth. The considerations of time and place, of 
you and me, of profit and hurt, tyrannize over most men’s minds. 
Intellect separates the fact considered from you, from all local 
and personal reference, and discerns it as if it- existed for its 
own sake. Heraclitus looked upon the affections as dense and 
coloured mists. In tne fog of good and evil affections, it is 
hard for man to walk forward m a straight line. Intellect is 
void of affection, and sees an object as it stands in the light of 
science, cool and disengaged. The intellect goes out of the 
individual, floats over its own personality, and regards it as a * 
fact, and not as I and miite. He who is immersed in what con¬ 
cerns person or place caimot see the problem of existence. 
This the intellect always ponders. Nature shows all things 
formed and bound. The intellect pierces t Le form, overleaps 
the wall, detects intrinsic likeness between remote things, and 
reduces all things into a few principles. 

The making a fact the subject of thought raises it. All that 
mass of mental and moral phenomena, which we do not make 
objects of voluntary thought, come within the power of fortune; 
they constitute the circumstance of daily life; they are subject 
to change, to fear, and hope. Every man beholds his human 
condition with a degree of melancholy. As a ship aground is 
battered by the waves, so man, imprisoned in mortal life, lies 
open to the mercy of coming events. But a truth, separated 
by <(he intellect, is no longer a subject of destiny. We behold 
it as a god upraised above care and fear. And so any fact in 
our life, or any record of our fancies or reflections, disentangled 
from the web of our unconsciousness, becomes an object im¬ 
personal and immortal It is the past restored, but embalmed. 

A better art, than that of Egypt has taken fear and corruption 
out of it It is eviscerated of care. Tt is oifered for science. 
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What is addressed to us for contemplation does not threaten 
os, bat makes us intellectual beings. 

The growth of the intellect is spontaneous in every expansion. 
The mind that grows could not predict the times, the means, 
the mode of that spontaneity. God enters by a private door 
into every individual. Long prior to the age of reflection is the 
thinking of the mind. Out of darkness, it came insensibly into 
the marvellous light of to-day. In the period of infancy it 
accepted and disposed of all impressions from the surrounding 
creation after its own way. Whatever any mind doth or saith 
is after a law; and this native law remains over it after it has 
come to reflection or conscious thought. In the most worn, 
pedantic, introverted self-tormentor’s life, the greatest part is 
incalculable by him, unforeseen, unimaginable, and rnust be, 
until he can take himself up by his own ears. What am IP 
What has my will done to make me that I am ? Nothing. I 
have been floated into this thought, this hour, this connection 
of events, by secret currents of might and mind, and my inge¬ 
nuity and wilfulness have not thwarted, have not aided to an 
appreciable degree. 

Our spontaneous action is always the best. You cannot, 
with your best deliberation and heed, come so close to any 
question as your spontaneous glance shall bring you. w hils t, you 
rise from your bed, or walk abroad in the morning after medi¬ 
tating the matter before sleep the previous nigbt. Over think¬ 
ing is a pious reception. Our truth of thought is therefore 
vitiated as much by too violent direction given by our will, as 
by too great negligence. We do not determine wlmt we will 
think. We only open our senses, clear away, as we can, all 
obstruction from the fact, and suffer the intellect to See. We 
have little control over our thoughts. We are the prisoners of 
ideas.' They catch us up for moments into tlieir heaven, and 
so fully engage us, that we take no thought for the morrow, 

f ize like children, without an effort to make them c>ur own. 

y and by we fall out of that rapture, bethink us where we 
have been, what we have seen, and repeat, as truly as we can, 
what we have beheld. As far as we can recall these testacies. 
We cany away in the ineffaceable memory the icsult, and all 
men and all the ages confirm it. It iB called Truth. But the 
moment we cease to report, and attempt to correct and contrive, 
it is not truth. 

If we consider what persons have stimulated and profited us. 
We shall perceive the superiority of the spontaneous or intuitive 
principle over the arithmetical or logical. The first contains 
the second, but virtual and latent. We want, in every man, a 
long logic; we cannot pardon tbe absence of it, but it must 
Sot be spoken. Logic is the procession or proportionate 
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unfolding of the intuition; but its virtue is as silent method; 
the moment it would appear as propositions, and have a 
separate value, it is worthless. 

In every man’s mind, some images, words, and facts remain, 
without effort on his part to imprint them, which others 
forget, and afterwards these illustrate to him important laws. 
All our progress is an unfolding, like the vegetable bud. You 
have first an instinct, then an opinion, then a knowledge, as 
the plant has root, bud, and fruit. Trust the instmct to the 
end, though you can render no reason. It is vain to hurnr jt. 
By trusting it to the end, it shall ripen into truth, and you 
shall know why you believe. 

Each mind has its own method. A true man never acquire* 
after college rules. What you have a ggregated in a natural 
manner surprises and delights when it is produced. For we 
cannot oversee each other’s secret. And hence the differences 
between men in natural endowment are insignificant in com¬ 
parison with their common wealth. T)o you think the porter 
and the cook have no anecdotes, no experiences, no wonders 
for you ? Everybody knows as much as the savant. The 
walls of rude minds arc scrawled all over with facts, with 
thoughts. They shall one day bring a lantern and read the 
inscriptions. Every man, in the degree in which he has wit 
and culture, finds his curiosity inflamed concerning the modes 
of living and thinking of other men. and especially of those 
classes whose minds have not been subdued by the drill of 
school education. 

This instinctive action never ceases in a healthy mind, but 
becomes richer and more frequent in its informations through 
all states of culture. At last comes the era of reflection, when 
we not only observe, but take pains to observe; when we of set 
purpose sit down to consider an abstract truth; when we keep 
the mind’s eye open, whilst we converse, whilst we read, 
whilst we act, intent to learn the secret law of some class of 
facts. 

What is the hardest task in the world ? To think. I would 
put myself in the attitude to look in the eye an abstract truth, 
and I cannot. I blench and withdraw on this side and on 
that. I seem to know what he meant who said, Ko man can 
see God face to face and live. For example, a man explores 
the basis of civil government. Let him intend his mind’ 
without respite, without rest, in one direction. His best heed 
long time avails him nothing. Yet thoughts are flitting 
before him. We all but apprehend, we dimly forebode the 
truth. We say, I will walk abroad, and the truth will take 
form and clearness to me. We go forth, but cannot find it. 
It seems as if we needed only the stillness and composed 
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attitude .f the library to seize the thought, But we come in, 
and are as far from it as at first. Then, in a moment, and 
unannounced, the truth appears, A certain, wandering light 
appears, and is the distinction, the principle, we wanted. But 
the oracle comes, because we had previously laid siege to the 
shrine. It seems as if the law of the intellect resembled that 
law of nature by which we now inspire, now expire the breath; 
by which the heart now draws in, then hurls out the blood— 
the law of undulation. So now yon must labour with your 
brains, and now you must forbear your activity, and see what 
the great Soul showeth. 

The immortality of man is as legitimately preached from 
the intellections as from the moral volitions. Every intellec¬ 
tion is mainly prospective. Its present value is its least. 
Inspect what delights you in Plutarch, in Shakespeare, in 
Cervantes. Each truth that a writer acquires is a lantern, 
which he turns full on what facts and thoughts lay already in 
his mind, and behold, all the mats and rubbish which had 
littered his garret become precious. Every trivial fact in his 
private biography becomes an illustration of this new principle, 
revisits the day, and delights all men by its piquancy and 
new charm. Men say. Where did he get this ? and think 
there was something divine in his life. But no; they have 
myriads of facts just as good, would they only got a lamp to 
ransack their attics withal. 

We are all wise. The difference between persons is not in 
wisdom but, in art. I knew, in an academical club, a person 
who always deferred to me, who, seeing my whim for writing, 
fancied that my experiences had somewhat superior; whilst I 
saw that his experiences were as good as mine. Give them to 
me, and I would make the same use of them. He held the 
old; he holds the new; I had the habit of tacking together the 
old and the new, which he did not use to exercise. This may 
hold in the great examples. Perhaps if we should meet 
Shakespeare, we should not be conscious of any steep in¬ 
feriority; no : but of great equality—only that he possessed a 
strange skill of using, of classifying, his facts, which we 
lacked. For, notwithstanding our utter incapacity to produce 
anything like Hamlet and Othello, see the perfect reception 
this wit, and immense knowledge of life, and liquid eloquence 
* find in us all. 

If you gather apples in the sunshine, or make hay, or hoe 
corn, and then retire within doors, and shut your eyes, and 
press them with your hand, you shall still see apples hanging 
in the bright light, with boughs and leaves thereto, or the 
tasselled grsee, or the com- flags, and this for five or six hours 
afterwards. There lie the impressions on the retentive organ, 
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5bougb yon knew it not. So lies tie whole series of natural 
images with which your life has made you acquainted in your 
memory, though you know it not, and a thrill of passion 
flashes light on their dark chamber, and the active power 
seizes instantly the fit image, as the word of its momentary 
thought. 

It is long ere we discover how rich wo are. Our history, we 
are sure, is quite tamewe have nothing to write, nothing to 
infer. But. our wiser years still run back to the despised 
recollections of childhood, and always we are fishing up rob if 
wonderful article out of that pond; until, by and by, we begin 
to suspect that the biography of the one foolish person we 
know is, in reality, nothing less than the miniature paraphrase 
of the hundred volumes of the Universal History. 

In the intellect, constructive, which we popularly designate 
by the word Genius, we observe the same balance of two 
elements as in intellect receptive. The constructive intellect 
produces thoughts, sentences, poems, plans, designs, systems. 
It is the generation of ilie mind, the marriage of thought -with 
nature. To genius must always go two giftB, the thought and 
the publication. The first is revelation, always a miracle, 
which no frequency of occurrence or incessant study can ever 
familiarize, but which must always leave the inquirer stupid 
with wonder. It is the advent of truth into the world, a form 
of thought now, for the first time, bursting into the universe, 
a child of the old eternal soul, a piece of genuine and immea¬ 
surable greatness. It seems, for the time, to inherit all that 
has yet existed, and to dictate to the unborn. It affects every 
thought of man, and goes to fashion every institution. But to 
make it available, it needs a vehicle or art by which it is con¬ 
veyed to men. To be communicable, it must become picture 
or sensible object. We must learn the language of facts. 
The most wonderful inspirations die with their subject, if he 
has no hand to paint them to the senses. The ray of light 
passes invisible through space, and only when it falls on an 
object is it seen. When the spiritual energy is directed on 
something outward, then it is a thought. The relation between 
it and you first makes you, the value of yon, apparent to me. 
The rich, inventive genius of the painter must be smothered 
and lost for want of the power of drawing, and in our happy 
hours we should be inexhaustible poets, if once we could break 
through the silence into adequate rhyme. As all men have 
some access to primary truth, so all have some art or power of 
communication in their head, but only in the artist does it 
deseend into the hand. There is an inequality, whose laws we 
do not yet know, between two men and between two moments of 
-he same man, in respect to this faculty. In common hours, we 
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Save the same facts os is the uncommon or inspired, but they 
do not sit for their portraits; they are not detached, but lie in 
a web. The thought of genius is spontaneous; but the power 
of picture or expression, in the most enriched and flowing 
nature, implies a mixture of will, a certain control over the 
spontaneous states, without which no production is possible. 
It is a conversion of all nature into the rhetoric of thought, 
under the eye of judgment, with a stronuous exercise of choice. 
An d yet the imaginative vocabulary seems to be spontaneous 
also. It does not flow from experience only or mainly, but 
from a richer source. Not l>y any conscious imitation of 
particular forms are the grand strokes of the painter executed, 
hut by repairing to the fountain-head of all forms in his mind. 
Who is the first, drawing-master ? Without instruction we 
know very well the ideal of the human form. A child knows if 
an arm or a leg be distorted in a picture, if the attitude be 
natural or grand, or mean, though be has never received any 
instruction in drawing, or heard any conversation on the 
subject, nor can himself draw with correctness a single feature. 
A good form strikes all eyes pleasantly, long before they 
have any science on the subject, and a beautiful face sets 
twenty hearts in palpitation, prior to all consideration of the 
mechanical proportions of the features and head. We may 
owe to dreams some light on the fountain of this skill; for, as 
soon as we let our will go, and let the unconscious states 
ensue, see what cunning draughtsmen we are! We entertain 
ourselves with wonderful forms of men, of women, of animals, 
of gardens, of woods, and of monsters, and the mystic pencil 
wherewith we then draw has no awkwardness or inexperience, 
no meagreness or poverty; it can design well, and group well; 
its composition is full of art, its colours are well laid on, and 
the whole canvas which it paints is lifelike, and apt to touch 
us with terror, with tenderness, with desire, and with grief. 
Neither are the artist’s copies from experience ever mere 
copies, but always touched and softened by tints from this 
ideal domain. 

The conditions essential to a constructive mind do not appear 
to be so often combined but that a good sentence or verse 
remains fresh and memorable for a long time. Yet when we 
write with ease, and come out into the free air of thought, wo 
seem to be assured that nothing is easier than to continue thia 
communication at pleasure. tJp, down, around, the kingdom 
of thought has no inclosures, but the Muse makes us free of 
ner city. Well, the world has a million writers. One would 
think, then, that good thought would be as familiar as air and 
water, and the gifts of each new hour would exclude the last. 
Yet we can oount all our good books; nay, I remember any 
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beautiful verse for twenty years. It is true that the discerning 
intellect of the world is always much in advance of the 
creative, so that there are many competent judges of the best 
book, and few writers of the best books. But some of the con¬ 
ditions of intellectual construction are of rare occurrence. The 
intellect is a whole, and demands integrity in every work. ThiB 
is resisted equally by a man’s devotion to a single thought, and 
by his ambition to combine too many. 

Truth is our element of life, yet if a man fasten his attention 
on a single aspect of truth, and apply himself to that alone for 
a long time, the truth becomes distorted and not itself, but 
falsehood; herein resembling the air, which is our natural 
element, and the breath of our nostrils, but if a stream of the 
same be directed on the body for a time, it causes cold, fever, 
and even death. How wearisome the grammarian, the phreno¬ 
logist, the political or religious fanatic, or indeed any possessed 
mortal whose balance is lost by the exaggeration of a single 
topic. It is incipient insanity. Every thought is a prison also, 

I cannot see what you see, because I am caught up by a strong 
wind, and blown so far in one direction that I am out of the 
hoop of your horizon. 

Is it any better, if the student, to avoid this offence, and to 
liberalize himself, aims to make a mechanical whole of history, 
or science, or philosophy, by a numerical addition of all the 
facts that fall within his vision? The world refuses to be 
analyzed by addition and subtraction. When we are young, we 
spend much time and pains in filling our note-books with all 
definitions of Religion, Love, Poetry, Politics, Art, in the hope » 
that, in the course of a few years, we shall have condensed into 
our encyclopaedia the net value of all the theories at which the 
world has yet arrived. But year after year our tables get no 
completeness, and at last w»> discover that our curve is a para¬ 
bola, whose arcs will never meet. 

Neither by detachment, neither by aggregation, is the integ¬ 
rity of the intellect transmitted to its works, but by a vigilance 
which brings the intellect in its greatness and best state to 
operate every moment. It must have the same wholeness which 
nature has. Although no diligence can rebuild the universe 
in a model, by the best accumulation or disposition of details, 
yet does the world reappear in miniature in every event, so that 
all the laws of nature may be read in the smallest fact. The 
intellect must have the like perfection in its apprehension and 
in its works. For this reason, an index or mercury of intel¬ 
lectual proficiency is the perception of identity. We talk with 
accomplished persons who appear to be strangers in nature. 
The cloud, the tree, the turf, the bird are not theirs, have 
nothing of them: the world is only their lodging and table. 
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Bat the poet, whose verses are to he spheral and complete, is 
one whom Nature cannot deceive, whatsoever face of strange* 
ness she may put on. He feels a strict consanguinity, and 
detects more likeness than variety in all her changes. We are 
stung by the desire for new thought; but when we receive a 
new thought, it is only the old thought with a new face, and 
though we make it our own, we instantly crave another; we are 
not really eiiri died. For the truth was in us before it was 
reflected to us from natural objects; and the profound genius 
will cast the likeness of all creatures into every product of his 
wit. 

But if the constructive powers are rare, and it is given to few 
men to be poets, yet every man is a receiver of this descending 
holy ghost, and may well study the laws of its influx. Exactly 
parallel is the whole rule of intellectual duty to the rule of 
moral duty. A self-denial, no less austere than the saint’s, is 
demanded of the scholar. He must worship truth, and forego 
all things for that, and choose defeat and pain, so that his 
treasure in thought is thereby augmented. 

God offers to every mind its choice between truth and repose. 
Take which you please—you can never have both. Between 
these, as a pendulum, man oscillates. He in whom the love of 
repose predominates will accept the first creed, the first philo¬ 
sophy, the first political party ho meets—must likely his 
father’s. He gets rest, commodity, and reputation; but he 
shuts the door of truth. He in whom the love of truth pre¬ 
dominates will keep himself aloof from all moorings, and afloat, 
tie will abstain from dogmatism, and reoognize all the opposite 
negations, between which, as walls, his being is swung. He 
submits to the inconvenience of suspense and imperfect opinion, 
but he is a candidate for truth, as the other is not, and respects 
the highest law of his being. 

The circle of the green earth he must measure with his shoes, 
to find the man who can yield him truth. He shall then know 
that there is somewhat more blessed and great in bearing than 
in speaking. Happy is the hearing man; unhappy the speak¬ 
ing man. As long as I hear truth, I am bathed by a beautiful 
element, and am not conscious of any limits to my nature. 
The suggestions are thousandfold that I hear and see. The 
waters of the great deep have ingress and egress to the soul. 
But if I speak, I define, 1 confine, and am less. When Socrates 
speaks, Lysis and Menexenus are afflicted by no shame that 
they do not speak. They also are good. He likewise defers to 
them, loves them, whilst he speaks. Because a true and natural 
man contains and is the same truth which an eloquent man 
articulates ; but in the eloquent man, because he can articulate 
it, it seems something the less to r eside and he turns to these 
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iilent beautiful with the more inclination and respect. The 
ancient sentence said, Let us be silent, for so are the gods. 
Silence is a solvent that destroys personality, and gives ns leave 
to be great and universal. Every man’s progress iB through a 
succession of ^teachers, each of whom seems at the time to have 
a superlative influence, but it at last gives place to a new. 
Frankly let him accept it all Jesus savs, Leave father, mother, 
house.and hinds,-and follow me. Who leaves all, receives more. 
This is as true intellectually as morally. Each new mind we 
approach seems to require an abdication of all our past and 
present possessions. A new doctrine seems, at first, a i^b- 
version of all our opinions, tastes, and manner of living. Such 
has Swedenborg, such has Kant, such has Coleridge, such has 
Hegel or his interpreter Cousin, seemed to mauy young men in 
this country. Take thankfully and heartily all they can give. 
Exhaust them, wrestle with them, l.-t them not go until their 
blessing be won, and, after a short season, the dismay will be 
overpast, the excess of influence withdrawn, and they will he no 
longer an alarming meteor, but one more bright star shining 
serenely in your heaven, and blending its light with all your 
day. 

But whilst he gives himself up unreservedly to that whick 
draws him, because that is his own, ho is to refuse himself to 
that which draws him not, whatsoever fame and authority may 
attend it, because it is not his own. Entire self-reliance 
belongs to the intellect. One sou! is a counterpoise of all souls, 
as a capillary column of water is a balance for the sea. It 
must treat things, and books, and sovereign genius, as itself 
also a sovereign. If HCschylus be that man he is taken for, he 
has not yet done liis office, when he has edu< ated the learned 
of Europe for a thousand years. He is now to approve him¬ 
self a master of delight to me also. If he cannot do that, all 
his fame shall avail him nothing with me. 1 were a fool not to 
sacrifice a thousand JEschyluses to my intellectual integrity. 
Especially hike the same ground in regard to abstract truth, 
the science of the mind. The Bacon, the Spinoza,'the Hume, 
Sehelling, Kant, or whosoever propounds to you a philosophy 
of the, mind, is only a more or less awkward translator of 
things in your consciousness, which you have also your way of 
seeing, perhaps of denominating. Say, then, instead of too 
timidly poring into liis obscure sense, that he has not suc¬ 
ceeded in rendering hack to you your consciousness. He has 
not succeeded; now let another try. If Plato cannot, perhaps 
Spinoza will. If Spinoza cannot, then perhaps Kant. Anyhow, 
when at last it is done, you will find it is no recondite, but a 
simple, natural, common state, which the writer restores to you. 

Bnt let ns end these didactics. 1 will not, though the subject 
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might provoke it, speak to the open question between Truth 
ana Love. I shall not presume to interfere in the old polities 
of the skies ;—“ The cherubim know most; the seraphim love 
most.” The gods shall settle them own quarrels. But I can¬ 
not recite, even thus rudely, laws of the intellect, without 
remembering that lofty and sequestered class who have been 
its prophets and oracles, the high priesthood of the pure reason, 
the Trismegisti, the expounders of the principles of thought 
from age to age. When, at long intervals, we turn over their 
abstruse pages, wonderful seems the calm and grand air of these 
few, these great spiritual lords, who have walked in the world— 
these of the old religion—dwelling in a worship which makes 
the sanctities of Christianity look parvenues and popular; for 
“persuasion is in soul, but necessity is in intellect.” This band 
of grandees, Hermes, Heraclitus, Empedocles, Plato, Plotinus, 
Olympiodorus, Proclus, Synesius, and the rest, have somewhat 
so vast in their logic, so primary in their thinking, that it seems 
antecedent to all the ordinary distinctions of rhetoric and 
literature, and to be at once poetry, and music, and dancing, 
and astronomy, and mathematics. I am present at the sowing 
of the seed of the world. With a geometry of sunbeams, the 
soul lays the foundations of nature. The truth and grandeur 
of their thought is proved by its scope and applicability, for it 
oommands the entire schedule and inventory of things for its 
illustration. But wliat marks its elevation, and has even a 
<»mic look to us, is the innocent serenity with which these babe¬ 
like Jupiters sit in their clouds, and from age to age prattle to 
each other, and to no contemporary. Well assured that their 
speech is intelligible, and the most natural thing in the world, 
they add thesis to thesis, without a moment’s heed of the uni¬ 
versal astonishment of the human race below, who do not com¬ 
prehend their plainest argument; nor do they ever relent so 
much as to insert a popular or explaining sentence; nor testify 
the least displeasure or petulance at the (fulness of their amazed 
auditory. The angels are so enamoured of the language that 
is spoken in heaven, that they will not distort their lips with 
the kissing and unmusical dialects of men, but speak their own, 
whether there be any who understand it or not. 
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GHv» to barrows, trays, and pea 
Grace and glimmer of romance. 

Bring the moonlight into noon 
Hid in gleaming piles of stone; 

On the city's paved street 

Plant gardens lined with lilac sweet. 

Let spouting fountains cool the air, 

Singing in the sun-baked square ; 

Let statue, picture, paik, and hall, 

Ballad, flag, and festival, 

The past lestore, the day adorn. 

And make each morrow a new morn. 

So shall the drudge in dusty frock 
Spy behind the city clock 
Iletinues of an y kings, 

Skuts of angels, starry wings. 

His fathers shining in bright tables. 

His childien fed at heavenly tables. 

’Tis the pnvilege of Art 
Thus to play its cheeiful part, 

Man in earth to acclimate. 

And bend the exile to his fate, 

And, moulded of one clement 
With the days and firmament. 

Teach him on these as stairs to climb. 

And live on even terms with Time, 

Whilst upper life the slender nil 
Of human sense doth overfill. 

B ECAUSE the soul IB progressive, it never quite repeats 
itself, but in every act attempts the production of a new 
and fairer whole. This appears m works both of the useful 
and the fine arts, if we employ the popular distinction of 
works according to their aim either at use or beauty. Thus in 
our fine arts, not imitation, but creation, is the aim. In 
landscapes, the painter should give the suggestion of a fairer 
creation than we know. The details, the prose of nature he 
should omit, and give us only the spirit and splendour. He 
should know that the landscape has beauty for his eye, because 
it expresses a thought which is to him qood; and this, because 
the same power which sees through his eyes is seen in that 
spectacle; and he will come to value the expression of nature, 
and not nature itself, and so exalt in his copy the features that 
please him. He will give the gloom of gloom, and the sun¬ 
shine of sunshine. In a portrait, he must inscribe the cha- 
vou i. L 
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raofcer, sad not the -features, and must esteem the nag 'rfi® 
sits to him as himself only an imperfect picture or likeness of 
the aspiring original within. 

What is that abridgment and selection we observe in all 
spiritual activity, bnt itself the creative impulse P for it is the 
inlet of that higher illumination which teaches to convey a 
larger sense by simpler symbols. "What is a man but nature** 
finer success m self-explication ? What is a man but a finer 
and compacter landscape than the horizon figures— nature's 
eclecticism P and what is his speech, his love of painting, love 
of nature, but a still finer success ? ail the weary miles and 
tons of space and bulk left out, aud the spirit or moral of it 
contracted into a musical word, or the most cunning stroke of 
the pencil P 

But the artist must employ the symbols in use in his day 
and nation, to convey his enlarged sense to his fellow-men. 
Thus the new in art is always formed out of the old. The 
Genius of the Horn - sets his ineffaceable seal on the work, and 
gives it an inexpressible charm for the imagination. As far as 
the spiritual character of the period overpowers the artist, and 
finds expression in his work, so far it. will retain a certain 
grandeur, and will represent to future beholders the Unknown, 
the Inevitable, the Divine. No man can quite exclude this 
element of Necessity from his labour. jNo man can quite 
emancipate himself from his age and country, or produce a 
model in which the education, the religion, thepolitics, usages, 
and arts, of his times shall have no share. J Though he were 
never so original, never so wilful and fantastic, he cannot wipe 
out of his work every trace of the thoughts amidst which it 
grew. The very avoidance betrays the usage ho avoids. Above 
his will, and out of his sight, he is necessitated, by the air he 
breathes, and the idea on which he and his contemporaries live 
and toil, to share the manner of Ins times, without knowing 
what that manner is. Now that which is inevitable in the 
work has a higher charm than individual talent can ever give, 
inasmuch as the artist’s pen or chisel seems to have been held 
and guided by a gigantic hand to inscribe a line in the history 
of the human race. This circumstance gives a value to the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, to the Indian, Chinese, and Mexican 
idols', however gross and shapeless. They denote the height of 
the human soul in that hour, and were not fantastic, but 
sprung from a necessity as deep as the world. Shall I now 


add, that the whole extant product of the plastic arts hae 
herein its highest value, aa history; as a stroke drawn in the 
portrait of that fate, perfect and beautiful, according to whose 
ordinations all beings advance to their beatitude P 
Thus, historically viewed, it has been the office of art to 
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educate the perception of beauty We are immersed in beauty, 
but oar eyes bare no clear-vision. It needs, by the exhibition 
of si n g le traits, to assist and lead the dormant taste. We 
carve and paint, or we behold what is carved and painted, as 
students of the mystery of Form. The virtue of art lies ini 
detachment, in sequestering one object from the embarrassing 
variety. Until one thing comes out from the connection of 
things, there can be enjoyment, contemplation, but no thought. 
Gur happiness and unhappiness are unproductive. The infant 
lies in a pleasing trance, but his individual character and his 
practical power depend on his daily progress in the separation 
of things, and dealing with one at a time. Love ana all the 
passions concentrate all existence around a'single form. It is 
the habit of certain minds to give an all-excluding fulness to 
the object, the thought, the word, they alight upon, and to 
make that for the time the deputy of the world. These are the 
artists, the orators, the leaders of society. The power to 
detach, and to magnify by detaching, is the essence of rhetoric 
in the hands of the orator and the poet. This rhetoric, or 
power to fix the momentary eminenoy of an object-—so re¬ 
markable in Burke, in Byron, in Carlvle—the painter and 
sculptor exhibit in colour and in stone. The power depends on 
the depth of the artist’s insight of that object be contemplates. 
For every object has its roots in central nature, and may of 
course be so exhibited to us as to represent the world. There¬ 
fore, each work of genius is the tyrant of the hour, and 
concentrates attention on itself. For the time, it is the only 
thing worth naming to do that—be it a sonnet, an opera, a 
landscape, a statue, an oration, the plan of a temple, of a 
campaign, or of a voyage of discovery. Presently we pass to 
some other object, which rounds itself into a whole, as did the 
first; for example, a well-laid garden: and nothing seems 
worth doing but the laying out of gardens. I should think fire 
the best thing in the world, if I were not acquainted with air, 
and water, and earth. For it is the right and property of all 
natural objects, of all genuine talents, of all native properties 
whatsoever, to be for their moment the top of the world, A 
squirrel leaping from bough to bough, and making the wood 
but one wide tree for liis pleasure, fills the eye not less than a 
lion—is beautiful, self-sufficing, and stands then and there for 
nature. A good ballad draws my ear and heart whilst I listen, 
as much as an epic has done before. A dog, drawn by a 
master, or a litter of pigs, satisfies, and is a reality not less 
than the frescoes of Angelo. From this succession of excellent 
olyecta, we learn at last the immensity of the world, the 
opulence of npman nature, which can run out to infinitude in 
direction. But I also learn that what astonished and 
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fascinated mo In the first work astonished me in the second 
work also; that excellence of all things is one. 

The office of painting and sculpture seems to be merely 
initial The best pictures can easily tell us their last secret. 
The best pictures are rude draughts of a few of the miracu- 
lous dots and lines and dyes which make up the ever-changing 
“landscape with figures” amidstiwhich we dwell. Painting 
seems to be to the eye what dancing is to the limbs. When 
that has educated the frame to self-possess on, to nimbleness, 
to grace, the steps of the dancing-master are better forgotten ; 
so painting teaches me the splendour of colour and the ex¬ 
pression of form, and, as I see many pictures and higher 
genius in the art. I see the boundless opulence of the pencil, 
the indifferency in which the artist stands free to choose out of 
the possible forms. If he can draw everything, why draw any¬ 
thing? and then is my eye opened to the eternal picture which 
nature paints in the street with moving men and children, 
oeggars, and fine ladies, draped in red, and green, and blue, 
and gray; long-haired, grizzled,white-faced,black-faced, wrin¬ 
kled, giant, dwarf, expanded, elfish—capped and based by 
heaven, earth, and sea. 

A gallery of sculpture teaches more austerely the same 
lesson. As picture teaches the colouring, so sculpture lie, 
anatomy of form. When I have seen fine statues and after¬ 
wards enter a public assembly, I understand well what he 
meant who said, “ When I have been reading Homer, all men 
look like giants.” I too see that painting and sculpture sxe 
gymnastics of the eye, its training to the niceties and curiosities 
of its function. There is no statue like this living man, with 
his infinite advantage over all ideal sculpture, of perpetual 
variety. W hat a gallery of art have I here! No mannerist 
made these varied groups and diverse original single figures. 
Here is the artist himself improvising, grim and glad, at his 
block. Now one thought strikes him, now another, and with 
each moment he alters the whole air, attitude, and expression 
of his clay. Away with your nonsense of oil and easels, of 
marble and chisels: except to open your eyes to the masteries 
of eternal art, they are hypocritical rubbish. 

The reference of all production at last to an aboriginal 
Power explains the traits common to all works of the highest 
art —that they are universally intelligible; that they restore to 
usthe simplest states of mind; and are religious. Since what 
skill is therein shown is the reappearance of the original soul, 
a jet of pure light, it should produce a similar impression to 
that made by natural objects. In happy hours, nature appears 
to us one with art; art perfected—the work of genitus. And 
the individual, in whom simple tastes and suscepti bilit y to all 
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the great human influences overpower the accidents of a local 
and special culture, is the best critic of art. Though we travel the 
world over to find the beautiful, we must carry it with us, or 
we find it not. The best of beauty is a finer charm than skill 
in surfaces, in outlines, or rules of art can ever teach, namely, 
a radiation from the work of art of human character—a 
wonderful expression through stone, or canvas, or musical 
sound, of the deepest and simplest attributes of our nature, and 
therefore most intelligible at last to those souls which have 
these attributes. In the sculptures of the Greeks, in the 
masonry of the Romans, and in the pictures of the Tuscan and 
Venetian masters, the highest charm is the universal language 
they speak. A confession of moral nature, of purity, love, and 
hope, breathes from them all. That which we carry to them, 
the same we bring back more fairly illustrated in the memory. 
The traveller who visits the Vatican, and passes from chamber 
to chamber through galleries of statues, vases, sarcophagi, and 
candelabra, through all forms of beauty, cut in the richest 
materials, is in danger of forgetting the simplicity of the 
principles out of which they all sprung, and that they bad their 
origin from thoughts and laws in his own breast. He studies 
the technical rules on these wonderful remains, but forgets 
that these works were not iilways thus constellated ; that they 
are the contributions of many ages and many countries; that 
each came out of the solitary workshop of one artibt. who 
toiled perhaps in ignorance of the existence of other sculpture, 
created hie work without other model, save life, household life, 
and the sweet and smart of personal relations, of beating 
hearts, and meeting eyes, of poverty, and necessity, and hope, 
and fear. These were his inspirations, and these are the 
effects he carries home to your heart and mind. In proportion 
to his force, the artist will find in his work an outlet for his 
proper character. He must not la* in any manner pinched or 
hindered by his material, but through his necessity of im¬ 
parting himself the adamant will be wax in his hands, and will 
allow an adequate communication of himself, in bis full 
stature and proportion. He need not cumber himself with a 
conventional nature and culture,, nor ask what i9 the mode in 
Rome or in Paris, but that house, and weather, and manner of 
living which poverty and the fate of birth have made at once 
so odious and so dear, in the gray, unpainted wood cabin, on 
the comer of a New Hampshire farm, or in the log-hut of th* 
backwoods, or in the narrow lodging where he has endured the 
constraints and Beeming of a city poverty, will serve as well as 
any other condition as the symbol of a thought which pours 
itself indifferently through alL 

I remember, when in my younger days I had hoard of the 
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wonders of Italian painting, 1 fancied the great picture® would 
be great strangers; some surprising combination of colour ana 
form; a foreign wonder, barbaric pearl and gold, like the 
Bpontoons and standards of the militia, which play such pranks 
in the. eves and imaginations of schoolboys. I was to see and 
acquire I knew not wbat. When I came a,t last to Rome, and 
saw with eyes the pictures, I found that genius left to novices 
the gay and fantastic and ostentatious, and itself pierced 
directly to the simple and true; that it was familiar and 
sincere; that it was the old, eternal fact I had met already in 
so many forms—unto which I lived; that it was the plain you 
and me I knew so well—had left at home in so many conver¬ 
sations. I had the same experience already in a church at 
Naples. There I saw that nothing was changed with me but 
the place, and said to myself—“ Thou foolish child, hast thou 
come out hither, over four thousand miles of salt water, to find 
that which was perfect to thee there at home ?”—that fact I saw 
again in the Aeademmia at Naples, in the chambers of sculp¬ 
ture, and yet again when 1 came to Rome, and to the paintings * 
of Raphael, Angelo, Saccki, Titian, and Leonardo da Vinci. 
“What, old mole ! workest thou in the earth so fast?” It had 
travelled by my side: that which I fancied 1 had left in Boston 
was here in the Vatican, and again at Milan, and at Paris, and 
made all travelling ridiculous as a treadmill. I now require 
this of all pictures, that they domesticate me, not that they 
dazzle me. Pictures must not be too picturesque. Nothing 
astonishes men so much as common-sense and plain dealing. 
All great actions have been simple, and all great pictures are. 

The Transfiguration, by Raphael, is an eminent example of 
this peculiar merit. A calm, benignant beauty shines over all 
this picture, and goes directly to the heart. It seems almost 
to call you by name. The sweet and sublime face of Jesus is 
beyond praise, yet how it disappoints all florid expectations! 
This familiar, simple, home-speaking countenance is as if one 
should meet a friend. The knowledge of picture-dealers has its 
value, but listen not to their critic ism when your heart is 
touched by genius. It was not painted for them,'it was painted 
for you; for such as had eyes capable of being touched by sim¬ 
plicity and lofty emotions. 

Yet when we have said all our fine things about the arts, we 
must end with a frank confession, that the arts, as we know 
them, are but initial. Our best praise is given to what they 
aimed and promised, not to the actual result. He has con¬ 
ceived meanly of the resources of man, who tfelieves that the 
best age of production is past. The real value of the Iliad, or 
the Transfiguration, is as signs of power ; billows or ripples 
they are of the stream of tendency; tokens of the everlasting 
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effort to produce, which even in its worst estate the son, 
betrays, Art has not yet come to its maturity, if it do not put 
itself abreast with the most potent influences of the world, if 
it is not practical and moral, if it do not stand in connection! 
with the conscience, if it do not make the poor and uncultivated! 
feel that it addresses them with a voice of lofty cheer. There 
is higher work for Art than the arts. They are abortive births 
of an imperfect or vitiated instinct. Art is the need to create; 
bat in its essence, immense and universal, it is impatient of 
working with lame or tjed hands, and of making cripples and 
monsters, such as all pictures and statues are. Nothing less 
. Via.n the creation of man and. nature is its end. A man should 
find in it an outlet for his whole energy. He may paint and 
carve only as long as he can do that. Art should exhilarate, 
and throw down the walls of circumstance on every side, 
awakening in the beholder the same sense of universal relation 
and power which the work evinced in the artist, and its highest 
effect is to make new artists, o 

Already History is old enough to witness the old age and 
disappearance of particular arts. The art of sculpture is long 
ago perished to any real effect. It was originally a useful ait, 
a mode of writing, a savage’s record of gratitude or devotion, 
and among a people possessed of a wonderful perception of 
form this childish carving was refined to the utmost splendour 
of effect. But it is the game < if a rude and youthful people, and 
not the manly labour of a wise and spiritual nation. Under 
an oak-tree loaded with leaves and nuts, under a sky full of 
eternal eyes, I stand in a thoroughfare; but in the works of 
our plastic urts, and especially of sculpture, creation is driven 
into a corner. I cannot hide from myself that there is a cer¬ 
tain appearance of paltriness, us of toys, and the trumpery of 
a theatre, in sculpture. Nature transcends all our moods of 
thought, and its secret we do not yet find. But the gallery 
stands at the mercy of our moods, and there is a moment when 
it becomes frivolous. 1 do not wonder that Newton, with an 
attention habitually engaged on the paths of planets and suns, 
should have wondered what the Earl of Pembroke found t< 
admire in “stone dolls.” Sculpture may serve to teach th 
pupil how deep is the secret of form, how purely the spirit can 
translate itB meanings into that eloquent dialect. But the 
statue will look cold and false before that new activity which 
needs to roll through all things, and is impatient of counter¬ 
feits, and things not alive. Picture and sculpture are the 
celebrations and festivities of form. But true art is never fixed, 
but always flowing. The sweetest music is not in the oratorio, 
but in the human voice when it speaks from its instant lift 
lone* of tenderness, truth, or courage. The oratorio hat 
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already lost its relation to the morning, to the son, and the 
earth, but .hat persuading voice is in tune with these. All 
works of art should not be detached, but extempore perform¬ 
ances, A great man is a new statue in every attitude and 
action. A beautiful woman is a picture which drives all 
beholders nobly mad. Life may be lyric or epic, as well as a 


poem or a romance. 

A true ann ouncement of the law of creation, if a man were 
found worthy to declare it, would carry art up into the kingdom 
of nature, and destroy its separate and contrasted existence. 
The fountains of invention and beauty in modem society are 
ah but dried up. A popular novel, a theatre, or a ball-room 
makes us feel that we are all paupers in the almshouse of thiB 
world, without dignity, without skill, or industry. Art is as 

f and low. The old tragic Necessity, which lowers on the 
3 even of the Venuses and the Cupids of the antique, and 
shee the sole apology for the intrusion of such anomalous 
es into nature—namely, that they were inevitable; that 
me artist was drunk with a passion for form which he could 
not resist, and which vented itself in these fine extravaganoes— 
no longer dignifies the chisel or the pencil. But the artist and 
the connoisseur now seek in art the exhibition of their talent, 


or an asylum from the evils of life. Men are not well pleased 
with the figure they make in their own imaginations, and they 
flee to art, and convey tlieir better sense in an oratorio, a 
statue, or a picture. Art makes the same eft'ort which a sensual 


prosperity makes; namely, to detach the beautiful from the 
useful, to do up the work as unavoidable, and, hating it, pass 
on to enjoyment. These solaces and compensations, this 
division of beauty from use, the laws of nature do not permit. 
As soon as beauty is sought, not from religion and love, but for 
pleasure, it degrades the seeker. High beauty is no longer 
attainable by him in canvas or in stone, in sound, or in lyrical 
construction; an effeminate, prudent, sickly beauty, which is 
not beauty, is all that can be formed; for the hand can novel 
execute anything higher than the character can inspire. 

The art that thus separates is itself first separated. Art 
must not be a superficial talent, hut must begin farther back in 
man. Now men do not see nature to be beautiful, and they go 
to make a statue which shall be. They abhor men as tasteless, 
dull, and inconvertible, and console themselves with colour- 
bags, and blocks of marble, j They reject life as prosaic, and 
^create a death which they call poetic^. They despatch the day’s 
Jweary chores, and fly to voluptuous reveries. They eat and 
drink, that they may afterwards execute the ideal. Thus is art 
vilified; the name conveys to the mind its secondary and bad 
senses; it stands in the imagination as somewhat contrary to 
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nature, and struck with death from the first. Would it not be 
better to begin Higher up—to serve the ideal before they eat 
and drink; to serve the ideal in eating and drinking, in draw¬ 
ing the breath, and in the functions of life P Beauty must 
come back to the useful arts, and the distinction between the 
fine and the useful arts be forgotten. If history were truly 
told, if life were nobly spent, it would be no longer easy or 
possible to distinguish the one from the other. J[n nature, all is 
useful, all is beautiful^. It is therefore beautiful, because it is 
alive, moving, reproductive; it is therefore useful, because it 
is symmetrical and fair. Beauty will not come at the call of a 
legislature, nor will it repeat in England or America its history 
in Greece. It will come, as always, unannounced, and spring 
up between the feet of brave and earnest men. It is in vain 
that we look for genius to reiterate its miracles in the old arts; 
it is its instinct to find beauty and holiness in new and neces-i 
sary facts, in the field and road-side, in the shop and mill.' 
Proceeding from a religious heart it will raise to a divine use 
the railroad, the insurance office, the joint-stock company, our 
law, our primary assemblies, our commerce, the galvanic bat¬ 
tery, the electric jar, the prism, and the chemist’s retort, in 
which we seek now only an economical use. Is not the selfish 
and even cruel aspect which belongs to our great mechanical 
works—to mills, railways, and machinery—the effect of the 
mercenary impulses which these works obey P When its, 
errands are noble and adequate, a steamboat bridging the 
Atlantic between Old and ]New England, and arriving at its 
ports with the punctuality of a planet, is a step of man into 
harmony with nature. r f'lie boat at St. Petersburgh, which 
plies along the Lena by magnetism, needs little to make it 
sublime. When science is learned in love, and its pc were are 
wielded by love, they will appear the supplements and continu¬ 
ations of the material creation. 
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XIII.—THE POET. 

A moody child and wildly wise 
Pursued the game with joyful eyes, 

Which chose, like meteors their way. 

And lived the dark with piivate ray : 

They overleapt the horizon’s edge, 

Seauhed with Apollo’-, pnvilegc; 

Tluougli man, and woman, and sea, and star, 

Saw the dance of natuie thru aid far; 

Ihiough w01 Ids, and laces, and terms, and time*, 

Saw musicll ordei, and fining ihymcs. 

Olympian bud' who sung 
Dumfc ideas below, 

Which alw Us hud us young, 

And alw,us keep us so. 

rpHOSE who are esteemed umpires of taste, are often persona 
X who have acquired some knowledge of admired pictures 
or sculptures, and have an inclination for whatever is elegant; 
but if you inquire whether they are beautiful souIb, and 
whether their own acts are like fair pictures, you learn that 
they are selfish and sensual. Their cultivation is local, as if 
you should rub a log of dry wood in one spot to produce fire, 
all the rest remaining cold. Their knowledge of the fine arts 
is some study of rules and particulars, or some limited judg¬ 
ment of colour or form, which is exercised for amusement or 
for show. It is a proof of the shallowness of the doctrine of 
beauty, as it lies in the minds of our amateurs, that men seem to 
have lost the perception of the instant dependence of form 
up on soul. There is no doctrine of forms in our philosophy. 
We were put into our bodies, as fire is put into a pan, to be 
carried about; but there is no accurate adjust inent between the 
spirit and the organ, much less is the latter the germination of 
the former. So in regard to other forms, the intellectual men 
do not believe in any essential dependence of the material world 
on thought and volition. Theologians think it a pretty air-castle 
to talk of the spiritual meaning of a ship or a cloud, of a city 
or a contract, but they prefer to come again to the solid ground 
of historical evidence; and even the poets are contented with a 
civil and conformed manner of living, and to write poems from 
the fancy, at a safe distance from their own experience. But 
the highest minds of the world have never ceased to explore the 
double meaning, or, shall I say, the quadruple, or the centuple, 
or much moi a m a n i f old meaning, of every sensuous fact i 
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Orpheus. Empedoeles, Heraclitus, Plato, Plutarch, Dante. 
Swedenborg, and the masters of sculpture, picture, and poetry. 
For we are not pans and barrows, nor even porters of the fire 
and torch-bearers, but children of the fire, made of it, and only 
the same divinity transmuted, and at two or three removes, when 
we know least about it. And this hidden truth, that the foun¬ 
tains whence all this river of Time, and its creatures, floweth- 
are intrinsically ideal and beautiful, draws us to the consideration 
of the nature and functions of the Poet or the tuan of Beauty, 
to the means and materials he uses, and to the general aspect 
of the art in the present time. 

The breadth of the problem is great, for the poet is represen¬ 
tative. He stands among partial men for the complete man, 
and apprises us not of his wealth, hut of the commonwealth. 
The young man reveres men of genius, because, to speak truly, 
they are more himself than he is. They receive of the soul as 
he also receives, but they more. Nature enhances her beauty, 
to the eye of loving men, from their belief that the poet is 
beholding her shows at the same time. He is isolated among 
his contemporaries, by truth and by his art, but with this 
consolation iu his pursuits, that they will draw all men sooner 
or later. For all moil ii\e by truth, and stand in need of 
expression. In love, in art, in a\ari<-e, in politics, in labour, in 

f ames, we study to utter our painful secret. The man iB only 
alf himself, the other half i» liri expression. , 

Notwithstanding this necessity to be published, adequate 
expression is rare. I know not how it is that we need an 
interpreter; but the great majority of men seem to be minors, 
who have not yet come into possession of their own, or mutes, 
who cannot report the conversation they have had with nature. 
There is.no man who does not anticipate a supersensual 
utility in the sun, and stars, earth, and water. These stand 
and wait to render him a peculiar serv ice. But there is some 
obstruction, or some excess of phlegm in our constitution, 
which does not suffer them to yield the due effect. Too feeble 
fall the impressions of nature on us to make us artists. Every 
touch should thrill. Every man should be so much an artist, 
that he could report in conversation what had befallen him. 
Yet, in our experience, the rays or appulses have sufficient 
force to arrive at the senses, but not enough to reach the 
quick, and compel the reproduction of themselves in speech. 
The poet is the person in whom these powers are in balance, 
•he man without impediment, who sees and handles that which 
others dream of, traverses the whole scale of experience, and is 
representative of man, in virtue of being the largest power to 
receive and to impart 

For the Universe has three children, bom at one time, which 
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reappear. under different names, in every system of thought, 
whether they be called cause, operation, and effect; or, mote 
poetically, Jove, Pluto, Neptune; or, theologically, the Father, 
the Spirit, and the Son; but which we will call here, the 
Knower, the Doer, and the Sayer. These stand respectively 
for the love of truth, for the Icve of good, and for the love of 
beauty. These three are equal. Each is that which he is 
essentially, so that he cannot be surmounted or analyzed, and 
each of these three has the power of the others latent in him, 
and his own patent. 

The poet is the sayer, the namer, and represents beauty. 
He is a sovereign, and stands on the centre. For the world ia 
not painted, or adorned, but is from the beginning beautiful; 
and God has not made some beaut iful things, but Beauty is the 
creator of the universe. Therefore the poet is not any permis¬ 
sive potentate, but is emperor in bis own right. Criticism is 
infested with a cant of materialism, which assumes that manual 
skill and activity is the first merit of all men, and disparages 
such as say and do not, overlooking the fact, that some men, 
namely, poets, are natural savers, sent into the world to the 
end of expression, and confounds them with those whose 
province is action, but who quit it to imitate the savers. But 
Homer’s words are as costly and admirable to Homer, as 
Agamemnon’s victories are to Agamemnon. The poet does not 
wait for the hero or the sage, but, as they act and think 
primarily, so he writes primarily what will and must be spoken, 
reckoning the others, though primaries also, yet, in respect to 
him, secondaries and servants; as sitters or models in the 
studio of a painter, or as assistants who bring building mate¬ 
rials to an architect. 

For poetry was all written before time Wur, and whenever we 
are so finely organized that we can penetrate into that region 
where the air is music, we hear those primal warblings, and 
attempt to write them down, but we lose ever and anon ft word, 
or a verse, and substitute something of our own, and thus 
miswrite the poem. The men of more delicate ear write down 
these cadences more faithfully, and these transcripts, though 
imperfect, become the songs of the nations. For nature is as 
truly beautiful as it is good, or as it is reasonable, and must as 
mucA appear, as it must be done, or lie known. Words and 
deeds are quite indifferent modes of the divine energy. Words 
are also actions, and actions are a kind of words. 

The sign aid credentials of the poet are, that he announces 
that which no man foretold. He is the true and only doctor; 
he knows and tells ; he is the only teller of news, for he was 
present and privy, to the appearance which he describes. He 
ts a beholder of ideas, and an utterer of the necessary 
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causal, For we do not speak now of men of poetical talents, or 
of industry and skill in metre, but of the true poet. I took 
part in a conversation, the other day, concerning a recent 
writer of lyrics, a man of subtle mind, whose head appeared to 
be a music-box of delicate tunes and rhythms, and whose skill, 
tnd command of language, we could not sufficiently praise. But 
when the question arose, whether be was not only a lyrist, but 
a poet, we were obliged to confess that he is plainly a contem¬ 
porary, not an eternal man. He does not stand out of our lew 
limitations, like a Chimborazo under the line, running up from 
a torrid base through all the climates of the globe, with belts 
of the herbage of every latitude on its high and mottled sides; 
but this genius is the Landscape-garden of a modern house, 
adorned with fountains and statues, with well-bred men and 
women standing and sitting in the walks and terraces. We 
hear, .through all the varied music, the ground-tone of con¬ 
ventional life. Our poets are men of talents who sing, and not 
the children of music. The argument is secondary, the finish 
of the verses is primary. 

For it is not metres, but a metre-making argument, that 
makes a poem—a thought so passionate and alive, that, like ths 
spirit of a plant or an animal, it has an architecture of its own, 
and adorns nature with a new thing. The thought and the 
form are equal in the order of time, but in the order of genesis 
the thought is prior to the form. The poet has a new thought: 
he has a whole new experience to unfold; he will tell us how it 
was with him, and all men will be the richer in his fortune. 
For the experience of each new age requires a new confession, 
and the world seems always waiting for its poet. I remember, 
when I was young, bow much I was moved one morning by 
tidings that genius had appeared in a youth who sat near me 
at table. He had left his work, and gone rambling none knew 
whither, and had written hundreds of lines, but could not tell 
whether that which was in him was therein told: he could tell 
nothing but that all was changed—man, beast, heaven, earth, 
and sea. How gladly we listened! how credulous! Society 
seemed to be compromised. We sat in the aurora of a sunrise 
which was to put out all the stars. Boston seemed to be at 
twice the distance it had the night before, or Was much farther 
than that. Rome—what was Rome ? Plutarch and Shakespeare 
were in the yellow leaf, and Homer no more should be heard of. 
It is much to know that poetry has been written this very day, 
under this very roof, byyour side. What! that wonderful 
spirit has not expired! These stony momenta are still spark¬ 
ling and animated! I had fancied that the oracles were 
all silent, and nature had spent her fires, and behold! all night, 
from every pore, these fine auroras have been streaming. 
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Every one has some interest in the advent of the poet, and no 
one knows how much it may concern him. We know that the 
secret of the world is profound, but who or what shall be our 
interpreter, we know not. A mountain ramble, a new style of 
face, a new person, may put tbe key into our hands. Of course, 
the value of genius to us is in the veracity of its report. 
Talent may frolic and juggle; genius realizes and adds. Man¬ 
kind, in good earnest, have availed so far in understanding 
themselves and their work, that the foremost watchman on the 
peak announces his news. It is the truest word ever spoken, 
and the phrase will be the fittest, moBt musical, and the 
unerring voice of the world for that time. 

All that we call sacred history attests that the birth of a poet 
is the principal event in chronology. Man, never so often 
deceived, still watches for the arrivid of a brother who can hold 
him steady to a truth, until he has made it liis own. With 
what joy I begin to read a poem, which I confide in as an 
inspiration! And now my chains are to be broken; I shall 
mount above these clouds and opaque airs in which I live— 
opaque, though they seem transparent—and from the heaven 
of truth I shall see and comprehend my relations. That will 
reconcile me to life, and renovate nature, to see trifles animated 
by a tendency, and to know what I am doing. Life will no 
more be a noise; now I shall see men and women, and know 
the signs by which they may be discerned from fools and 
satans. This day Bhall be better than my birthday: then I 
became an animal: now I am invited into the science of the 
real. Such is the hope, but the fruition is postponed. Oftener 
it falls, that this winged man, who will carry me into the 
heaven, whirls me into mists, then leaps and frisks about with 
me a? it were from cloud to cloud, still affirming that he is 
bound heavenward; and I, being myself a novice, am slow in 
perceiving that he does not know the way into the heavens, and 
is merely bent that I should admire his Bkill to rise, like a fowl 
or a dying fish, a little way from the ground or the water; but 
the all-piercing, all-feeding, and ocular air of heaven, that man 
snail never inhabit. I tumble down again soon into my old 
nooks, and lead the life of exaggerations as before, and have 
lost my faith in the possibility of any guide who can lead me 
thither where I would be. 


But, leaving these victims of vanity, let us, with new hop* 
observe how nature, by worthier impulses, has insured tk 
poets fidelity to his office of announcement and affirminj 
namely. by the beauty of things, which becomes a new an 
higher beauty, when expressed. Nature offers all her creature 
to himasa picture-language. Being used as a type, a seeon 
Wonderful value appears in the object, far better than its ol 
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value, as the carpenter’s stretched cord, if you hold your ear 
dose enough, is musical in the breeze. “Things more ex¬ 
cellent than every image,” says Jambliehus, “ are expressed 
through images.” Things admit of being used as symbols, 
because nature is a symbol, in the -whole, and in every part. 
Every line we can draw in the sand has expression; and there 
is no body without its spirit or genius. All form is an effect 
of character; all condition, of the quality of the life j all 
harmony, of health ; (and, for this reason, a perception of 
beauty should be sympathetic, or proper only to the good). 
The beautiful rests on the foundations of the necessary. The 
soul makes the body, as the wise Spenser teaches: 

“ So cvciy spirit, ;is it i» mop* pure, 

And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 

So it the fairei body doth procure 
To habit in, and it pnore l.nrly d'.yht. 

With cheerful space and amiable aight. 

For, of tlie .soul, the body hum doth take. 

For soul is form, and doth (he liody nuke.” 

Here we find ourselves, suddenly, not in a critical speculation, 
Putin a holy place, and should go very warily and reverently. 
We stand before the secret of the world, there where Being 
passes into Appearance, and Unity into Variety. 

The Universe is the externi/.al ion of the soul. Wherever the 
life is, that bursts into appearance around it. Our science is sen¬ 
sual, and thereforesuperhe iul. The earth and the heavenly bodies, 
physics, and chemistry, we sensually treat, as if they were 
aelf-exiatent; but these are the retinue of that Being we have. 
“ The mighty heaven,” said Proclus, “ exhibits, in its trans¬ 
figurations, clear images of tbe splendour of intellectual 
perceptions ; being moved in conjunction with tbe unapparent 
periods of intellectual natures.” Therefore, science always 
goes abreast with the just elevation of the man. beeping step 
with religion and metaphysics; or, the state of science is an 
index of our self-knowledge. Since everything in nature 
answers to a moral power, if any phenomenon remains brute 
and dark, it is because the corresponding faculty in. the 
observer is not yet active. 

No wonder, then, if these waters be so deep, that we hover 
over them with a religious regard. The beauty of the fable 
proves the importance of the sense; to the poet, and to all 
others; or, if you please, every man is so far a poet as to lie 
susceptible of these enchantments of nature; for all men have 
the thoughts whereof ti e nnivoysc is the celebration. I find 
that tbe fascination resides in the symbol. "Who loves nature f 
Who does not? Is it onl» poets, and men of leisure and 
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cultivation, who live with her P No; but also hunters, farmers, 
grooms, and butchers, though they express their affection in 
their choice of life, and not in their choice of words. The 
writer wonders what the coachman or the hunter values in 
riding, in horses, and dogs. It is not superficial qualities. 
When you t alk with him, he holds these at as slight a rate as 
you. His worship is sympathetic; he .lias no definitions, but 
he is commanded in nature, by the living power which he feels 
to be there present. No imitation, or playing of these things, 
would content him; he loves the earnest of the north wind, of 
rain, of stone, and wood, and iron. A beamy nut explicable is 
dearer than a beauty which we can see to the end of. It is 
nature the symbol, nature certifying the supernatural, body 
overflowed by life, which he worships, with coarse but sincere 
rites. 

The inwardness and mystery of this attachment drive men of 
every class to the use of emblems. The schools of poets, and 
philosophers, are not more intoxicated with their symbols, than 
the populace with theirs. In our political parties, compute the 
power of badges and emblems. See the great ball which they 
roll from Baltimore to Bunker Hill! In the political proces¬ 
sions, Lowell goes in a loom, and Lynn m a shoe, and Salem in 
a ship. Witness the cider-barrel, the log-cabin, the hickoxy- 
stick, the palmetto, and all the cognizances of party. See the 
power of national emblems. Some stars, lilies, leopards, a 
crescent, a lion, an eagle, or other figure, which came into credit 
God knows how, on an old rag of bunting, blowing in the wind, 
on a fort, at the ends of the earth, shall make the blood tingle 
under the rudest, or the most t ouventional exterior. The 
people fancy they hate poetry, and they are all poets and 
mystics 1 

Beyond this universality of ilie symbolic language, we are 
apprised of the divineness of this superior use of things, where¬ 
by the world is a temple, whose w alls are covered with emblems, 
pictures, and commandment s of the Deity, in this, that there is 
no fact in nature which docs not carry the whole sense of 
nature; and the distinctions which we make in evehts, and in 
affairs, of low and high, honest and base, disappear when 
nature is used as a symbol. Thought makes everything fit for 
use. The vocabulary of an omniscient man would embrace 
words and images excluded from polite conversation. What 
would be base, or even obscene, to the obscene, becomes illus¬ 
trious, spoken in a new connection of thought. The piety of 
the Hebrew prophets purges their grossness. The circumcision 
is an example of the power of poetry to raise the low and 
offensive. Small and mean things servo as well as great 
symbols. The meaner the type by which a law is expressed, 
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the more pungent it is, and the more lasting in the memories 
of men; just as we choose the smallest box, or case, in which 
any needful utensil can be carried. Bare lists of words are 
found suggestive, to an imaginative and excited min d; as it is 
related of Lord Chatham, that he was accustomed to read in 
Bailey’s Dictionary, when he was preparing to speak in Parlia¬ 
ment. The poorest experience is rich enough for all the pur¬ 
poses of expressing thought. Why covet a knowledge of new 
facts ? Day and night, house and garden, a few books, a few 
actions, serve us as well as would all trades and all spectacles. 
We are far from having exhausted the significance of the few 
symbols we use. We can come to use them yet with a terrible 
simplicity. It docs not need that a poem should he long. 
Every word was once a poem. Every new relation is a new 
word. Also, v&o use defects and deformities to a sacred pur¬ 
pose, so expressing our sense that the evils of the world are 
such only to the evil eye. In the old mythology, mythologists 
observe, defects are ascribed to divine natures, as lameness to 
Yulcan, blindness to Cupid, and the like, to signify exube¬ 
rances. 

For, as it is dislocation and detachment from the life of God, 
that makes things ugly, the poet, who re-attaches things to 
nature and the Whole—re-attaching even artificial things, and 
violations of nature, to nature, by a deeper insight—disposes 
very easily of the most disagreeable facts. Readers of poetry 
Bee the factory-village and the railway, and fancy that the 
poetry of the landscape is broken up by these; for these works 
of art are not yet consecrated in their reading; but the poet 
sees them fall within the great Order not less than the bee-hive, 
or the spider’s geometrical web. Nature adopts them very fast 
into her vital circles, and the gliding train of cars she loves 
like her own. Besides, in a centred mind, it signifies nothing 
how many mechanical inventions you exhibit. Though you 
add millions, and never so surprising, the fact of mechanics has 
not gained a gram’s weight. The spiritual fact remains 
unalterable, by many or by few particulars; as no mountain is 
of any appreciable height to break the curve of the sphere. A 
Bhrewd country-boy goes to the city for the first time, and the 
complacent citizen is not satisfied with his little wonder. It is 
not that he does not see all the fine houses, and know that he 
never Baw such before, but he disposes of them as easily as the 
poet finds place for tho railway. The chief value of the new 
tact, is to enhance the great and constant fact of liife, which 
can dwarf any and every circumstance, and to which the belt of 
wampum, and the commerce of America, axe alike. 

The world being thus put under the mind for verb and noun, 
the poet is he who can articulate it. For, though life is great 
vot,. x. u 
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and fascinates, a,nd absorbs— and though all men are intelligent 
of the symbols, through which it ie named—yet they cannot 
originally use them. We are symbols, and inhabit symbols; 
workmen, work, and tools, words and things, bjth and death, 
all are emblems; but we sympathize with the symbols, and, 
being infatuated with the economical uses of things, we do not 
know that they are thoughts. The poet, by an ulterior intel¬ 
lectual perception, gives them a power which makes their old 
use forgotten, and puts eyes, and a tongue, into every dumb 
and inanimate object. He perceives the independence of the 
thought on the symbol, the stability of the thought, the acci- 
dency and fugacity of the symbol. As the eyes of Lyn casus 
were said to see through the earth, so the poet turns the world 
to glass, and shows us all things in their right series and pro¬ 
cession. For, through that better perception, he stands one 
step nearer to things, and sees the bowing or metamorphosis; 
perceives that thought is multiform; that within the form of 
every creature is a force impelling it to ascend into a higher 
form; and, following with his eyes the life, uses the forma 
which express that life, and so his speech Hows with the flowing 
of nature. All the facts of the animal economy, sex, nutriment, 
gestation, birth, growth, are symools of the passage of the 
world into the soul of man, to suffer there u change, and 
reappear a new and higher fact. He uses forms according to 
the life, and not according to the form. This is time science. 
The poet alone knows astronomy, chemistry, vegetation, and 
■animation, for he does not stop at these facts, but employs 
them as signs. He knows why the plain or meadow of space 
was strown with these flowers we call suns, and moons, and 
stars; why the great deep is adorned with animals, with men, 
and gods; for, in every word he speaks he rides on them aa the 
horses of thought. 

By virtue of this science the poet is the Nainer, or Language- 
maker, naming things sometimes after their appearance, some¬ 
times after their essence, and giving to every one its own name 
and not another’s, thereby rejoicing the intellect, which delights 
in detachment or boundary. The poets made all the words, 
• and therefore language is the archives of history, and, if we 
must say it, a sort of tomb of the muses. For, though the 
origin ot most of our words is forgotten, each word was at first 
a stroke of genius, and obtained currency, because for the 
moment it symbolized the world to the first speaker and to the 
hearer. The etymologist finds the deadest word to have been 
once a brilliant picture. Language is fossil poetry. As the 
limestone of the continent consists of infinite masses of the 
shells of animalcules, bo language is made up of images, or 
tropes, which now, in their secondary use, have long ceased to 
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remind us o£ theu poetic on gin. But tlie poet names the 
thing because he sees it, or comes one step nearer to it thar 
any other. This expression, or naming, is not art, hut a second 
nature, grown out of the first, as a leaf out of a tree. What 
we call nature, is a certain self-regulated motion, or change, 
and nature does all things by her own hands, and does not 
leave another to baptize her, but baptizes herself, and this 
through the metamorphosis again. I remember that a certain 
poet described it to me thus. 

Genius is the activity which repairs the decays of things, 
whether wholly or partly of a material and finite kind. Nature, 
through all her kingdoms, insures herself. Nobody cares for 
planting the poor fungus so she shakes down from the gills of 
one agaric countless spores, any one ot which, being preserved, 
transmits new lnllums of spores to-morrow or next day. The 
new agaric of thia hour has a thau< c w Lit h the old one had not 
This atom of seed is thrown into anew plao<. not subject to the 
accidents which destiojed its p nent two rods ott She makes 
a man, and hnv mg brought him to npi ig<, she will no longer 
inn the risk of losing tins woudoi at a blow, but bhe detaches 
from him a new self, that the kind mj\ Ik safe fioui accidents 
to which the individual is exposed. So when the bouI of the 
poet has come to ripen ess of thought, - he d< tallies and sends 
away from it its poems or songs—a 1< at less, sleepless, deathless 
progeny, which is not exposed to the accidents of the weary 
kingdom of time a feailess, vivacious offspring, clad with 
wings (such wsis the virtue of the soul out ot winch they came), 
which carry them fast and iar. and inliv them irrecoverably 
into the hearts of men. These wings lie the beauty of the 
poet’s soul The songs, thus fljing numortal trom their mortal 
parent, are pursued by clamorous flights of censures, which 
swarm in far greater numbers, and tine item to devour them; but 
these last are not winged. At the end of a very short leap they 
fall plump down, and lot, having mewed from ilie souls out 
of which they dame no beautiful w mgs But the melodies of the 
poet ascend, and ieap, and pierce into the deeps of infinite time. 

So far the bard taught me, using ln« freer speech But nature 
has a higher end, in the prodmtionaif new individuals, than 
security, namely, ascension, or, the passage of the soul into 
higher forms. I knew, m my younger days, the sculptor who 
made the statue of the youth which stands in the public garden. 
He was, as I remember, unable to tell directly, what made him 
happy, or unhappy, but by wonderful indirections he could tell 
He rose one day, according to his habit, before the dawn, and* 
the morning break, grand aa the eternity out of wluch it 
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came, and, for many days after, he strove to express this trail* 
qtullity, and, lo! his chisel had fashioned out of marble the 
form of a beautiful youth, Phosphorus, whose aspect is such, 
that, it is said, all persons who look on it become silent. The 
poet also resigns himself to his mood, and that thought whiefa 
agitated him is expressed, but alter idem., in a manner totally 
new. The expression is organic, or, the new type which things 
themselves take when liberated. As, in the sun, objects paint 
their images on the retina of the eye, so they, sharing the 
aspiration of the whole universe, tend to paint a far more 
delicate copy of their essence in his mind. Like the meta¬ 
morphosis of things into higher organic forms, is their change 
into melodies. Over everything stands its da mon, or soul, and, 
as the form of the thing is reflected by tbe eye, so the soul of 
the thing is reflected by a melody. The sea, the mountain- 
ridge, Niagara, and every flower-bed. pre-exist, or super-exist, 
in pre-cantations, which sail like odours in the air, and when 
any man goes by with ;m ear sufficiently line, he overhears 
them, and endeavours to write down the notes, without diluting 
or depraving them. And herein is tbe legitimation of criticism, 
in the mind’s faith, that tbe poems are a corrupt version of 
some text in nature, with which they ought to be made to tally. 
A rhyme in one of our sonnets should not be less pleasing than 
the iterated nodes of a sea-shell, or the resembling difference of 
a group of flowers. The pairing of tbe birds is an idyll, not 
tedious as our idylls are; a tempest is a rough ode, without 
falsehood or rant; a summer, with its harvest sown, reaped, 
and stored, is an epic song, subordinating bow many admirably 
executed parts. Why should not the symmetry and truth that 
modulate these, glide into our spirits, and we participate the 
invention of nature P 

This insight, which expresses itself by what is called Imagina¬ 
tion, is a very high sort of seeing, which does not come by study, 
but by the intellect being where and wliat it sees, by sharing 
the path or circuit of things through forms, and so making 
them translucid to others. The path of things is silent. Will 
they suffer a speaker to go with them P A spy they will not 
suffer; a lover, a poet, is the transcendency of their own 
nature—him they will suffer. The condition of true mming, 
on the poet’s part, is his resigning himself to the divine aura 
which breathes through forms, and accompanying that. 

It is a secret which every intellectual man quickly learns, 
that, beyond the energy of his possessed and conscious intellect, 
he is capable of a new energy (as of an intellect doubled on 
itself,) by abandonment to the natui<- of things; that, beside 
4iis privacy of power as an individual man, there is a great 
public power, on which he can draw, by unlocking, at all risks. 
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Bis i ttinan doors, and suffering the ethereal tides to roll and 
circulate though him: then he is caught up into the life of 
the Universe, his speech is thunder, his thought law, and his 
words are universally intelligible as the plants and animals. 
The poet knows that he speaks adequately, then, only when he 
■peaks somewhat wildly, or, “ with the flower of the mindnot 
with the intellect, used as an organ, but with the intellect 
released from all service, and suffered to take its direction from 
its celestial life; or, as the ancients were wont to express them¬ 
selves, not with intellect alone, but with the intellect inebriated 
by nectar. As the traveller wdio has lost his way, throws his 
reins on liis horse’s neck, and trusts to the instinct of the 
animal to find his road, so must we do with the divine animal 
who carries us through this world. For if in any manner we 
, can stimulate this instinct, new passages are opened for us into 
nature, the mind flows into and through things hardest and 
highest, and the metamorphosis is possible. 

This is the reason w r hy' bards love wine, mead, narcotics, 
coffee, tea, opium, the fumes of sandal-wood and tobacco, or 
whatever other procurers of animal exhilaration. All men 
avail themselves of such means as they can, to add this extraor¬ 
dinary power to their normal powers; and to this end they 
prize conversation, music, pictures, sculpture, dancing, theatres, 
travelling, war, mobs, fires, gaming, politics, or love, or science, 
or animal intoxication, which arc several coarser or finer qva#i- 
mechanical substitutes for the true nectar, which is the ravish¬ 
ment of the intellect by coming nearer to tlie fact. These are 
auxiliaries to the centrifugal tendency of a man, to his passage 
out into free space, and they help him to escape the custody of 
that body in which he is pent up, and of that jail-yard of 
‘individual relations in which he is enclosed. Hence a great 
number of such as w’ere professionally expressors of Beauty, as 
painters, poets, musicians, and actors, have been more than 
others wont to lead a life of pleasure and indulgence; all but 
the few who received the true nectar; and, as it was a spurious 
mode of attaining freedom, as it was au emancipation not into 
the heavens, but into the freedom of baser places, they were 
punished for that advantage they won, by a dissipation and 
deterioration. But never can any advantage be taken of 
nature by a trick. The spirit of the world, the great calm 
presence of the Creator, comes not forth to the sorceries of 
opium or of wine. The sublime vision comes to the pure and 
ample soul in a clean and chaste body. That is not an 
inspiration which we owe to narcotics, but some counterfeit 
excitement and fury. Milton says, that the lyric poet may 
drink wine and live generously, but the epic poet, he who shall 
sing of the gods, and their descent unto, men, must drink watei 
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out of a wooden bowi., For poetry is not * Devil b wine/ feat 
God’s wine. It is with this as it is with toys. fill tHe 
hands and nurseries of our children with all manner of dolls, 
drums, and horses, withdrawing their eyes from-the plain face 
and sufficing objects of nature, the sun, and moon, the animals, 
the water, and stones, which should he their toys. So the 
poet’s habit of living should be set on a key so low, that the 
common influences should delight him. His cheerfulness should 
be the gift of the sunlight; the air should suffice for hiB 
inspiration, and he should he tipsy with water. /That spirit 
which suffices quiet hearts, which seems to come forth to such 
from every dry knoll of sere grass, from every pine-stump, and 
half-imbedded stone, oa which the dull March sun shines, 
comes forth to the poor and hungry, and such as are of simple 
taste. If thou fill thy brain with Boston and New York, with 
fashion and covetousness, and wilt stimulate thy jadt'd senses 
with wine and French coffee, thou shult find no radiance of 
wisdom in the lonely waste of the pihewoods. 

If the imagination intoxicates the poet, it is not inactive in 
other men. The metamorphosis excites in the beholder an 
emotion of joy. The use of symbols has a certain power of 
emancipation and exhilaration for all men. We seem to be 
touched V.y a wand, which makes 'em dance and run nhwnV 
happily, like children. We are like perm ins who couie out of 
a cave or'cellar into the open air. This is the effect on us of 
tropes, fables, oracles, and all poetic forms. Poets are thus 
liberating gods. Men have really got a new sense, and found 
within their world, another world, or nest of'worlds; for, the 
metamorphosis once seen, we divine that it does not stop. I 
will not now consider how much this makes the charm of 
algebra and the mathematics, which also have their tropes, but * 
it is felt in every definition; as, when Aristotle defines space to 
be an immovable vessel, in which things are contained;—or, 
when Plato defines a line to he a flowing poiut; or, ji(j ure to bo 
a bound of solid ; and many the like. Wliat a joyful sense of 
freedom we have, when Vitruvius announces the old opinion of 
artists, that no architect can build any house well, who does 
not kfiow something of anatomy. When Socrates, in Charm-ides, 
tells us that the soul is cured of its maladies by certain 
incantations, and that these incantations are beautiful reasons, 
from which temperance is generated in souls; when Plato calls 
the world an animal; and Timaius affirms that the plants also 
are animals; or affirms a man to be a heavenly tree, growing 
with his root, which is his head, upward; and, as G/orge 
Chapman, following him, writes— 

u So in our tree of man, whose nervie root 
Springs in hif top;” 
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when Orplieus speaks of hoariness as “ that white 8 iwer which 
marks extreme old agewhfen Proclus calls the universe the 
statue of the intellect; when Chaucer, in his praiso of ‘ Genii- 
lease,’ compares good blood in mean condition to fire, which, 
though carried to the darkest house betwixt this and the mount 
of Caucasus, will yet hold its natural office, and burn as bright 
as if twenty thousand men did it behold; when John saw, in 
the Apocalypse, the ruin of the world through evil, and tlie 
stars fall from heaven, as the fig-tree casteth her untimely fruit ; 
when JEsop reports the whole catalogue of common daily 
relations through the masquerade of birds and beasts;—we 
take the cheerful hint of the immortality of our essence, and its 
versatile habit and escapes, as when the gipsies say of them¬ 
selves, “ it is in vain to hang them, they cannot (be.” 

The poets are thus liberating gods. The ancient British 
bards had for the title of their order, “Those who are free 
throughout the world.” They are free, and they make free. 
An imaginative hook renders us much more service at first, by 
stimulating us through its trope*, than afterward, when we 
arrive at the precise sense of the author. I think nothing is 
of any value in books, excepting the transcendental and extra¬ 
ordinary. If a man is 'uthuned and carried away by his 
thought, to that degree that he forgets the authors and the 
public, and heeds only this one dream, which hold* him like an 
insanity, let me read his paper, and you may have all the 
arguments and histories and criticism. All the value which 
attaches to Pythagoras. Paracelsus. Cornelius Agrippa, Cardan, 
Kepler, Swedenborg, Sc belling. Okeu, or any other who intro¬ 
duces questionable facts into his cosmogony, as angels, devils, 
magic, astrology, palmistry, mesmerism, and so on. is the 
certificate we have of departure from routine, and that here is 
a new witness. That also is the best success in conversation, 
th* magic of liberty, which puts the world, bke a ball, in our 
bands. How cheap even the liberty then seems; how mean to 
study, when an emotion communicates to the intellect the 
power to sap and upheave nature : how great the perspective! 
nations, times, systems, enter and disappear, like threads in 
tapestry of large figure and many colours; dream delivers ns 
to dream, and while the drunkenness lasts, we will sell our bed, 
ourphilosophy, our religion, in'our opulence. 

There is good reason why we shoidd prize this liberation. 
The fate of the poor shepherd, who, blinded and lost in the 
Bnow-Btorm, perishes in a drift within a few feet of his cottage 
door, is an emblem of the state of man. On the brink of the 
waters of life and truth, we are miserably dying. The inaceos- 
sibleness of every thought but that we are in, is wonderfuL 
What if you come near tc it—you are as remote, when you are 
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nearest, as ■when you are farthest. Every thought is also a 
prison; every heaven is also a prison. Therefore we love the 
poet, the inventor, who in any form, whether in an ode, or in 
m action, or in looks and behaviour, has yielded us a new 
thought. He unlocks our chains, and admits us to a new 
scene. 

This emancipation is dear to all men, and the power to impart 
it, as it must come from greater depth and scope of thought, 
is a measure of intellect. Therefore all books of the imagi¬ 
nation endure, all which ascend to that truth, that the Writer 
sees nature beneath him, and uses it as hiR exponent. Every 
verse or sentence, possessing this virtue, will take care of its 
own immortality. The religions of the world are the ejacu¬ 
lations of a few imaginative men. 

But the quality of the imagination is to flow, and not to 
freeze. The poet did not stop at the colour, or the form, but 
read their meaning , neither may he rest in Ibis meaning, but 
he makes the same objects exponents of his new thought. 
Here is the difference betwixt the poet and the mystic, that the 
last nails a symbol to one sense, which was a true sense for a 
moment, but soon becomes old and false. For all symbols are 
fluxional; all language is vehicular and transitive, and is good, 
as ferries and horses are, for conveyance, not as farms and 
houses are, for homestead. Mysticism consists in the mistake 
of an accidental and individual symbol for an universal one. 
The morning-redness happens to be the favourite meteor to 
the eyes of Jacob Bohmen, and comes to stand to him for 
truth and faith; and he believes should stand for the same 
realities to every reader. But the first reader prefers as 
naturally the Bymbol of a mother and child, or a gardener and 
his bulb, or a jeweller polishing a gem. Either of these, or 
of a myriad more, are equally good to the person to whom they 
are significant. Only they must be held lightly, and he very 
willingly translated into the equivalent terms which others use. 
And the mystic must be steadily told—All that you say u just 
as true without the tedious use of that symbol as with it. Let 
us have a little algebra, instead of this trite rhetoric—universal 
signs, instead of these village symbols—and we shall both be 
gainers. The history of hierarchies seems to show, that all 
religious error consisted in making the symbol too stark and 
solid, and, at last, nothing but an excess of the organ of 
language. 

Swedenborg, of all men in the recent ages, stands eminently 
for the translator of nature into thought. I do not know the 
man in history to wnom things stood so uniformly for words. 
Before him the metamorphosis continually plays. Everything 
on which his eye rests, obeys the impulses of moral nature 
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The figs become grapes whilst he eats them. When some oi 
his angels affirmed a truth, the laurel twig, which they held, 
blossomed in their hands. The noise which, at a distance, 
appeared like gnashing and thumping, on coming nearer was 
found to be the voice of disputants. The men, in one of his 
visions, seen in heavenly light, appeared like dragons, and 
seemed in darkness: but, to each other, they appeared as 
men, aiyl, when the light from heaven shone into their cabin, 
they complained of the darkness, and were compelled to shut 
the window that they might see. 

There was this perception in him, which makes the poet or 
seer, an object of awe and terror, namely, that the same man, 
or society of men, may wear one aspect to themselves and 
their companions, and a different aspect to higher intelli¬ 
gences. Certain priests, whom he describes as conversing very 
learnedly together, appeared to the children, who were at some 
distance, like dead horses: and many the like misappearances. 
And instantly the mind inquires, whether these fishes under 
the bridge, yonder oxen in the pasture, those dogs in the yard, 
are immutably fishes, oxen, and dogs, or only so appear to me, 
and perchance to themselves appear upright men ; and whether 
I appear as a man to all ey63. The Brahmins and Pythagoras 
propounded the same question; and if any poet has witnessed 
the transformation, he doubtless found it in harmony with 
various experiences. We have all seen changes as considerable 
in wheat and caterpillars. He is the poet, and shall draw us 
with love and terror, who sees, through the flowing vest, the * 
firm nature, and can declare it. • 

I look in vain for the poet whom I describe. We do not. 
with sufficient plainness, or sufficient profoundness, address 
ourselves to life, nor dare we ehaimt our own times and social 
circumstance. If we filled the day with bravery, we should not 
shrink from celebrating it. Time and nature yield us many 
gifts, but not yet the timely man. the new religion, the 
reconciler, whom all things await. Dante’s praise is, that he 
dared to write his autobiography in colossal cipher, or into 
universality. We have yet had no genius in America, with 
tyrannous eye, which knew the value of onr incomparable 
materials, and saw, in the barbarism and materialism of the 
times, another carnival of the same gods whose picture he so 
much admires in Homer; then in the middle age; then in 
Calvinism. Banks and tariffs, the newspaper and caucus, 
methodism and unitariunism, are flat and dull to dull people, 
but rest on the same foundations of wonder as the town of 
Troy, and the temple of Delpbos, and are as swiftly passing 
away. Our log-rolling, our stumpB and their politics, our 
fisheries, our Negroes, and Indians, our boats, and our repu- 
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diations, the wrath of rogues, and the pusillanimity of honest 
men, the northern trade, the southern planting, the western 
clearing, Oregon, and Texas, are yet unsung. Yet America ia 
a poem in our eyes; its ample geography dazzles the imagi¬ 
nation, and it will not wait long for metres. If I hare not 
found that excellent combination of gifts in my countrymen 
which I seek, neither could I aid myself to fix the idea of the 
poet by reading now and then in Cnalmers’s collection of five 
centuries of English poets. These are wits, more than poets, 
though there have been poets among them. But when we 
adhere to the ideal of the poet,’ we have our difficulties even 
with Milton and Homer. Milton is too literary, and Homer 
too literal and historical. 

But I am not wise enough for a national criticism, and must 
use the old largeness a little longer, to discharge my errand 
from the muse to the poet concerning his art. 

Art is the path ol the creator to his work. The paths, or 
methods, are ideal and eternal, though few men ever see them, 
not the artist himself for years, or for a lifetime, unless he 
come into the conditions. The painter, the sculptor, the 
composer, the epic rhapsodist, the orator, all partake one 
desire, namely, to express themselves symmetrically and abun¬ 
dantly, not dwarfishly and fragmentlarily. They found or put 
themselves in certain conditions, as, the painter and sculptor 
before some impressive human figures; the orator, into the 
assembly of the people; and the others, in such scenes as each 
< has found exciting to his intellect; and each presently feels 
the new desire. Ht hears a voice, he sees a beckoning. Then 
he is apprised, with wonder, what herds of datmons hem him 
in. He can no more rest; he says, with the old painter, “By 
God, it is in me, and must go forth of me.” He pursues a 
beauty, half seen, which flies before him. The poet pours out 
verses in every solitude. Most of the things he says are 
conventional, no doubt; but by and by he says something 
which is original and beautiful. That charms him. He would 
say nothing else but such things. In our way of talking, we 
Bay, ‘That is yours, this is mine;’ but the poet knows well 
that it is not his; that it is as strange and beautiful to him as 
to you; he would fain hear the Like eloquence at length. 
Once having tasted this immortal ichor, he c ann ot have enough 
of it, and, as an admirable creative power exists in these 
intellections, it is of the last importance that these things get 
spoken. What a little of all we know is said! What drops of 
all the sea of our science are baled up! and by what accident it 
is that these are exposed, when so many secrets sleep in nature I 
Hence the necessity of speech and song; hence these throbs 
and heart-beatings in the orator, at the door of the assembly. 
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to the end, namely, that thought may be ejaculated as Logos, 
or Word. 

Doubt not, O poet, but persist. Say, ‘ It is in me, and shall 
out.’ Stand there, balked and dumb, stuttering and stam¬ 
mering, hissed and hooted, stand and strive, until, at last, 
rage draw out of thee that dream-power which every night 
shows thee is thine own; a power transcending all limit and 
privacy, and by virtue of which a man is the conductor of the 
whole river of electricity. Nothing walks, or creeps, or grows, 
or exists, which must not in turn arise and walk before him as 
exponent of his meaning. Comes he to that power, his genins 
is no longer exhaustible. All the creatures, by pairs and by 
tribes, pour into bis miud as into a Noah’s ark, to come forth 
again to people a new world. This is like the stock of air for 
our respiration, or for the combustion of <mr fireplace, not a 
measure of gallons, but the entire atmosphere, if wanted. 
And therefore the rich poets, as Homer, Chaucer, Shakespeare 
and Raphael, ha\*» ob\u>uslyno limits to their works, except 
the limits of their lib-tune, and resemble a mirror carried 
through the street, ready to render an image of every ereated 
thing. 

O poet! a new nobility is conferred in groves and pastures, 
and not in castles, or by tlie sword-blade, any longer. The 
conditions are hard, but equal. Thou slialt leave the world, 
and know the inuse only. Thou .shalt not know any longer 
the times, customs, graces, polities, or opinions of men, but 
shalt take all from the muse. For the time of towns is 
tolled from tlic world by funereal chimes, but in nature the 
universal hours are counted by succeeding tribes of animals 
and plants, and by growth ot joy on joy. God wills also 
that thou iibdii-ate a manifold and duplex life, and that thou 
be content that others spe.ik for thee. Olliers shall be thy 
gentlemen, and shall represent all courtesy and worldly life 
tor thee; others shall do the great and resounding actions, 
also. Thou shalt lie close hid with nature, and canst not be 
afforded to the Capitol or the Exchange. The world is full of 
renunciations and apprenticeships, and thiB is thine; thou 
must pass for a fool and a churl for a long season. This is 
the screen and sheath in which Pan has protected his well- 
beloved flower, and thou shalt. be known only to thine own, 
and they shall console thee with tenderest. love. And thou 
shalt not be able to rehearse the names of thy friends in thy 
verse, for an old shame before the holy ideal. And this is the 
reward: that the ideal shall be real to thee, and the impres¬ 
sions of the actual world shall fall like summer rain, copious, 
but not troublesome, to thy invulnerable essence. Thou shalt 
have the whole laud for thy park and manor, the sea for thy 
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bath and navigation, without tar and without envy; the wood« 
and the rivers thou shalt own; and thou shalt possess that 
wherein others are only tenants and boarders. Thou true 
land-lord! sea-lord; air-lord! Wherever enow falls, or water 
flows, or birds fly, wherever day and night meet in twilight, 
wherever the blue heaven is hung by clouds, or sown with 
stars, wherever are forms with transparent boundaries, wherever 
are outlets into celestial space, wherever is danger, and awe, 
and love, there is Beauty, plenteous as ram, shed for thee, and 
though thou shouldst walk the world over, thou shalt not be 
able to find a condition inopportune or ignoble. 


XIV.—EXPERIEX CE. 

The lords of life, the loitb of life,— 

I saw them pass, 

In their own guise, 

Like and unlike, 

Portly and grim, 

U--e and hmpnse, 

huiface and Dieam, 

buccession swift, and s[>eftral Wrong, 

Temperament without a tongue, 

And the imeiitoi of the game 
Omnipresent without name ,— 

Some to «'.e, some to lie guessed. 

They maithed fiom er-t to west; 

Little man, least of all, 

Among the legs of his guardians tall, 

Walked about with puzzled look .— 

Him by the hand deal Natuie took; 

Dealest Natuie, stioug and kind, 

Whispeied, “ Doling, nc\11 mind 1 
To-morrow they will weai anothei fare. 

'I he founder thou ! these aie thy race 

W HERE do we find ourselves P In a series of which we dc 
not know the extremes, and believe that it has none. 
We wake and find ourselves on a stair : there are stairs below 
us, which we seem to have ascended, there are stairs above us, 
many a one, which go upward and out of sight. But the Genius 
which, according to the old belief, stands at the door by which 
we enter, and giveB us the lethc to drink, that we may tell no 
tales, mixed the cup too strongly,, and we cannot shake off the 
lethargy now at noonday. Sleep lingers all our lifetime about 
our eyes, as night hovers all day in the boughs of the fir-tree, 
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All things swim and glitter. Our life is not so muih threatened 
as our perception. Ghostlike we glide through nature, and 
should not know our place again. Did our birth fall in some 
fit of indigence and frugality in nature, that she was so sparing 
of her fire and so liberal of her earth, that it appears to us that 
we lack the affirmative principle, and though we have health and 
reason, yet we have no superfluity of spirit for new creation ? 
We have enough to live and. bring the year about, but not an 
ounce to impart or to invest. Ab that our Genius were a little 
more of a genius! We are like millers on the lower levels of a 
stream, when the factories above them have exhausted the 
water. We too fancy that the upper people must have raised 
their dams. 

If any of us knew what we were doing, or where we are 
going, then when we think we best know ! We do not know 
to-day whether we arc busy or idle. In times when we thought 
ourselves indolent, we have afterwards discovered, that much 
was accomplished, and much was begun in us. All our days 
are so unprofitable while they pass, that ’tis wonderful where 
or when we ever got anything of this which -we call wisdom, 
poetry, virtue. We never got it on any dated calendar day. 
Some heavenly days must have been intercalated somewhere, 
like those that Hermes won with dice of the Moon, that Osiris 
might be born. It is said, all martyrdoms looked mean when 
they were suffered. Every ship is a romantic object, except 
that we sail in. Embark, and the romance quits our vessel, 
and hangs on every other sail in the horizon. Our life looks 
trivial, and we shun to record it. Men seem to have learned 
of the horizon the art of perpetual retreating and reference. 
“ Yonder uplands are rich pasturage, and my neighbour has 
fertile meadow, but my field, says the querulous farmer, “only 
holds the world together.” I quote another man's saying ; 
unluckily, that other withdraws himself in the same way, and 
quotes me. 'Tie the trick of nature thus to degrade to-day; a 
good deal of buzz, and somewhere a result slipped magically 
m. Every roof is agreeable to the eye, until it is lifted; then 
we find tragedy and moaning women, ahd hard-eyed husbands, 
and deluges of lethe, and the men ask. 4 What’s the ueweP’ as 
if the old were so bad. How many individuals can we count 
in society P bow many actions P how many opinions P So 
much of our time is preparation, so much is routine, and so 
much retrospect, that the pith of each man’s genius contracts 
itself to a very few hours. The history of literature—take the 
net result of Tiraboschi. Warton, or Schlegel—is a sum of very 
few ideas, and of very few original tales—all the rest being 
variation of these. So, in this great Bociety wide lying around 
us, a critical analysis would find very few spontaneous actiona 
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It is almost all custom and gross sense. Tliere are even few 
opinions, and these seem organic in the speakers, and do not 
disturb the universal necessity. * 

What opium is instilled into all disaster'! It showB for¬ 
midable as we approach it, but there is at last no rough rasping 
friction, but the most slippery sliding surfaces: we fall soft on 
a thought: Ate Dea is geutle, 

. “ Over men’s heads walking aloft, 

With tender feet treading so soft.” 

People grieve and bemoan themselves, but it is hot half so bad 
with them as they say. There are moods in which we court 
suffering, in the hope that here, at least, we shall find reality, 
sharp peaks and edges of truth. But it turns out to be soene- 
painting and counterfeit. The only thing grief has taught me, 
is to know bow shallow it is. That, like all the rest, plays 
about the surface, and never introduces me into the reality, 
for contact with which, we would even pay the costly price of 
sous and lovers. Was it Boseovicb who found out that bodies 
never come in contact r 1 Well, souls never tonch their objects. 
An innavigable sea washes v ith silent waves between us and 
the things we aim at and converse with. Grief too will make 
us idealists. Iu the death of my son, now more than two 
years ago, I seem to have lost a beautiful estate—no more. I 
cannot get it nearer to me. If to-morrow I should be informed 
of the bankruptcy of my principal debtors, the loss of my 
property would be a great inconvenience to me, perhaps, for 
many years; but it would leave me as it found me—neither 
better nor worse. So is it with this calamity: it does not 
touch me; something which I fancied was a part of me, which 
could not be tom away without tearing me, nor enlarged 
without enriching me, falls off front me, and leaves no scar. 
It was caducous. I grieve that grief can teach me nothing, 
nor carry me one step into real natme. The Indian who was 
laid under a curse, that the wind should not blow on him, nor 
water flow to him, nor fire burn him, is a type of us all. The 
dearest events are summer-rain, aud we the Para coats that 
shed every drop. Nothing is left us now but death, We look 
to that with a grim satisfaction, saying, there at least is reality 
that will not dodge us. 

I take this evanescence and lubricity of all objects, which 
lets them slip through our fingers then when we clutch hardest, 
to be the most unhandsome part of our condition. 'Nature does 
not like to be observed, and likes that we should be her fools 
and playmates. We may have the sphere for our cricket- 
ball, but not a berry for our philosophy. Direct strokes she 
sever gave ns pewer to make; all our blows glance, all our 
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hits are accidents. Our relations to each other are oblique 
and casual 

Dream delivers us to dream, and there is no end to illusion. 
Life is a train of moods like a string of beads, and, as we pa38 
through them, they prove to be many-coloured lenses which 
paint the world their own hue, and each shows only what lies 
in its focus. From the mountain you see the mountain. We 
animate what we can, and we see only what we animate. 
Nature and books belong to the eyes that see them. It 
depends on the mood of the man, whether he shall see the 
sunset or the fine poem. There are always sunsets, and there 
is always genius ; nut only a few hours so serene that we can 
relish nature or criticism. The more or less depends on 
structure or temperament. Temperament is the iron wire 
on which the beads are strung. Of what use is fortune or 
talent to a cold and defective nature? Who cares what 
sensibility or discrimination a man has at some time shown, 
if he falls asleep in his chair ? or if he laugh and giggle? or 
if he apologise ? or is infe< ted with egotwn ? or thinks of his 
dollar? or cannot go by food? or has gotten a child in his 
boyhood? Of what use is genius, if the organ is too con¬ 
vex or too concave, and cannot find a focal distance within the 
actual horizon of human life? Of what use. if the brain is too 
cold or too hot, and the man docs not care enough for results, 
to stimulate him to experiment, and hold him up in it ? or if 
the web is too finely woven, too irritable by pleasure and pain, 
so that life stagnates from too much reception, without due 
outlet? Of wdiat use to make heroic tows of amendment, if 
the same old law-breaker is to keep them? What cheer can 
the religious sentiment yield, when that is suspected to be 
secretly dependent on the seasons of the year, and the state of 
the blood? I knew a witty physician who found the creed in 
the biliary duct, and used to affirm that if there was disease in 
the liver, the man became a (.'ahinist, and if that organ was 
sound, he became a Unitarian. "Very mortifying is the re¬ 
luctant experience that some unfriendly excess or imbecility 
neutralizes the promise of genius. We see young men who 
owe us a new world, so readily and lavishly they promise, but 
they never acquit the debt; they die young and dodge the 
account: or if they live, they lose themselves in tlie crowd. 

Temperament also enters fully into the system of illusions, 
and"shuts us in a prison of glass which we cannot see. There 
is an optical illusion about every person we meet. In truth, 
they are all creatures of given temperament, which will appeal 
in a given character, whose boundaries they will never pas*: 
hut ire look at them, they seem alive, and we presume there ic 
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impulse in them. In the moment it Beems impulse; in the 
year, in the life tim e, it turns out to be a certain uniform tune 
which the revolving barrel of the music-box must play. Men 
resist the conclusion in the morning, but adopt it as the 
evening wears on, that temper prevails over everything of 
time, place, and condition, and is inconsumable in the flames 
of religion. Some modifications the moral sentiment avails to 
impose, but the individual texture holds its dominion, if not to 
bias the moral judgments, yet to fix the measure of activity and 
of enjoyment. 

I thus express the law as it is read from the platform of 
ordinary life, but must not leave it without noticing the 
capital exception. For temperament is a power which no 
min willingly hears any one praise but himself. On the 
platform of physics, we cannot resist the contracting in¬ 
fluences of so-called science. Temperament puts all divinity 
to rout. I know the mental proclivity of physicians. I hear 
the chuckle of the phrenologists. Theoretic kidnappers and 
slave-drivers, they esteem each man the victim of another, who 
winds him round his finger by knowing the law of his being, 
and by such cheap signboards as the colour of liie beard, or 
the slope of his occiput, reads the inventory of his fortunes 
and character. The’grossest ignorance does not disgust like 
this impudent knowingness. The physicians say, they are 
not materialists; but they are:—Spirit is matter reduced to an 
extreme thinness : O so thin !—But the definition of spiritual 
should be, that which is its own evidence. What notions do 
they attach to love! what to religion! One would not 
willingly pronounce these words in their hearing, and give 
them the occasion to profane them. 1 saw a gracious gentle¬ 
man who adapts his conversation to the form of the head of 
the man he talks with! I had fancied that the value of life lay 
in its inscrutable possibilities; in the fact that I never know, 
in addressing myself to a new individual, what may befall me. 
I carry the keys uf my castle in my hand, ready to throw 
them at the feet of my lord, whenever and in what disguise 
soever he shall appear. I know he is in the neighbourhood 
hidden among vagabonds. Shall I preelude my future, by 
taking a high seat, and kindly adapting my conversation to 
the shape of heads ? When I come to that, the doctors shall 

buy me for a cent,-“ But, sir, medical history; the report 

to the Institute; the proven facts!”—I distrust the facts and 
the inferences. Temperament is the veto or limitation-power 
in the constitution, very justly applied to restrain an opposite 
excess in the constitution, but absurdly offered as a bar to 
original equity. When virtue is in presence, all subordinate 
powers sleep. On its own level, or in view of nature, temper* 
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ament is final I see not, if one be once caught in this :rap oi 
so-called sciences, any escape for the man from the links of the 
chain of physical necessity. Given such an embryo, such a 
history must follow. On this platform, one lives in a sty of 
sensualism, and would soon come to suicide. But it is impos¬ 
sible that the creative power should exclude itself. Into 
every intelligence there is a door which is never closed, 
through which the creator passes. The intellect, seeker of 
absolute truth, or the heart, lover of absolute good, intervenes 
for our succour, and at one whisper of these high powers, we 
awake from ineffectual struggles with this nightmare. We 
hurl it into its own hell, and cannot again contract ourselves 
to so base a state. 

The secret of the illusoriness is in tlio n ecessity of a succession 
of moods or objects. Gladly we would anchor, hut the an¬ 
chorage is quicksand. This onward trick of nature is toe 
strong for us : Pero ,<ti muore. When, at lnght, I look at the 
moon and stars, I seem stationary, and ihey to hurry. Our 
love of the real draws us to permanence, hut health of body 
consists in circulation, and sanity of mind in variety or facility 
of association. We need change of objects. Dedication to one 
thought is quickly odious. We house with the insane, and 
must humour them; then conversation dies out. Once I took 
such delight in Montaigne, that. I thought I should not need 
any other book ; before that, in Shakespeare; then in Plutarch; 
then in Plotinus ; at one time in Bacon ; afterwards in Goethe; 
even in Bcttine; hut now I turn the pages of either of them 
languidly, whilst I still cherish their genius. So. with pictures; 
each will hear an emphasis of attention once, which it cannot 
retain, though we fain would continue to be pleased in that 
manner. How strongly I have felt of pictures, that when yon 
have seen one well, you must take your leave of it; you shall 
never see it again. I have had good lessons from pictures, 
which I have'since seen without emotion or remark. A de¬ 
duction must be made from the opinion, which even the wise 
express on a new book or occurrence. Their opinion gives me 
tidings of their mood, and some vague guess at the new fact, 
but is nowise to be trusted as the lasting relation between that 
intellect and that thing. The child asks, “ Mamma, why don’t 
I like the story as well as when you told it me yesterday.?” 
Alas, 'child, it is even so with the oldest cherubim of knowledge. 
But will it answer thy question to say. Because thou wert bom 
to a whole, and this story is a particular ? The reason of the 
pain this discovery causes us (and we make it late in respect 
to works of art and intellect), is the plaint of tragedy which 
murmurs from it in regard to persons, to friendship and love. 

VOL. i. H 
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That immobility and absence of elasticity 'which we find in 
the aits, we find with more pain' in the artist. There is no 
power of expansion in men. Our friends early appear to us as 
representatives of certain ideas, which they never pass or 
exceed. They stand on the brink of the ocean of thought and 
power, but they never take the single step that would bring 
them there. A man is like a bit of Labrador spar, which has 
no lustre as you turn it in your hand, until you come to a 
particular angle; then it shows deep and beautiful colours. 
There is no adaptation or universal applicability in men, but 
each has his special talent, and the mastery of successful men 
consists in adroitly keeping themselves where and when that 
turn shall be oftenest to be practised. We do wliat we must, 
and call it by the best names we can, and would fain have the 
praise of having intended the result which ensues. I cannot 
recall any form of man who is not superfluous sometimes. 
But is not this pitiful? Life is not worth the taking, to do 
tricks in. 

Of course, it needs the whole society, to give the symmetry 
we seek. The parti-coloured wheel must revolve very fast to 
appear white. Something is learned too by conversing with 
so much folly and defect. In fine, whoever loses, we are 
always of the gaining party. Dninity is behind our failures 
and follies also. The plays of children are nonsense, but very 
educative nonsense. So it is with the largest and solemnest 
things, with commerce, government, church, marriage, and so 
with th§ history of every man's bread, and the ways by which 
he is to come by it. Lite a bird which alights nowhere, but 
hops perpetually from hough to hough, is the Power which 
abides in no man and in no woman, hut for a moment speaks 
from this one, and for another moment from that one. 

But what help from these fineries or pedantries P What 
help from thought ? Life is not dialectics. We, I think, in 
these times, have had lessons enough of the futility of criticism. 
Our young people have thought and written much on labour 
and reform, and for all that they have written, neither the 
world nor themselves have got on a step. Intellectual tasting 
of life will not supersede muscular activity. If a man should 
consider the nicety of the passage of a piece of bread down his 
throat, he would starve. At Education-Farm, the noblest 
theory of life sat on the noblest figures of young m6n and 
maidens, quite powerless and melancholy. It would not rake 
or pitch a ton of hay ; it would not rub down a horse; and the 
men and maidens it left pale and hungry. A political orator 
wittily compared our party promises to western roads, which 
opened stately enough, with planted trees on either side, to 
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tempt the traveller, but soon became narrow and narrower, and 
ended in a squirrel-track, and ran up a tree. So does culture 
with us; it ends in headache. Unspeakably sad and barren 
loos life look to those, who a few months ago were dazzled with 
the splendour of the promise of the times. “ There is now no 
longer any right course of action, nor any self-devotion left 
among the Iranis.” Objections and criticism we have had our 
fill of. There are objections to every course of life and action, 
and the practical wisdom infers an indilfcrcncy, from the 
omnipresence of objection. The whole frame of things preaches 
indinerency. Do not craze yourself with thinking, but go 
about your business anywhere. Life is not intellectual or 
critical, but sturdy. Its chief good is for well-mixed people 
who can enjoy what they find, without ijuestion. Nature hates 
peeping, and our mothers speak her very sense when they say. 
“ Children, eat your victuals, and sav no more of it.” To fill 
the hour—that, is happiness; to till the hour, and leave no 
crevice for a repentance or an approval. We live amid surfaces, 
and the true art of life is to skate well on them. Under the 
oldest mouldiest conventions, a man of native force prospers 
just as well as in the newest world, and that by skill of 
handling and treatment. He can take hold anywhere. Life 
itself is a mixture of power and form, and will not bear the 
least excess of either. To finish the moment, to find the 
journey’s end in every step of the road, to live the greatest 
number of good hours, is wisdom. It is not tin* part of men, 
hut of fanatics, or of mathematicians, if you will, to say, that, 
the shortness of life considered, it is not worth caring whether 
for so short a duration we were sprawling in want, or sitting 
high. Since our office is with moments, let ns husband them. 
Five minutes of to-dav are Worth as mm h to me. as five 
minutes in the next millennium. Lei us be poised, and wise, 
and our own, to-day. Let us treat the men and women well: 
treat them as if they .were real: perhaps they are. Men live 
in their fancy, like drunkards whose hands arc too soft and 
tremulous for successful labour. It is a tempest of fancies, 
and the only ballast 1 know, is a respect to the present hour. 
Without any shadow of doubt, amidst this vertigo of shows 
and politics, I settle myself ever the firmer in the creed, that 
we should not postpone and refer and wish, but do broad 
iustice where wo are, by whomsoever we deal with, accepting 
our actual companions and circumstances, however humble or 
odious, as the mystic officials to whom the universe has dele¬ 
gated its whole pleasure for us. If these are mean and 
malignant, their contentment, which is the last victory of 
•justice, is a more satisfying echo to tin 1 heart, than the voice of 
poets and the casual sympathy of admirable persons. I think 
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that however a thoughtful man may suffer from the defects 
and absurdities of his company, he cannot without affectation 
deny to any set of men and women, a sensibility to extraor¬ 
dinary merit. The coarse and frivolous have an instinct of 
superiority, if they have not a sympathy, and honour it in 
their blind capricious way with sincere homage. 

The fine young people despise life; but in me, and in such as 
with me are free from dyspepsia, and to whom a day is a sound 
and solid good, it is a great excess of politeness to look 
scornful and to cry for company. I am grown by sympathy a 
little eager and sentimental, but leave me alone, and' I ehould 
relish every hour and what it brought me, the potluck of the 
day, as heartily as the oldest gossip in the bar-room. I am 
thankful for smalt mercies. I compared notes with one of my 
friends who expects everything of ! lie universe, and is disap- 

f ointed when anything is less than the host, and I found that 
begin at the other extreme, expecting nothing, and am always 
full of thanks for moderate goods. 1 accept the clangour and 
jangle of contrary tendencies. I find my account in sots and 
bores also. They give a reality to the circumjacent picture, 
which such a v.mishing meteorous appearance can ill spare. 
In the morning I awake, and find the old world, wife, babes, and 
mother, Concord and Boston, the dear old spiritual world, and 
even the dear old devil not far off. If wo will take the good we 
find, asking no questions, we shall have heaping measures. 
The great gifts are not got by analysis. Everything good is 
on the highway. The middle region of our being is the 
temperate zone. We may climb into the thin and cold realm 
of pure geometry and lifeless science, or sink into that of 
sensation. Between these extremes is flic equator of life, of 
thought, of spirit, of poetry—a narrow belt. Moreover, in 
popular experience, everything good is on the highway. A 
collector peeps into all the picture-shops of Europe, for a 
landscape of Poussin, a crayon-sketch of Salvator; but the 
Transfiguration, the Last Judgment, the Communion of St. 
Jerome, and what are as transcendent as these, are on the 
walls of the Vatican, the Uffizii, or the Louvre, where every 
footman may see them ; to say nothing of nature’s pictures in 
every street, of sunsets and sunrises every day, and the sculp¬ 
ture of the human body never absent. A collector recently 
bought at public auction, in London, for one hundred and 
fifty-seven guineas, an autograph of Shakespeare: but for 
nothing a schoolboy can read Harnlet, and can detect secrets 
of highest concernment yet unpublished therein. I think I 
will never read any but the commonest books—the Bible, 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, and Milton. Then we ore impa¬ 
tient of so public a life and planet, and run hither and thithei 
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for nooks and secrets. The imagination delights in the wood 
craft of Indians, trappers, and bee-hunters, we fancy tii.it we 
are strangers, and not so intimately domesticated in the planet 
as the wild man, and the wild beast and bird. But the 
exclusion reaches them also, reaches the climbing, flying, 

f liding, feathered and four-footed man. Fox and woodchuck, 
awk and snipe, and bittern, when nearly seen, have no more 
root in the deep world than man, and are just such superficial 
tenants of the globe. Then the new molecular philosophy 
shows astronomical mterspaces betwixt atom and atom, shows 
that the world is all outside it has no inside. 

The mid-world is best. Nature, as we know her, is no saint 
The lights of the church, the ascetics, Gentoos and corn-eaters, 
she does not distinguish by any favour She comes eating and 
drinking and sinning. Her darlings, the great, the strong, the 
beautiful, are not children of our law, do not come out of the 
Sunday School, nor weigh their food, nor punctually keep the 
commandments. If we will he strong with her strength, we 
must not harbour such disconsolate consennees, borrowed too 
from the consoiom es of other nations. AW must set up the 
strong present toii'-e agunst all the rumotu-, of wrath, past or 
to come. So many things aic unsettle d wlm h it is of the first 
importance to settle—and pending their si ttleuicnt, we will do 
as we do. ’Whilst tht dilute goes forw.ud oil the equity of 
commerce, and will not be dosed for a century or two, !New 
and Old England may h<cp shop Law of copyright and 
international copyught is to he discussed, and, in the interim, 
we will sell oui books foi the most we tan Expediency of 
literature, reason of literature, lawfulness of writing down a 
thought, is questioned, nun h is to say on both sides, and, 
while the fight waxes hot, thou, dearest scholar, stu k to thy 
foolish task, add a line every hour, and between whiles add a 
line. Right to hold land, right of property, is disputed, and 
the conventions convene, and before the vote is taken, dig away 
in your garden, and spend your earnings as a waif or godsend 
to all serene and b« dutiful purposes Life it si If is a bubble 
and a scepticism, and a sleep within a slc> p Grant it, and as 
much more as they wall—hut tlion, God's darling! hoed thy 
private dream thou wilt not he missed in the scorning and 
scepticism: there are enough of them stay there in thy 
closet, and toil, until the rest are agreed what to do about it. 
Thy sickness, they say, and thy puny habit, require that thou 
do this or avoid that, but know that thy life is a flitting state, 
a tent for a night, and do thou, sick or well, finish that stint. 
Thou art sick, hut slialt not no worse, and the universe, which 
holds thee dear, shall lie the better. 

Human life is made up of the two elements, power and form, 
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and the proportion must be invariably kept, if we would have 
it sweet and sound. Each of these elements in excess makes a 
mischief as hurtful as its defect. Everything runs to excess: 
every good quality is noxious, if unnnxed, and, to carry the 
danger to the edge of ruin, nature causes each man’s peculiarity 
to superabound. Here, among the farms, we adduce the 
scholars as examples of this treachery. They are nature’s 
victims of expression. You who see the artist, the orator, the 
poet, too near, and find their life no more excellent than that 
of mechanics or farmers, and themselves victims of partiality, 
very hollow and haggard, and pronounce them failures—not 
heroes, but quacks—conclude very reasonably, that these arts 
are not for man, but arc disease. Yet nature will not bear yon 
out. Irresistible nature made men such, and makes legions 
more of such, every day. You love the boy reading in a book, 
gazing at a drawing, or a cast : yet what are these millions 
who read and behold, but incipient writers and sculptors ? 
Add a little more of that quality which now reads and secs, and 
they will seize the pen and chisel. And if one remembers how 
innocently lie began to be an artist, he perceives that nature 
joined with his enemy. A man is a golden impossibility. The 
line he must walk is a hair’s breadth. The wise through excess 
of wisdom is made a fool. 

How easily, if fate would suffer it. we might keep for ever 
these beautiful limits, and adjust oursehes. once for all, to 
the perfect calculation of tlic kingdom of known cause and 
effect. In the street and in the newspapers, life appears so 
plain a business, that manly resolution and adherence to 
the multiplication-table through all weathers, will insure 
success. But ah ! presently comes a day, or is it only a half- 
hour, with its angel-whispering—which discomfits tlic con¬ 
clusions of nations and of years! To-morrow again, every¬ 
thing looks real and angular, the habitual standards are 
reinstated, common sense is as rare as genius—is the basis of 
genius,and experience is hands and feet to every enterprise;— 
and yet, he who should do his business on this understanding, 
would be quickly bankrupt. Power keeps quite another road 
than the turnpikes of choice and will, namely, the subterranean 
and invisible tunnels and channels of life. It is ridiculous 
that we are diplomatists, and doctors, and considerate people 
there are no dupes like these. Life is a scries of surprises, 
and would not be worth taking or keeping, if it were not. 
God delights to isolate us every day, and hide from us the 
past and the future. We would look about us, hut with grant) 
politeness he draw's down before us an impenetrable screen of 
purest sky, aud another beliind us of purest sky. ‘Leu will 
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not remember,’ he seems to say, ‘ and yon •will not expect. 
Ail good conversation, manners, and action, come from a 
spontaneity ■which forgets usageB, and makes the moment 
great. Nature hates calculators; her methods are saltatory 
and impulsive. Man lives by pulses; our organic movements 
are such; and the chemical and ethereal agents are undula- 
toryand alternate; and the mind goes antagonizing on, and 
never prospers but by fits. We thrive by casualties. Our chief 
experiences have been casual. The most attractive class of 
people are those who arc powerful obliquely, and not by the 
direct stroke: men of genius, but not yet accredited: one gets 
the choer of their light, without paying too great a tax. 
Theirs is the beauty of the bird, or the morning light, and 
not of art. In the thought of genius there is always a 
surprise; and the moral sentiment is well called “the new¬ 
ness,” for it is never other; as new to tlie oldest intelligence 
as to the young child—“the kingdom that conieth without 
observation.” In like manner, for practical success, there 
must not be too much design. A man will not be observed 
in doing that which he can do best. There is a certain magic 
aboift his proporcst action, which stupefies your powers of 
observation, so that though it is done before you, you wist not 
of it. The art of life has a pudency, and will not be exposed. 
Every man is an impossibility, until he is born; everything 
impossible, until we see a success. The ardours of piety 
agree at last with the coldest scepticism— that nothing is of 
us or our works—that all is of find. Nature will not spare 
us the smallest leaf of laurel. All writing comes by the grace 
of God, and all doing and hating. I would gladly be moral, 
and keep due metes and bounds, which 1 dearly love, and 
allow the most to the will of man ; but 1 have set my heart on 
honesty in this chapter, and 1 can see nothing at last, in 
success or failure, than more or less of vital force supplied 
from the Eternal. The results of life arc uncalculated and 
uncalculable. The years teach much which the days nevei 
know. The persons who compose our company, converse, and 
come and go, and design and execute many things, and .some¬ 
what comes of it all, but an unlooked-for result. The indi¬ 
vidual is always mistaken. He designed many things, and 
drew in other persons as coadjutors, quarrelled with some or 
all, blundered much, and something is done; all lire a little 
advanced, but the individual is always mistaken. It turns 
out somewhat new, and very unlike what he promised him¬ 
self. 

The ancients, struck with this irreduciblenesB of the element* 
of human life to calculation, exalted Chance into a divinity, 
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but that is to stay too long at the spark—which glitters truly 
at one point—but the universe is warm with the latency of the 
same fire. The miracle of life which will not be expounded, 
but will remain a miracle, introduces a new element. In the 
growth of the embryo, Sir Everard Home, I think, noticed that 
the evolution was not from one central point, but co-nctive from 
three or more points. Life has no memory. That, which 
proceeds in succession might be remembered, but that which 
is co-existent, or ejaculated from a deeper cause, as yet far 
from being conscious, knows not its own tendency. So it is 
with us, now sceptical, or without unity, because immersed in 
forms and effects all seeming to be of equal yet hostile value, 
and now religious, whilst in the reception of spiritual law. 
Bear with these distractions, with this co-ctancous growth of 
the parts, they will one day be mctnbers, and obey one will. 
On that one will, on that secret cause, they nail our attention 
and hope. Life is hereby melted into an expectation or a 
religion. Underneath the inharmonious and trivial par¬ 
ticulars, is a musical perfection, the Ideal journeying alwayB 
with us. the heaven without rent or seam. Do but observe 
the mode of our illumination. When I converse with a,‘pro¬ 
found mind, or if at any time being alone I have good 
thoughts, I do not at once arrive at satisfactions, as when, 
being thirsty, I drink water, or go to the fire, being cold: no ! 
but Lam at first apprised of my \ieinity to a new and excellent 
region of life. By persisting to read or to think, this region 
gives further sign of itself, as it were in Hashes of light, in 
sudden discoveries of its profound lie.mty and repose, as if the 
clouds that covered it parted at intervals, and showed the 
approaching traveller the inland mountains, with the tranquil 
eternal meadows spread at their base, whereon flocks graze, 
and shepherds pipe and dance. But every insight from this 
realm of thought is felt as initial, and promises a sequel. I 
do not make it; 1 arrive there, and behold what was there 
already. I make! O no! I clap my hands in infantine joy 
and amazement, before the first opening to me of this august 
magnificence, old with the love and homage of innumerable 
ages, young with the life of life, the sunbright Mecca of the 
desert. And what a future it opens! I feel a new heart 
beating with the love of the new beauty. I am ready to 
die out of nature, and be bom again info this new yet unap¬ 
proachable America I have found in the West. 

“ Since neither now nor yestei day began 
lhese thoughts, which have been ever, Dor jti ran 
A man be found who their first entrance knew." 

if I have described life as a flux of moods, I must now uddi 
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that there is that in us which changes not, and which ranks 
all sensations and states of mind. The consciousness in each 
man is a sliding scale which identifies him now with the First 
Cause, and now with the flesh of his body; life above life, in 
infinite degrees. The sentiment from which it sprung deter¬ 
mines the dignity of any deed, and the question ever is, not, 
what you have done or forborne, but, at whose command yon 
have done or forborne it. 

Fortune, Minerva, Muse, Holy Ghost—these are qtiaint 
names, too narrow to cover this unbounded substance. The 
baffled intellect must still kneel before this cause, which refuses 
to be named—ineffable cause, which every fine genius has 
essayed to represent by some emphatic symbol, as, Thales by 
water, Anaximenes by air, Anaxagoras by (Novj) thought, 
Zoroaster by fire, Jesus and the moderns by love: and the 
metaphor of each has become a national religion. The 
Chinese Mencius has not been the least successful in his 
generalization. “1 fully understand language.” he said, “and 
nourish well my vast-flowing vigour.”—" I beg to ask what 
you call vast-flowing vigour!'”—said his companion. “The 
explanation,” replied Mencius, “is difficult. This vigour is 
supremely great, and iu the highest degree unbending. 
Nourish it correctly, and do it no injury, and it will fill up 
the vacancy between heaven and eartii. This vigour accords 
with and assists justice and reason, and leaves no hunger.”— 
In our more correct writing, wo give to this generalization the 
name of Being, and thereby confess that we have arrived as 
far as we can go. Suffice it for the joy of the universe, that 
we have not arrived at a wall, but at interminable oceans. Onr 
life seems not present, so much as prospective; not for the 
affairs on which it is wasted, but as a hint of this vast-flowing 
vigour. Most of life seems to be mere advertisement of 
faculty: information is given us not to sell ourselves cheap; 
that we are very great. So, in particulars, our greatness is 
always in a tendency or direction, not in an action. It is for 
ns to believe iu the rule, not in the exception. The noble are 
thus known from the ignoble. So in accepting the leading of 
the sentiments, it is not what wc believe concerning the 
immortality of the soul, or the like, but the universal impulse 
to believe, that is the material circumstance, and is the 
principal fact in the history of the globe. Shall we describe 
this cause as that which works directly ? The spirit is not 
helpless or needful of mediate organs. It has plentiful 

f owers and direct effects. I am explained without explaining, 
am felt without acting, and where I am not. Therefore all 
just persons are satisfied with their own praise. They refuse 
to explain themselves, and are content that new actions should 

■*i 
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dc them that office. They believe that we communicate with¬ 
out speech, and above speech, and that no right action of ours 
is quite unaffecting to otir friends, at whatever distance; for 
the influence of action is not to be measured by miles. Why 
should I fret myself, because a circumstance has occurred, 
which hinders my presence where I was expected ? If I am 
not at the meeting, my presence where I am, should be as 
useful to the commonwealth of friendship and wisdom, a. 
would be my presence in that place. I exert the same quality 
of power in all places. Thus journeys the mighty Ideal before 
us; it never was known to fall into the rear. No man ever 
came to an experience whi'b was satiating, hut his good is 
tidings of a better. Onward and onward! In liberated 
moments, we know that a new picture of life and duty is 
already possible; the elements already exist in many minds 
around you, of a doctrine of life which shall transcend any 
written record we have. The new statement will comprise 
the scepticisms, as well as the faiths of society, and ont of 
unbeliefs a creed shall be formed. For scepticisms are not 
gratuitous or lawless, but are limitations of the affirmative 
statement, and the new philosophy must take them in, and 
make affirmations outside of them, juat as much as it must 
include the oldest beliefs. 

It is very unhappy, hut too late to be helped, the discovery 
we have made, that we exist. That discovery is called the 
Fall of Man. Ever afterwards, we suspect our instruments. 
We have learned that we do not see directly, but mediately, 
and that we have no means of correcting these coloured and 
distorting lenses which we are, or of computing the amount of 
their errors. Perhaps these subject-lenses have a creative 
power; perhaps there are no objects. Once we lived in what 
we saw; now, the rapaciousness of this new power, which 
threatens to absorb all things, engages us. Nature, art, 
persons, letters, religions—objects, successively tumble in. 
and God.is but one of its ideas. Nature and Literature are 
subjective phenomena; every evil and every good thing is a 
shadow which we cast. The street is full of humiliations to 
the proud. As the fop contrived to dress his bailiffs in his 
livery, and make them wait on his guests at table, so the 
chagrins which the bad heart gives off' as bubbles, at once 
take form as. ladies and gentlemeu in the street, shopmen or 
baj'-keepers in hotels, and threaten or insult whatever is 
theatenable and insultable in us. ’Tis the same with our 
idolatries. People forget that it is the eye which makes the 
horizon, and the rounding mind’B vye which makes this or 
that man a type or representative of humanity with the name 
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of licro or saint. Jesus the “providential man/' ia a good 
man on whom many people are agreed that these optical laws 
shall take effect. By love on one part, and by forbearance to 
press objection on the other part, it is for a time settled, that 
we will look at him in the centre of the horizon, and asoribe to 
him the properties that will attach to any man so seen. But 
the longest love or aversion has a speedy term. The great 
and creseive self, rooted in absolute nature, supplants all 
relative existence, and ruins the kingdom of mortal friendship 
and love. Marriage (in what is called the spiritual world) is 
impossible, because of the inequality between every subject 
and every object. The subject is the receiver of Godhead, and 
at every comparison must feel his being enhanced by that cryptic 
might. Though not in energy, yet by presence, this maga¬ 
zine of substance cannot bo otherwise than felt: nor can any 
force of intellect attribute to the object the proper deity which 
sleeps or wakes for ever in every subject. Never can love make 
consciousness and ascription equal in force. There will he the 
game gulf between every me and thee, as between the original 
and the picture. Tlie universe is the bride of the soul. All 
private sympathy is partial. Two human beings are like 
globes, which can touch only in a point, and, whilst they 
remain in contact, all other poiuts of each of the spheres are 
inert; their turn must also come, and the longer a particular 
union lasts, the more energy of appetency the parts not in 
union acquire. 

Life will be imaged, but cannot be divided nor doubled. 
Any invasion of its unity would be chaos. The soul is not 
twin-bora, but the only begotten, and though revealing itself 
as child in time, child in appearance, is of a fatal and universal 
power, admitting no co-life. Every day, every act betrays the 
ill-concealed deity. IVc believe in ourselves, as we do not 
believe in others. We permit all things to ourselves, and that 
which we call sin in others, is experiment for us. It is an 
instance of our faith in ourselves, that men never speak of crime 
as lightly as they think: or, every man thinks a latitude safe 
for himself, which is nowise to be indulged to another. The 
act looks very differently on the inside, and on the outside; in 
its quality, and in its consequences. Murder in the murderer 
is no such ruinous thought as poets and romancers will have 
it; it does not unsettle him, or fright him from his ordinary 
notice of trifles: it is an act quite easy to he contemplated, but 
in its sequel, it turns out to be a horrible jangle and con¬ 
founding of all relations. Especially the crimes that spring 
from love, seem right and fair from the actor’s point of view, 
but, when acted, are found destructive of society. No man at 
last believes that he can be lost, nor that the crime in him is ts 
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black as in the felon. Because the intellect qualifies in our 
own case the moral judgments. For there is no crime to the 
intellect. That is antinomian or hypernomian, and judges law 
as well as fact. “ It is worse than a crime, it is a blunder," 
said Napoleon, speaking the language of the intellect. To it, 
the world is a problem in mathematics or the science of quan¬ 
tity, and it leaves out praise and blame, and all weak emotions. 
All stealing is comparative. If you come to absolutes, pray 
who does not steal P Saints are Bad, because they behold sin, 
(feven when they speculate,) from tlie point of view of the con¬ 
science, and not of the intellect; a confusion of thought. Sin 
seen from the thought, is a diminution or less: seen from the 
conscience or will, it is pravity or bad. The intellect naipes it 
shade, absence of light, and no essence. The conscience must 
feel it as essence, essential evil. This it is not: it has an 
objective existence, but no subjective. 

Thus inevitably does the universe wear our colour, and every 
object fall successively into the subject itself. The subject 
exists, the subject enlarges; all things sooner or later fall into 
place. As I am, so 1 see; use what language we will, we can 
never say anything hut what we are; Hermes, Cadmus, 
Columbus, Newton, Buonaparte, are the mind’s ministers. 
Instead of feeling a poverty when we encounter a great man, 
let us treat the new comer like a travelling geologist, who 
passes through our estate, and shows us good slate, or lime¬ 
stone, or anthracite, in our brush pasture. The partial action 
of each strong mind in one direction, is a telescope for the 
objects on which it is pointed. But every other part of know- 
ledge, is to be pushed to the same extravagance, ere the soul 
attains her due sphericity. Do you see that kitten chasing so 
prettily her own tail P If you could look with her eyes, you 
might see her surrounded with hundreds of figures performing 
complex dramas, with tragic au’d comic issues, long conversa¬ 
tions, many characters, many ups and downs of fate—and 
meantime it is only puss and her tail. How long before our 
masquerade will end its noise of tambourines, laughter, and 
shouting, and we shall find it was a solitary performance P—A 
subject and fin object—it takes so much to make the galvanic 
circuit complete, but magnitude adds nothing. What imports 
it whether it is Kepler and the sphere; Columbus and America; 
a reader and his book; or puss witli her tail P 

It is true that all the muses and love and religion hate these 
developments, and will find a way to punish the chemist, who 
publishes in the parlour the swrets of the laboratory. And we 
cannot say too little of our constitutional necessity of seeing 
things under private aspects, or saturated with our humours. 
And yet is the God the native of these bleak rocks. That need 
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makes in morals the capital virtue of self-trust. ~Xc must hold 
hard to this poverty, however scandalous, and by more vigorous 
self -recoveries, after the sallies of action, possess our axis more 
firmly. The life of truth is cold, and so far mournful; but it 
is not the slave of tears, contritions, and perturbations. It 
does not attempt another’s work, nor adopt another’s facts. It 
is a main lesson of wisdom to know your own from another's. 
I have learned that I cannot dispose of other people's facts; 
but I possess such a key to my own, as persuades me against 
all their denials, that they also have a key to theirs. A 
sympathetic person is placed in the dilemma of a swimmer 
among drowning men, who all catch at him. and if he give so 
much as a leg or a finger, they will drown him. They wish to 
be saved from the mischiefs of their vices, but not from their 
vices. Charity would be wasted on this poor waiting on the 
symptoms. A wise and hardy physician will say, Come out of 
that, as the first condition of advice. 

In this our talking America, we are ruined by our good nature 
and listening on all sides. This compliance takes away the 
power of being greatly useful. A man should not he able to 
look other than directly and forthright. A pre-oecupiod atten¬ 
tion iB the only answer to the importunate frivolity of other 
people: an attention, and to an aim which makes their wants 
frivolous. This is a divine answer, and leaves no appeal, and 
no hard thoughts. In Flaxinan's drawing of the Eumeuides of 
JEschylus, Orestes supplicates Apollo, whilst tlio Furies sleep on 
the threshold. The face of the god expresses a shade of regret 
and compassion, hut calm with the conviction of the irreconcil- 
ableness of the two spheres. He is horn into other politics, 
into the eternal and beautiful. The man at his feet asks 
for his interest in turmoils of the earth, into which his 
nature cannot enter. And the Euinenides there lying express 
pictorially this disparity. The god is surcharged with his 
divine destiny. 

Illusion, Temperament, Succession, Surface, Surprise, Reality, 
Subjectiveness—these are threads on the loom of time, these 
are the lords of life. I dare not assume to give their order, but 
I name them as I find them in my way. I know better than to 
claim any completeness for my picture. I am a fragment, and 
this is a fragment of me. I can very confidently announce one 
or another law, which throws itself into relief and form, but I 
am too young yet by some ages to compile a code. I gossip 
for my hour concerning the eternal politics. I have seen many 
fair pictures not in vain. A wonderful time I have lived in. 
I am not the novice I was fourteen, nor yet seven years ago. 
Let who will ask, where is the fruit P I find a private fruit 
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sufficient. This is a fruit—that I should not ask for a rash 
effect from meditations, counsels, and the hiring of truths. 1 
should feel it pitiful to demand a'result on this town and 
county, an overt effect on the instant month and year. The 
effect is deep an'd secular as the cause. It works on periods in 
which mortal lifetime is lost. AH Fknow is reception, I am 
and I have: but I do not get, and when I have fancied I had 
gotten anvthing, I found I did not. I worship with wonder 
the great Fortune. My reception lias been so large, that I am 
not annoyed by receiving this or that superabundantly. I say 
to the Genius, if he will pardon the proverb. In for a mill, in 
for a million. When I receive a new gift, I do not macerate 
my body to make the account square, for, if I should die, 1 
could not make the account square. The benefit overran the 
merit the first day, and has overran the merit ever since. The 
merit itself, so-called, I reckon part of the receiving. 

Also, that hankering after an overt or practical effect seems 
to me an apostasy. In good earnest. 1 am willing to spare this 
most unnecessary deal of doing. Life v\ cars to me a visionary 
face. Hardest, roughest action is visionary also. It is but a 
choice between soft and turbuh-nt dreams. People disparage 
Knowing and the intellectual life, and urge doing. I am very 
content with knowing, if only 1 could know. That is an august 
entertainment, and would suffice me a great while. To know 
a little, would be worth the expense of this world. I hear 
always the law of Adrastia, “ that every soul which had ac¬ 
quired any truth, should be safe iiom harm until another 
period.” , 

I know that the world I converse with in the city and in the 
farms, is not the world I think. I observe that difference, and 
shall observe it. One day, I shall know the value and law 
of this discrepance. But I have not found that much was 

f ained by manipular attempts to realize tlie world of thought. 

[any eager persons successively make an experiment in this 
way, and make themselves ridi< ulous. They acquire demo¬ 
cratic manners, they foain at the mouth, they hate and deny. 
Worse, I observe, that, in the history of mankind, there is 
never a solitary example of success.—taking their own tests 
of success. I say this polemically, or in reply to the inquiry, 
why not realize your world ? But far be from me the 
despair which prejudges the law by a paltry empiricism,— 
since there never was a right endeavour, but it succeeded. 
Patience and patience, we shall win at the last. We must 
be very suspicious of the deceptions of the element of time. 
It takes a good deal of time to eat or t> sleep, or to earn 
a hundred dollars, and a very little time to entertain a hope 
and an insight which becomes the light of aur life. We Ires* 
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jjui garden, eat onr dinners, discuss tbe household with our 
wives, and these things make no impression, arc forgotten next 
week; hut in the solitude to winch every man is always return¬ 
ing, he has a sanity and revelations, which in his passage into 
new worlds he will carry with him. Never mind the ridicule, 
never mind the defeat: up again, old heart!—it seems to say, 
—there is victory jet for all justice; and the true romance 
which the world exists to realize, will be the transformation of 
genius into practical power. 


XV.—CTIAR ACTE If. 

The Min set ; but set not his hope : 

Stars lose; Ins faith was eatliei up : 

Fixed on the enoimoiis salary, 

I)eej>er and 1 'Mel seemed hi- e\p : 

And m.iti bed In- .siftleiaiue sublime 
The tacit utility <>l time. 

He spoke, -and wonts more soft than ' no 
l'.IOllellt the \g" nt (told a mi : n ; 

His action won sin h leuoein e sweet. 

As hid all iticasuie of the feat. 

Work of his hand 

He nm mmmends nor cpiows; 

Pleads for it-elr the tact; 

As uniejvtitiii!; Nature leaves 
Her cveiy net. 

I HAVE read tliat thus** who listened to Lord Chatham felt 
that there was something finer in the man. than anything 
.vhich he said. It lias Kvn complained of our brilliant English 
listorian of tlie French Revolution, that when lie lias told all 
lie facta about Mirabeau, they do not justify his estimate of 
nis genius. The Gracchi, Agis, Cleouienca. and others of 
Plutarch’s heroes, do not in the record of facts ei|iial their own 
fame. Sir Philip Sidney, the Earl of Essex, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
are men of great figure, uinl of few deeds. We cannot find the 
emajest part of the personal weight, of Washington, in the 
narrative of his exploits. The authority of the name of Schiller 
is too great for his hooks. This inequality of the reputation to 
the works or the anecdotes, is not accounted for by saying that 
the reverberation is longer than the thunder-clap; but some¬ 
what resided in these men which begot, an expectation - that 
outran all their performance. The largest part of their power 
was latent. This is that which we call Character.—a reserved 
force which acts Axectly by presence, and without means. It 
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is conceived of as a certain undemoustrable force, a Familiar 
or Genius, by whose impulses the mgn is guided, but whoso 
counsels he cannot impart; which is company for him, so that 
r 'iuch men are often’ solitary, or if they chance to be social, do 
"“not need society, but can entertain themselves very well alone. 
The purest literary talent appears at one time great, at another 
time small, but character is of a stellar and undiminishable 
greatness. What others effect by talent or by eloquence, this 
man accomplishes bp some magnetism. “ Half bis strength he 
put not forth.” His victories are by demonstration of supe¬ 
riority, and not by crossing of bayonets. He conquers, because 
bis arrival alters the face of affairs. ‘ “ O Iole, how did you know 
that Hercules was a god ?” “ Because,” answered Iole, “ I was 
content the moment my eyes fell on him. When I beheld 
Theseus, I desired that 1 might see him offer battle, or at least 
guide his horses in the chariot-race; but Herc ules did not wait 
for a contest; be conquered whether he stood, or walked, or sat, or 
whatever thing he did.” ’ Man, ordinarily a pendant to events, 
only half attached, and that awkwardly, to the world he lives 
in, in these examples appears to share the life of tilings, and 
to be an expression of the same laws which control the tides 
and the sun, numbers and quantities. 

But to use a more modest illustration, and nearer home, I 
observe, that in our political elections, where this element, if it 
appears at all, can only occur in its coarsest form, we suffi¬ 
ciently understand its incomparable rate. The people know 
that they need in their representative much more than talent, 
namely, the power to make his talent trusted. They cannot 
come at their ends by sending to Congress a learned, acute, 
and fluent speaker, if he be not one, who, before be was 
appointed bp the people to lepresent them, was appointed by 
Cod to stand for a fact,—invincibly persuaded 
of that fact in himself,—so that the most confident and the 
most violent persons learn that here is resistance on which 
both impudence and terror are wasted, namely, faith in a 
fact. The men who carry their points do not need to inquire 
of their constituents what they should say, but are themselves 
the country which they represent: nowhere are its emotions 
Or opinions so instant and tine as in them, nowhere so pure 
from a selfish infusion. The constituency at home hearkens to 
their words, watches the colour of tlieir cheek, and therein, 
as in a glass, dresses its own.* Our public assemblies are 
pretty good tests of manly force. Our frank countrymen of 
the west and south have a taste for character, and like to know 
whether the New Englander is a substantial man, or whether 
the hand can pass through him. 

The same motive force* appears in trade. There are geniuses 
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hi trade, as well as in war, or the state, or letters; and the 
reason why this or that man is fortnnate, is not to be told. It 
lies in the man : that is all anybody can tell you about it. See 
him, and you will know as easily why he succeeds, as, if you see 
Napoleon, you would comprehend his fortune. In t{ie new 
objects we recognize the old game, the habit of fronting the 
fact, and not dealing with it at second hand, through the per¬ 
ceptions of somebody else. Nature seems to authorize trade, as 
soon as you see the natural merchant, who appears not so much 
a private agent, as her factor and Minister of Commerce. His 
natural probity combines with his insight into the fabric of 
society, to put, him above tricks, and he communicates to all his 
own faith, tb«-t contracts are of no private interpretation. The 
habit of bis mind is a reference to standards of natural equity 
and public advantage ; and he inspires respect, and the wish to 
deal with him, both for the quiet spirit of honour which attends 
him, and for the intellectual pastime which the spectacle of so 
much ability affords. This immensely stretched trade, which 
makes the capes of the Southern Ocean his wharves, and the At¬ 
lantic Sea bis familiar port, centres in his brain only; and no¬ 
body in the universe can make his place good. In his parlour. I 
see very well that he has been at hard work this morning, with 
that knitted brow, and that settled humour, which all his desire 
to be courteous cannot shake off. I see plainly how many firm 
acts have been done; liow many valiant noes have this day 
been spoken, when others would have uttered ruinous yeas. 1 
see, with the pride of art, and bkill of masterly arithmetic and 
power of remote combination, the consciousness of being an 
agent and playfellow of the original laws of the world. He. too, 
believes that none can supply him. and that a man must be 
born to trade, jr ho cannot learn it. 

This virtue draws the mind more when it appears in action 
to ends not so mixed. It works with most energy in the small¬ 
est companies and in private relations. In all cases, it is an 
extraordinary and incomputable agent. The excess of physical 
strength is paralyzed by it. Higher natures overpower lower 
ones by affecting them with a certain sleep. The faculties are 
locked up, and offer no resistance. Perhaps that is the univer¬ 
sal law. When the high cannot # hring up the low to itself it 
benumbs it, as man charms down the resistance of the lower 
animals. Men exert on each other a similar occult power 
How often has the influence of a time master realized all the 
tales of magic ! A river of command seemed to run down from 
his eyes into all those who beheld him, a torrent of strong 
sad light, like an Ohio or Danube, which pervaded them with his 
thoughts, and coloured all events with the hue of his mind. 
" What means did you employ P’ was the question asked of the 
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wife of Ooncini, in regard to her treatment of Mary of Medici j 
and the answer was, “ Only that influence which every strong 
mind has over a weak one. Cannot Ceesar in irons shuffle on 
the irons, and transfer them to the person of Hippo or Thraso 
the turnkey ? Is an iron handcuff so immutable a bond P 
Suppose a slaver on the coast of Guinea should take on board 
a gang of negroes, which should contain persons of the stamp 
of Toussaint Xi’Ouverture, or, let us fancy, under these swarthy 
masks he has a gang of Washingtons in chains. When they 
arrive at Cuba, will the relative order of the ship’s company be 
the same ? Is there nothing but rope and iron P Is there no 
love, no reverence? Is there never a glimpse of right in a 
poor slave-captain’s mind; and cannot these be supposed 
available to break, or elude, or in any manner overmatch, the 
tension of an inch or two of iron ring p 
This is a natural power, like light and heat, and all nature 
co-operates with it. The reason why we feel one man’s 
presence, and do not feel another’s, is as simple as gravity. 
Truth is the summit of being; justice is the application of it 
to affairs. All individual natures stand in a scale, according 
to the purity of this element in them. The will of the pure 
runs down from them into other natures, as water runB down 
from a higher into a lower vessel. This natural force is no 
more to be withstood than any other natural force. We can 
drive a stone upward for a moment into the air, but it is yet 
true that all stones will for ever fall; and whatever instances 
can be quoted of unpunished theft, or of a lie which somebody 
credited, justice must prevail, and it is the privilege of trutn 
to make itself believed. Character is this moral order seer 
through the medium of an individual nature. An individua 
is an encloser. Time and space, liberty and necessity, truth 
and thought, are left at large no longer. Now, the universe is 
a close or pound. All things exist in the man, tinged with the 
manners of his soul. With what quality is in him he infuses 
all nature that he can reach; nor does he tend to lose himself 
in vastness, but, at bow long a curve soever, all his regards 
return into his own good at last. He animates all he can, and 
he sees only what he animates. He encloses the world, as the 
patriot does his country, as a material basis for his character, 
and ^.theatre for action. A healthy soul stands united with 
the Jpst and the True, as the magnet arranges itself with the 
pole, so that he stands to all beholders like a transparent 
object betwixt them and the sun, and whoso journeys towards 
the sun, journeyB towards that person. He is thus the medium 
of the highest influence to all who are not on the same leveL 
Thus, men of character are the conscience of the society to 
which they belong. 
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The natural measure of this power is the resistance of 
circumstances. Impure men consider life as it is reflected in 
opinions, events, and persons. They cannot see the action, 
until it is done. Tet its moral element pre-existed in the 
actor, and its quality as right or wrong, it was easy to predict. 
Everything in nature is bipolar, or has a positive and negative 
pole. There is a male and a female, a spirit and a fact, a 
north and a south. Spirit is the positive, the event is the 
negative. Will is the north, action the south pole. Character 
may be ranked as having its natural place in the north. It 
shares the magnetic currents of the system. The feeble souls 
are drawn to the south or negative pole. They look at the 
profit or hurt of the action. They never behold a principle 
until it is lodged in a person. They do not wish to be lovely, 
but to be loved. Men of character like to hear of their faults : 
the other class do not like to hear of faults; they worship 
events; Becure to them a fact, a connection, a certain chain of 
circumstances, and they will ask no more. The hero sees that 
the event is ancillary : it must follow hint. A given order of 
events has no power to secure to him the satisfaction which 
the imagination attaches to it; the soul of goodness escapes 
from any set of circumstances, whilst prosperity belongs to a 
certain mind, and will introduce that power and victory which 
is its natural fruit, into any order of events. No change of 
circumstances can repair a defect of character. We boast our 
emancipation from many superstitious ; but if we have broken 
any idols, it is through a transfer of the idolatry. What have 
I gained, that I no longer immolate a bull to Jove, or to 
Neptune, or a mouse to Hecate; that I do not, tremble before 
the Eumenides, or the Catholic Purgatory, or the Calvinistic 
Judgment-day,—if I quake at opinion, the public opinion, as 
we call it; or at the threat of assault, or contumely, or bad 
neighbours, or poverty, or mutilation, or at the rumour of 
revolution, or of murder F If 1 quake, what matters it what I 
quake atP Our proper vice takes form in one or another shape, 
according to the sex, age, or temperament of the person, and, 
if we are capable of fear, will readily find terrors. The cove¬ 
tousness or the malignity which saddens me, when I ascribe it 
to society, is my own. I am always environed by myself. On 
the other part, rectitude is u perpetual victory, celebrated not 
by cries of joy, but by serenity, which is joy fixed or habitual. 
It is disgraceful to fly to events for confirmation of our truth 
and worth. The capitalist does not run every hour to the 
broker, to eoin his advantages into current money of the 
realm; he is satisfied to read m the quotations of the market, 
that his stocks have risen. The same transport which the 
occurrence of the best events in the best order would occasion 
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me, I must .sara to taste purer in the perception that my 

S ,eition is every hour meliorated, and does already command 
ose events I desire. That exultation is only to be checked 
by the foresight of an order of things so excellent, as to throw 
all our prosperities into the deepest Bhade. 

The face which character wears to me is self-sufficingnese. 
I revere the person who is riches; so that I cannot thmk of 
him as alone, or poor, or exiled, or unhappy, or a client, but as 
perpetual patron, benefactor, and beatified man. Character is 
centrality, the impossibility of being displaced or overset. A 
man should give us a sense of mass. Society is frivolous, and 
shreds its day into scraps, its conversation into ceremonies 
and escapes. But if I go to see an ingenious man, I shall 
think myself poorly entertained if he give me nimble pieces of 
benevolence and etiquette; rather he shall stand stoutly in 
iis place, and let me apprehend, if it were only his resistance; 
know that I have encountered a new and positive quality;— 
great refreshment for both of us. It is much, that he does not 
accept the conventional opinions and practices. That non¬ 
conformity will remain a goad and remembrancer, and every 
inquirer will have to dispose of him, in the first place. There 
is nothing real or useful that is not a seat of war. Our houses 
ring with laughter, and personal and critical gossip, but it 
helps little. But the uncivil, unavailable man, who is a 
problem and a threat to society, whom it cannot let pass in 
silence, but must either worship or hate,—and to whom all 
parties feel related, both the leaders of opinion, and the obscure 
and eccentric,—he'helps ; he puts America and Europe in the 
wrong, and destroys the scepticism which says, ‘ man is a doll, 
let us eat and drink, ’tis the best we can do/ by illuminating’ 
the untried and uuknown. Acquiescence in the establishment, 
and appeal to the public, indicate infirm faith, heads which 
are not clear, and which must see a house built before they 
can comprehend the plan of it. The wise man not only leaves 
out of his thought the many, but leaves out*tlie few. Foun¬ 
tains, the self-moved, the absorbed, the commander because he 
is commanded, the assured, the primary,—they are good; for 
these announce the instant presence of supreme power. 

Our action should rest mathematically on our substance. In 
nature, there are no false valuations. A pound of water in the 
ocean-tempest has no more gravity than in a midsummer pond. 
All things work exactly according to their quality, and accord¬ 
ing to their quantity; attempt nothing they cannot do, except 
men only. He has pretension: he wishes and attempts things 
lieyond his force. 1 read in a book of English memoirs, 
“Mr. Fox (aftei-wards Lord Holland) said, he must have the 
Treasury; he had served up to it, and would have it.”—Xeno 
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phon and bis Ten Thousand were <juite equal h what they 
attempted, and did it; so equal, that it was not suspected to be 
a grand and inimitable exploit. Yet there stands that fact 
ttnrepeated, » high-water-mark in military history. Many 
have attempted it since, arid not been equal to it. It is only 
on reality that any power of action can be based. No institu¬ 
tion will be better than the institutor. I knew an amiable and 
accomplished person who undertook a practical reform, yet 1 
was never able to find in him the enterprise of love he took in 
hand. He adopted it by ear, and by the understanding from 
the books he had been reading. All bis action was tentative, 
a piece of the city carried out into the fields, and was the city 
etui, and no new fact, and could not inspire enthusiasm. Had 
there been something latent in the man, a terrible undemon- 
atrated genius agitating and embarrassing liia demeanour,, we 
had watched for its advent. It is not enough that the intellect 
should see the evils, and their remedy. We shall still postpone 
our existence, nor take the ground to which we arc entitled, 
whilst it is only a thought, and not a spirit, that incites us, 
We have not yet served up to it. 

These are properties of life, and another tTait is the notice 
of incessant growth. Men should he intelligent and earnest. 
They must also make us feel that they have a controlling 
happy future op<ming before them, whose early twilights 
already kindle in the passing hour. The hero is misconceived 
and misreported: he cannot therefore wait to unravel any 
mxn’a blunders: he is again on his road, adding new power* 
and honours to his domain, and new claims on your heart, 
which will bankrupt you, if you have loitered about the old 
things, and have not kept your relation to him, by adding to 
your wealth. New actions are the only apologies and explana¬ 
tions of old ones, which tlie noble can bear to offer or to 
receive. If your friend has displeased you, you shall not sit 
down to consider it, for ho has already lost all memory of the 
passage, and has doubled his power to serve you, and, ere you 
can rise up again, will burden you with blessings. 

We have no pleasure in thinking of a benevolence that is 
only measured by its works. Love is inexhaustible, and if its 
estate is wasted, its granary emptied, still cheers and enriches, 
and the man, though he sleep, seems to purify the air, and his 
house to adorn the landscape and strengthen the laws. People 
always recognize this difference. We know who is benevolent 
by guite other means than the amount of subscription to soup 
societies. It is only low merits that can be enumerated. 
Pear, when vour friends say to you what you have done well, 
and say it through; but when they stand with uncertain timid 
looks of respect and half-dislike, and must suspend then 
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judgment {or years to come, you may begin to hope. Thorn 
■who live to the future must always appear selfish to those who 
Mve to tie present. Therefore it was droll in the good Earner, 
who has written memoirs of Goethe, to make out a list of his 
donations and good deeds, as, so many hundred thalers given 
to Stilling, to Hegel, to Tischbein: a lucrative place found for 
Professor Voss, a post under the Grand Duke for Herder, a 
pension for Meyer, two professors recommended to foreign 
universities, &c., &c. The longest list of specifications of 
benefit would look very short. A man is a poor creature, if he 
is to be measured so. For, all these, of course, are exceptions; 
and the rule and hodiernal life of a g<x>d man is benefaction. 
The true charity of Goethe is to be inferred from the account 
ne gave Dr. Eckermann of the way in which he had spent hia 
fortune. “ Each bon-mot of mine has cost a purse' of gold. 
Half a million of my own money, the fortune I inherited, my 
salary, and the large income derived from my writings for 
fifty years back, have been expended to instruct me in what I 
now know. I have besides seen,” See. 

I own it is but poor chat and gossip to go to enumerate 
traits of this simple and rapid power, and we are painting the 
lightning with charcoal; but m these long nights and vaca¬ 
tions, I like to console myself so. Nothing but itself can copy 
it. A word warm from the heart enriches me. I surrender at 
discretion. How death-cold is literary genius before this fire 
of life ! These are the touches that reanimate my heavy soul, 
and give it eyes to pierce the dark of nature, I find, where I 
thought myself poor, there was I most rich. Thence comes a 
new intellectual exaltation, to be again rebuked by some new 
exhibition of character. Strange alternation of attraction and 
repulsion! Character repudiates intellect, yet excites it! and 
character passes into thought, is published so, and then ifl 
ashamed before new flashes of moral worth. 

Character is nature in the highest form. It is of no nse to 
ape it, or to contend with it. Somewhat is possible of resist¬ 
ance, and of persistence, and of creation, to this power, which 
will foil all emulation. 

This masterpiece is best where no hands bnt nature’s have 
been laid on it. Care is taken that the greatly-destined shall 
slip up into life in the shade, with no thousand-eyed Athens to 
watch and blazon eveiy new thought, every blushing emotion 
of young genius. Two persons lately,—very young children 
of the most high God,—have given me occasion for thought. 
When I explored the source of their sanctity, and charm for 
the imagination, it seemed as if each answered, ‘ From my non¬ 
conformity: I never listened to your people’s law, or to what they 
Call their gospel, and wasted my time. I was content, with the 
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simple rural poverty of my own: hence this sweetnp SR: m y 
work never reminds you of that;—is pure of that.’ Ana 
nature advertises me in such persons, that, in democratic 
America, she will not be democratized. How cloistered and 
constitutionally sequestered from the market and from scan¬ 
dal ! It was only this morning, that I sent away some wild 
flowers of these wood-gods. They are a relief from literature, 
—these fresh draughts from the sources of thought and senti¬ 
ment ; as we read, m an age of polish and criticism, the first 
lines of written prose and verse of a nation. How captivating 
is their devotion to their favourite books, whether -aSschylus, 
Dante, Shakespeare, or Scott, as feeling that they have a stake 
in that book who touches that, touches them ;—and especially 
the total solitude of the critic, the Patmos of thought from 
which he writes, in unconsciousness of any eyes that shall ever 
read this writing. Could they dream on still, as angels, and 
not wake to comparisons, and to be flattered! Yet some 
natures are too good to be spoiled by praise, and wherever the 
vein of thought reaches down into the profound, there is no 
danger from vanity. Solemn friends will warn them of the 
dangej of the head’s being turned by the flourish of trumpets, 
but they can afford to smile. 1 remember the indignation of 
an eloquent Methodist at the kind admonitions of a Doctor of 
Divinity, — 'Jfy friend, a man. can neither he praised nor 
insulted.’ But forgive the counsels; they are very natural. I 
remember the thought which occurred to me when some inge¬ 
nious and spiritual foreigners came to America, was. Have you 
been victimized in being brought hither ?—or, prior to that, 
answer me this, ‘ Are you victimizable ?’ 

As I have said, nature keeps these sovereignties in her own 
hands, and however pertly our Sermons and disciplines would 
divide some share of credit, and teach that the laws fashion 
the citizen, she goes her own gait, and puts the wisest in the 
wrong. She makes very light of gospels and prophets, as one 
who has a great many more to produce, and no excess of time 
to spare on any one. There is a class of men, individuals of 
which appear at long intervals, so eminently endowed with in¬ 
sight and virtue, that they have been unanimously saluted as 
divine, and who seem to be an accumulation of that Power we 
consider. Divine persons are character bora, or, to borrow a 
phrase from Napoleon, they are victory organized. They are 
usually received with ill-will, because they are new, and because 
they set a bound to the exaggeration that has been made of 
the personality of the last divine person.^ Nature never 
rhymes her children, nor makes two men alike/ When we see 
a great man, we fancy a resemblance to some historical person, 
and predict the sequel of his character and fortune, a result 
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which he is sore to disappoint. Non© will ever solve the pro* 
blem of his character according to our prejudioe, but only in 
his own high unprecedented way. Character wants room; 
must not be crowded on by persons, nor be judged from 
glimpses got in the press of affairs or on few occasions. It 
needs perspective, as a great building. It may not, probably 
does not, form relations rapidly; and we should not require 
i 3 «h explanation, either on the popular ethics, or on our own, 
of its action. - 

I look on Sculpture as history. I do not think the Apollo 
and the Jove impossible in flesh and blood. Every traitrwhich 
the artist recorded in stone, he had seen in life, and better than 
his copy. We have seen many counterfeits, but we are born 
believers in great men. How easily we read in old bookB, 
when men were few, of the smallest action of the patriarchs. 
We require that a man should he so large and columnar in the 
landscape, that it should deserve to be recorded, that he arose, 
and girded up his loins, and departed to such a place. The 
most credible pictures are those of majestic men who prevailed 
at their entrance, and convinced the senses; as happened to 
the eastern magian who was sent to test the merits of Zertusht 
or Zoroaster. When the Yunaai sage arrived at Balkh, the 
Persians tell us, Gushtasp appointed a day on which the 
Mobeds of every country should assemble, ana a golden chair 
was placed for the Yunani sage. Then the beloved of Yezdam, 
the prophet Zertusht, advanced into the midst of the assembly. 
The Yunani sage, on seeing that chief, said, “ This form and 
this gait cannot lie, and nothing but truth can proceed from 
them.” Plato said, it was impossible not to believe in the 
children of the gods, “ though they should speak without pro¬ 
bable or necessary arguments.” I should think myself very 
unhappy in my associates, if I could not credit the best things 
in history. “ John Bradshaw,” says Milton, “ appears like a 
consul, from whom the fasces are not to depart with the year; 
so that not on the tribunal only, but throughout his life, you 
would regard him as sitting in judgment upon kings.” I find 
it more creditable, since it is anterior information, that one 
man* should know heaven, as the Chinese say, than that so 
many men should know the world. “ The virtuous prince con¬ 
fronts the gods, without any misgiving. He waits a hundred 
ages till a sage comes, and does not doubt. He who confronts 
the gods, without any misgiving, knows heaven; he who waits 
a hundred ages until a sage comes, without doubting, knows 
men. Hence the virtuous prince moves, and for ag$s shows 
empire the way.” But there is no need to seek remote 
examples. He is a dull observer whose experience has not 
taught him thi reality and force of magic, as well as of ch«* 
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Biistry The coldest precisian cannot go abroad without 
encountering inexplicable influences. One man fastens an eye 
on him, and the graves of the memory render up their dead; 
the secrets that make him wretched either to keep of to be¬ 
tray, must be yielded;—another, and he cannot speak, and the 
bones of his body seem to lose their cartilages; the entrance 
of a friend adds grace, boldness, and eloquence to him; and 
there are-persons, he cannot choose but remember, who gave a 
transcendent expansion to his thought, und kindled. another 
life in his bosom. 

What is so excellent as strict relations o‘f amity, when they 
spring from this deep root ? The sufficient reply to the 
sceptic, who doubts the power and the furniture of man, is in 
that possibility of joyful intercourse with persons, which 
makes the faith and practice of all reasonable men. I know 
nothing which life has to offer so satisfying as the profound 
good understanding, which can subsist, after much exchange 
of good offices, between two virtuous men, each of whom is 
sure of himself, and sure of his friend. It is a happiness 
which postpones all other gratifications, and makes politics, 
and .commerce, and churches, cheap. For, when men shall 
meet as they ought, each a benefactor, a shower of stars, 
clothed with thoughts, with deeds, with accomplishments, it 
should l>e the festival of nature which all things announce. Of 
such friendship, love in the sexeB is the first symbol, as all 
other things are symbols of love. Those relations to the best 
men, which, at one time, we reckoned the romances of youth, 
become, in the progress of the character, the most Bolid enjoy¬ 
ment. 

If it were possible to live in right relations with men !—if 
we could abstain from asking anything of them, from asking 
their praise, or help, or pity, and content us with compelling 
them through the virtue of the eldest laws! Could we not 
deal with a few persons—with one person—after the unwritten 
statutes, and make an experiment of their efficacy ? Could we 
not pay our friend the compliment of truth, of silence, of for¬ 
bearing P Need we be so eager to sock him ? If we are 
related, we shall meet. It was a tradition of the ancient world, 
that u.o metamorphosis could hide a god from a god; and 
there is a Greek verse which runs, 

“ The gods are to each other not unknown. 5 ' 

4! 

Friends also follow the laws of divine necessity; they gravitate 
to each other, and cannot otherwise:— 

* When each the other shall avoid. 

Shall each by each be moat enjoyed.* 
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Their relation is not made, but allowed. The gods must seat 
themselves without seneschal in our Olympus, and as they can 
Inatfli themselves bv seniority divine. Society is spoiled, if 
pains are taken, if the associates are brought a mile to meet. 
And if it be not society, it is a mischievous, low, degrading 
jangle, though made up of the best. AH the greatness of each 
is kept back, and every foible in painful activity, as if the 
Olympians should meet to exchange snuff-boxes. 

Life goes headlong. We chase some flying scheme, or wo 
are hunted by some fear or command behind us. Btit if 
suddenly we encounter a friend, we pause; our heat and 
hurry look foolish enough; now pause, now possession, is 
required, and the power to swell the moment from the resources 
of the heart. The moment is all, in all noble relations. 

A divine person is the prophecy of the mind; a friend is the 
hope of the heart. Our beatitude waitB for the fulfilment of 
these two in one. The ages are opening this moral force. All 
force is the shadow or symbol of that. Poetry is joyful and 
strong, as it draws its inspiration thence. Men write their 
names on the world, as they are filled with this. History has 
been mean; our nations have been mobs; we have never seen 
a man: that divine form we do not yet know, but only the 
dream and prophecy of such: we do not know the majestic 
manners which belong to him, which appease and exalt the 
beholder. We shall one day see that the most private is the 
most public energy, that quality atones for quantity, and 
grandeur of character acts in the dark, and succours them 
who never saw it. What greatness has yet appeared, is 
beginnings and encouragements to us in' this direction. The 
history of those gods and saints which the world has written, 
and then worshipped, are documents of character. The ages 
have exulted in the manners of a youth who owed nothing to 
fortune, and who was hanged at the Tyburn of his nation, who, 
by the pure quality of bis nature, shed an epic splendour around 
tne facts of his death, which has transfigured every particular 
into an universal symbol for the eyes of mankind. Thi# 
great defeat is hitherto our highest fact. But the mind 
requires a victory to the senses, a force of character which 
will convert judge, jury, soldier, and king; which will rule 
animal and mineral virtues, and blend with the courses of sap, 
of rivers, of winds, of stars, and of moral agents. 

If we cannot attain at a bound to these grandeurs, at least, 
let us do them homage. In society, high advantages axewet 
down to the possessor, as disadvantages. It requires the 
more wariness_ in our private estimates. I do not forgive in 
my friends the failure to know a fine character, and to enter* 
tarn it with thankful hospitality. When, at last, that which 
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we hare always longed for, is arrived, and shines on ns with 
glad rays out of that far celestial land, then to be coarse, then 
to be critical, and treat such a visitant with the jabber and 
suspicion of the streets, argues a vulgarity that seems to shut 
the doors of heaven. This is confusion, this the right insanity, 
when the soul no longer knows its own, nor where its allegi¬ 
ance, its religion, are due. Is there any religion but this, to 
know that, wherever in the wide desert of being, the holy 
sentiment we cherish has opened into a flower, it blooms for 
me P if none sees it, I see it; I am aware, if I alone, of the 
greatness of the fact. Whilst it blooms, I will keep sabbath 
or holy time, and suspend my gloom, and my folly and jokes. 
Nature is indulged by the presence of this guest. There are 
many eyes that can detect and honour the prudent and house* 
hold virtues; there are many that can discern Genius on his 
starry track, though the mob is incapable; but when that 
love which is all-suffering, all-abstaining, all-aspiring, which 
has vowed to itself that it will be a wretch and also a fool in 
this world, sooner than soil its white bands by any com¬ 
pliances, comes into our streets and houses—only the pure 
and aspiring can know its face, and the only compliment they 
can pay it, is to own it. 


XVI.—MANNERS. 

How near to pood is what is fair! 

Which we no sooner see, 

But with the hues ami outward air, 

Oui senses taken be. 

Again yourselves compose. 

And now put all the aptness on 
Of Figure, that Propoition 
Or Coloui can disclose ; 

That if those silent arts were lo-t, 

Design and Future, they might boast 
From von a newer giound. 

Instructed by the heightening s’nse 
Of dignity nud reverence 

In tiurir true motions found. 

Ben Jonson. 

H ALF the world, it is said, knows not how the other half 
live. Our Exploring Expedition saw the Feejee Islander* 
getting their dinner off human bones; and they are said to 
eat their own wives and children. The husbandry of the 
modern inhabitants of Govtmou (west of old Thebes) is philo 
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sophieal to a fault. To set up their housekeeping, nothing ii 
requisite but two or three earthen pots, a stone to grind meat, 
and a mat which is the bed. The house, namely, a tomb, is 
ready without rent or taxes. No rain can pass through the 
roof, and there is no door, for there is no want of one, as there 
is nothing to lose. If the house do not please them, they 
walk out and enter another, as there are several hundreds at 
their command. “ It is somewhat singular,” adds Belzoni, to 
whom we owe this account, “to talk, of happiness among 
people who live in sepulchres, among the corpses and rags of 
an anoiex>.t nation which they know nothing of.” In the 
deserts of Borgoo, the rock-Tibboos still dwell in caves, like 
cliff-swallows, and the language of these negroes is compared 
by their neighbours to the shrieking of bats, and to the 
whistling of birds. Again, the Bomoos have no proper 
names j individuals are called after their height, thickness, 
or other accidental quality, and have nicknames merely. But 
the salt, the dates, the ivory, and the gold, for which these 
horrible regions are visited, find their way into countries, 
where fche purchaser and consumer can hardly be ranked in 
one rape with these cannibals and man-stealers; countries 
where man serves himself with metals, wood, stone, glass, 
gtup, cotton, silk, and wool; honours himself with archi¬ 
tecture ; writes laws, and contrives to execute his will through 
the hands of many nations; and, especially, establishes a 
select society, running through all the countries of intelligent 
men, a self-constituted aristocracy, or fraternity of thfe best, 
which, without written law or exact usage of any kind, per¬ 
petuates itself, colonizes every new-planted island, and adopts 
and makes its own whatever personal beauty or extraordinary 
native endowment anywhere appears. 

What fact more conspicuous in modern history, than the 
creation of the gentleman P Chivalry is that, and loyalty is 
that, and, in English literature, half the drama, and all the 
novels, from Sir Philp Sidney to Sir Walter Scott, paint this 
figure. The word gentleman, which, like the word Christian, 
must hereafter characterize the present and the few preceding 
centuries, by the importance attached to it, is a homage to 
. personal and incommunicable properties. Frivolous and fan* 
tastic additions have got associated with the name, but the 
steady interest of mankind in it must be attributed to the 
valuable properties which it designates. An element which 
unites all the most forcible persons of every country; makes 
them intelligible and agreeable to.each other, and is somewhat 
so precise, that it is at once felt if an individual lack the 
masonic sign, cannot be any casual product, but must be an 
average result of the character and faculties universally fjuad 
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Is men. It seems a certain permanent average; as the atmo¬ 
sphere is a permanent composition, whilst so many gases are 
combined only to be decompounded. Comme il Jaut, is the 
Frenchman’s description of good society, as we must be. It is 
a spontaneous fruit of'talents and feelings of precisely that 
class who have most vigour, who take the lead in the world of 
this hour, and, though far from pure, far from constituting 
the gladdest and highest tone of human feeling, is as good as 
the whole society permits it to be. It is made of the spm.t, 
more than of the talent of men, and is a compound result, into 
which every great i'orce enters as an ingredient, namely, 
virtue, wit, beauty, wealth, and power. 

There is something equivocal m all the words in use to 
express the excellence of manners and social cultivation, 
because the quantities are fluxions!, and the last effect is 
assumed by the senses as the cause The word gentleman has 
not any coirelative abstract to express tbe quality. Gentility 
is mean, and gentilesse is obsolete But we must keep alive 
in tbe vernacular, the distinction between fashion, a word of 
narrow and often smistei meaning, and the heroic character 
which the gentleman imports The usual words, however, 
must be respected they will Vie found to contain the root of 
the matter. The point of distinction m all tins class of 
names, as court<sy. chivalry, fashion, and the like, is. that the 
flower and fruit, not the grain <d the tree, are contemplated. 
It is beauty wlm li is the aim this time, and not worth. The 
result is now in question, although our words intimate well 
enough the popular feeling, that the appearance supposes a 
substance. The gentleman is a man of tiuth, lend of his own 
actions, and expiessing that lonlship m his behaviour, not in 
any manner dependent and senile either on persons, or 
opinions, or possessions Beyond this fact of truth and real 
force, the woid denotes good-natiue or benevolence- manhood 
first, and then genth ness The popular notion certainly adds 
a condition of ease and fortune. but that is a natural result 
of personal force and love, that they should possess and 
dispense the goods of the world. In times of violence, every 
eminent person must fall in with many opportunities to 
approve bis stoutness and worth; therefore every man’s name 
that emerged at all from the mass in the feudal ages, rattles 
in our ear like a flourish of trumpets. But personal force 
never goes out of fashion. That is still paramount to-day, 
and, in the moving crowd of good society, the men of valour 
and reality are known, and risq to then- natural place. The 
competition is transferred from war to politics and trade, but 
the personal force appears readily enough in these new- arenas. 

Power first, or no leading class. In politics and in trade, 
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bruisers and pirates are of better promise than talkers and 
clerks. God knows that all sorts of gentlemen knock at the 
door 5 but whenever used in strictness, and with any emphasis, 
the name will be found to point at original energy. It 
describes a man standing in his own right, and working after 
untaught methods. In a good lord, there must first be a good 
animal, at least to the extent of yielding the incomparable 
advantage of animal spirits. The ruling class must have 
more, but they must have these, giving in every company the 
sense of power, whifih makes things easy to be done which 
daunt the wise. The society of the energetic class, in their 
friendly and festive meetings, is full of courage, and of 
attempts, which intimidate the pale scholar. The courage 
which girls exhibit is like a battle of Lundy’s Lane, or a sea- 
fight. The intellect relies on memory to make some supplies 
to face these extemporaneous squadrons. But memory is a 
base mendicant with basket and badge, in the presence of 
these sudden masters. The rulers of society must be up to 
the frork of the world, and equal to tlieir versatile office : men 
of th* right Cassarian pattern, who have great range of 
affinity. I am far from believing the timid maxim of Lord 
Falkland (“ that for ceremony there must go two to it; since 
a bold fellow will go through the cunningest forms ”), and am 
of opinion that the gentleman is the bold fellow whose forms 
are not to be broken through; and only that plenteous nature 
is rightful master, which is the complement of whatever person 
it converses with. My gentleman gives the law where he is; 
he will outpray saints in chapel, outgeneral veterans in the 
field, and outshine all courtesy in the hall. He is good 
company for pirates, and good with academicians; so that it 
is useless to fortify yourself against him; be has the private 
entrance to all minds, and I could as easily exclude myself, as 
him. The famous gentlemen of Asia and Europe have been of 
this strong type: Saladin, Sapor, the Cid, Julius Caesar, Scipio, 
Alexander, Pericles, and the lordliest personages. They sat 
very carelessly in their chairs, and were too excellent them¬ 
selves, to value any condition at a high rate. 

A plentiful fortune is reckoned necessary, in the popular 
judgment, to the completion of this man of the world: and it 
is a material deputy which walks through the dance which the 
first has led. Money is not essential, but this wide affinity is, 
which transcends the habits of clique and caste, and mak es 
itself felt by men of all classes. If the aristocrat is only valid 
in fashionable circles, and not with truckmen, he will never be 
a leader in fashion; and if the man of the people cannot speak 
on equal terms with the gentleman, so that the gentleman shall 
perceive that he is already really of his own order, he is not to be 
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feared. Diogenes, Socrates, and Epaminondas, are gentlemen 
of the best blood, who have chosen the condition of poverty, 
when that of wealth was equally open to them. I use these old 
names, but the men I speak of are my contemporaries. Fortune 
vfrill not supply to every generation one of these well-appointed 
knights, but every collection of men furnishes some example of 
the class: and the politics of this country, and the trade of 
every town, are controlled by these hardy and irresponsible 
doers, who have invention to take the lead, and a broad 
sympathy which puts them in fellowship with crowds, and 
makes their action popular. 

The manners of this class are observed and caught with 
devotion by men of taste. The association of these masters 
with each other, and with men intelligent of their merits, is 
mutually agreeable and stimulating. The good forms, the 
happiest expressions of each, are repeated and adopted. By 
swirt consent, everything superfluous is dropped, everything 
graceful is renewed. Fine manners show themselves formidable 
to the uncultivated man. They are a subtler science of defence 
to parry and intimidate ; but once matched by the skill of the 
other party, they drop the point of the sword—points and 
fences disappear, and the youth finds himself in a more trans¬ 
parent atmosphere, wherein life is a less troublesome game, and 
not a misunderstanding ris.es between the players. Manners 
aim to facilitate life, to get rid of impediments, and bring the 
man pure to energize. They aid our dealing and conversation, 
as a railway aids travelling, by getting rid of all avoidable 
obstructions of the road, and leaving nothing to be conquered 
but pure space. These forms very soon become fixed, and a 
bt« sense of propriety is cultivated with the more heed, that it 
up mes a badge of social and civil distinctions. Thus grows 
m 08 ashion. an equivocal semblance, the most puissant, the 
whju fantastic and frivolous, the most feared and followed, ana 

r ch morals and violence assault in vain. 


th-bere exists a strict relation between the class of power, and 
o/e exclusive and polished circles. The last are always filled 
yfr filling from the first. The strong meu usually give Borne 
allowance even to the petulances of fashion, for that affinity 
they find in it. Napoleon, child of the revolution, destroyer of 
the old noblesse, never ceased to court the Faubourg St. 
Germain: doubtless with the feeling, that fashion is a homage 
to men of his stamp. Fashion, though in a strange way, 
represents all manly virtue. It is virtue gone to seed: it is a 
kind of posthumous honour. It does not often caress the 
great, but the children of the great: it is a hall of the Past. 
It usually sets its face against the great of this hour. Great 
men are not commonly in its balls: they are absent in the 
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field: they are working, not triumphing. Fashion is made in 
of their children ; of those, who, through the value and virtue 
of somebody, have acquired lustre to their name, marks of 
distinction, means of cultivation and generosity, and, in their 
physical organization, a certain health and excellence, which 
secures to' them, if not the highest power to work, yet high 

? ower to enjoy. The class of power, the working heroes, the 
lortez, the Nelson, the Napoleon, see that this is the festivity 
and permanent celebration of sucb as they; that fashion is 
funded talent; is Mexico, Marengo, and Trafalgar beaten out 
thin; that the brilliant names of fashion run back to just such 
busy names as their own. fifty or sixty years ago. They are 
the sowers, their sons shall be the reapers, and their sons, in the 
ordinary course of tbingR, must yield the possession of the 
harvest to new competitors with keener eyes and stronger 
frames. .The city is recruited from the country. In the year 
1805, it is said, every legitimate monarch in Europe was 
imbecile. The city would have died out, rotted, and exploded, 
long ago, but that it was reinforced from the fields. It is only 
country which came to town day before yesterday, that is city 
and court to-day. 

Aristocracy and fashion are certain inevitable results. These’ 
mutual selections are indestrn, tible. If they provoke anger in 
the least favoured class, and the excluded majority revenge 
themselves on the excluding minority, by the strong band, and 
kill them, at once a new class finds itself at the top, as 
certainly as cream rises in a Isrnl of milk : and if the people 
should destroy class after class, until two men only were left, 
one of these would he the leader, and would he involuntarily 
served and copied by the other. You may keep this minor £ 
out of sight and out of mind, but it is tenacious of life, anr, ltl 
one of the estates of the realm. I am the more suaiefe ate 
this tenacity, when I see its work. It, respects the adm, ^ 
tration of such unimportant matters, that we should not 1, ‘ 

for any durability in its rule. We sometimes meet men unt*’ 
some strong moral influence, as, a patriotic, a literaryjft 
religious movement, and feel that the moral sentiment rule 
man and nature. We think all other rlist motions and ties will 
be slight and fugitive, this of caste or fashion, for example; 
yet come from year to year, and see how permanent that is, in 
this Boston or New York life of man, where, too, it hasnotthe 
least countenance from the law of the land. Not in Egypt or 
in India a firmer or more impassable line. Here are asso¬ 
ciations whose ties go over, and under, and through it, a 
meeting of merchants, a military corps, a college class, a fire- 
club, a professional association, a political, a religious con¬ 
vention;—tie persons seem to draw inseparably near; yet, 
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that assembly once dispersed, its members will not in the year 
meet again. Each returns to his degree in the scale of good 
society, porcelain remains porcelain, and earthen earthen. The 
objects of fashion may be frivolous, or fashion may be object¬ 
less, but the nature or this union and selection can be neither 
frivolous nor accidental. Each man’s rank in that perfect 
graduation depends on some symmetry in his structure, or 
some agreement in his structure to the symmetry of society. 
Its doors unbar instantaneously to a natural claim of their own 
kind. A natural gentleman finds his way in, and will keep the 
oldest patrician out, who has lost his intrinsic rank. Fashion 
understands itself; good-breeding and personal superiority of 
whatever country readily fraternize with those of every other. 
The chiefs of savage tribes have distinguished themselves in 
London and Paris, by the purity of their tournure. 

To say what good of fashion we can—it rests on reality, and 
hates nothing so much as pretenders—to exclude and mystify 
pretenders, and send them into everlasting ‘Coventry,’ is its 
delight. We contemn, in turn, every other gift of men of the 
world; but the habit even in little and the least matters, of 
not appealing to any but our own sense of propriety, constitutes 
the foundation of all chivalry. There is almost no kind of 
self-reliance, so it he sane and proportioned, which fashion 
does not occasionally adopt, and give it the freedom of its 
saloons. A sainted soul is always elegant, and, if it will', 
passes unchallenged into the most guarded ring. But so will 
lock the teamster pass, in some rrisis that brings him thither. 
.'1 find favour, ns long as his head is not giddy with the new 
' Vi instance, and the iron shoes do not wish to dance in 
beet an( j cotillons. For there is nothing settled in manners, 
U P I laws of behaviour yield to the energy of the individual, 
nms'dden at her first ball, the countryman at a city dinner. 
w hi. H that there is a ritual according to which every act and 
"irnent must be performed, or the failing party must be 
th f jut of this presence. Later, they learn that good sense 
° character make their own forms every moment, and speak 
Abstain, take wine or refuse it, stay or go, sit in a chair or 
i-awl with children on the floor, or stand on tfieir head, or 
|hat else soever, in a new and aboriginal way : and that strong 
sill is always in fashion, let who will he unfashionable. All 
hat fashion demands is composure- and self-content. A circle 
men perfectly well-bred would bo a. company of sensible 
persons, in which every man's native manners and character 
appeared. If the fashionist have not this quality, he is nothing. 
We are such lovers of self-reliance, that we excuse in a man 
many sins, if he will show us a- complete satisfaction in his 
position, which asks no leave to J>e, of mine, or any man’s good 
TO U I. F 
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opinion. But any deference to some eminent man or woman 
of the world, forfeits all privilege of nobility- He is an 
underling: I have nothing to do with him; I will speak with 
his master. A man should not go where he cannot carry his 
whole sphere or society with him—not bodily, the whole circle 
of his friends, but atmospherically. He should preserve in a 
new company the same attitude of mind and reality of relation, 
which his daily associates draw him to, else he is shorn.of his 
best beams, and will be an orphan in the merriest club. “ If 

you could see Vieh Ian Vohr with his tail on !-” ButYich 

Ian Vohr must always carry his belongings in some fashion, if 
not added as honour, then severed as disgrace. 

There will always he in society certain persons who are 
mercuries of its approbation, and whose glance will at any 
time determine for the curious their standing in the world. 
These are the chamberlains of the lesser gods. Accept their 
coldness as an omen of grace with the loftier deities, and allow 
them all their privilege. They are clear in their office, nor 
could they he thus formidable, without their own merits. But 
do not measure the importance of this elans by their pretension, 
or imagine that a fop can ho the dispenser of honour and 
shame. They pass also at their ju«< rate; for how can they 
otherwise, in circles which exist as a sort of herald's office for 
the sifting of character ? 

As the first thing man requires of man is reality, so, that 
appears in all the forms of society. We pointedly, and by 
name, introduce the parties to each other. Knoxv you before 
all heaven and earth, that this is Andrew, and this is Gregory; 
—they look each other in tin* ije; they grasp each other’s 
hand, to identify and signali/.e each other. It is a great 
satisfaction. A gentleman never dodges : his eyes look straight 
forward, and he assures the other party, first of all, that he 
has been met. For what is it lliat we seep, in ho many visits 
and hospitalities ? Ih it your draperies, pictures, ;gnd decora¬ 
tions? Or, do we not insatiably ask. Was a man in the house ? 
I may easily go into a great household where there is much 
substance, excellent pru\ inion for comfort, luxury, and taste, 
and yet not encounter there any Amphitryon, who sballsubor- 
dinate these appendages. I may go into a cottage, and find a 
farmer who fools that lie is the man 1 have come to see, and 
fronts me accordingly. It was therefore a very natural point 
of old feudal etiquette, that a gentleman who received a visit, 
though it were of liis sovereign, should not leave his roof, but 
should wait bis arrival at the door of his house. No bouse, 
though it were the Tuileries, or the Eseurial, is good for any 
thing without a master. And yet we are not often gratified by 
this hospitality, Every body we know surrounds himself with 
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t fine house, fine books, conservatory, gardens, epripages, and 
all manner of toys, as screens to interpose between himself and 
his guest. Does it not seem as if man was of a very sly, 
elusive nature, and dreaded nothing so much as a fall reneontru 
front to front with his fellow ? It were unmerciful, I know, 
Quite to abolish the use of these screens, which are of eminent 
convenience, whether the guest is too great, or too little. We 
call together many friends who keep each other in play, or, by 
luxuries and ornaments we amuse the young people, and.guard 
our retirement. Or if, perchance, a searching realist comes to 
our gate, before whose eye we have no care to stand, then 
again we run to our curtain, and hide ourselves as Adam at 
the voice of the Lord G<>d in the garden. Cardinal C'aprara, 
the Pope’s legate at Paris, defended himself from the glances 
of Napoleon, by an immense pair of green spectacles. Na¬ 
poleon remarked them, and speedily managed to rally them 
off: and yet Napoleon, in his turn, was not great enough, with 
eight hundred thousand troops at his hack, to face a pair of 
freeborn eyes, hut fenced himself with etiquette, and within 
triple barriers of reserve: and. as all the world knows from 
Madame do Stael, was wont, when he found himself observed, 
to discharge his face of all expression. But emperors and 
rich men are by no naans the most skilful masters of good 
manners. No rent-roll nor army-list can dignify skulking and 
dissimulation : and the first point of courtesy must always be 
truth, as really all the forms of good-breeding point that way. 

I have just been reading, in Mr. Ha/.litt's translation, 
Montaigne’s account of «his journey into Italy, and am struck 
with nothing more agreeably than the self-respecting fashions 
of the time. His arrival in each place, the arrival of a gentle¬ 
man of France, is an ox cut of some consequence. Wherever 
he goes, he pays a vjt.it to wh it ever prince or gentleman of 
note resides upon his road, as a duly to himself and to 
civilization. When lie leaves any house in which he has lodged 
for a few weeks, he causes his arms to be painted and hung up 
as a perpetual sign to the house, as was the custom of gentle¬ 
men. 

The complement of this graceful self-respect, and that of all 
the points of good-breeding I most require and insist vipon, is 
deference. I like that every chair should be a throne, and hold 
a king. I prefer a tendency to stateliness, to an excess of 
fellowship. Let the incommunicable objects of nature and the 
metaphysical isolation of man teach us independence. Let us 
not be too much acquainted. I would have a man enter his 
house through a hall filled with heroic and sacred sculptures, 
that he might not want the hint of tranquillity and self-poise. 
We should meet each morning, as from foreign countries, and 
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spending the day together, should depart at night, as into 
foreign countries. In all things I would have the island of a 
man inviolate. Let us sit apart - as the gods, talking from peak 
to peak all round Olympus. No degree of affection need 
invade this religion. This is myrrh and rosemary to keep the 
other sweet. Lovers should guard their strangeness. If they 
forgive too much, all slides into confusion and meanness. It 
is easy to push this deference to a Chinese etiquette; but cool- 
nijss and absence of heat and haste indicate fine qualities. A 
gentleman makes no noise: a lady is serene. Proportionate is 
our disgust at those invaders who fill a studious house with 
blast and running, to secure some paltry convenience. Not 
less I dislike a low sympathy of each with his neighbour’s 
needs. Must we have a good understanding with one another’s 
palates ? as foolish people who have lived long together, know 
when each wants salt or sugar. I pray my companion, if he 
wishes for bread, to ask me for bread, and if he wishes for 
sassafras or arsenic, to ask me for them, and not to hold out 
his plate, as if I knew already. Every natural function can be 
dignified by delilaeration and privacy. Let us leave hurry to 
slaves. The compliments and ceremoni os of our breeding should 
recall, however remotely, the grandeur of our destiny. 

The flower of courtesy doeb not very well bide handling, but 
if we dare to open another leaf, and explore what parts go to 
its conformation, we bliall find also an intellectual quality. • 
To tiie leaders of men, the brain as well as the flesh and the 
heart must furnish a proportion. Defect in manners is usually 
the defect of fine perceptions. Men itre too coarsely made for 
the delicacy of beautiful carriage and customs. It is not quite 
sufficient to good-breeding, a union of kindness and inde¬ 
pendence. We imperatively require a perception of, and a 
homage to, beauty in our companions. Other virtues are in 
request in the field and workyard, but a certain degree of taste 
is not to be spared in those we sit with. I could better eat 
with one who did not respect the truth or the laws, than with 
a sloven and unpresentable person. Moral qualities rule the 
world, but at short distances, the senses are despotic. The 
same discrimination of fit and fair runs out, if with less rigour, 
into all parts of life. The average sjiirit of the energetic class 
hs good sense, acting under certain limitations and to certain 
fends. It entertains every natural gift. Social in its nature, 
it respects every thing which tends to unite men. It delightB 
in measure. The love of beauty is mainly the love of measure 
or proportion. The person who screams, or uses the super¬ 
lative degree, or converses with heat, puts whole drawing-rooms 
’ to flight. If you wish to be loved, love measure. You must 
have genius, n$ a prodigious usefulness, if you will hide tl.e 
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waut of measure. This perception comes in to polish and per. 
feet the parts of the social instrument. Society will pardon 
much to genius and special gifts, but, being in its nature a 
convention, it loves what is conventional, or what belongs to 
coming together. That makes the good and bad of manners, 
namely, what helps or binders fellowship. For, fashion is not, 
good sense absolute, but relative; not good sense private, but 
good sense entertaining company. It bates corners and sharp 
points of character, bates quarrelsome, egotistical, solitary, 
and gloomy people; hates whatever can interfere with total 
blending oi parties; whilst it values all peculiarities as in the 
highest degree refreshing, which can consist with good fellow¬ 
ship. And besides the general infusion of wit to heighten 
civility, the direct splendour of intellectual power is ever 
welcome in fine society as the costliest addition to its rule and 
its credit. 

The dry light must shine in to adorn our festival, but it 
must be tempered and shaded, or that will also offend. Accu¬ 
racy is essential to beauty, and quick perceptions to politeness, 
but not too quick perceptions. One may he f oo punctual asid 
too precise. He must leave the omniscience of business at the 
door, when he comes into the palace of beauty. Society loves 
creole natures, and sleepy, languishing manners, so that they 
cover sense, grace, and good-will. the air of drowsy strength, 
which disarms criticism; perhaps, because such a person seems 
to reserve himself for the best of the game, an 1 not spend 
himself on surfaces; an ignoring eye, which does not see the 
annoyances, shifts, and inconveniences, that cloud the brow and 
smother the voice of the sensitive. 

Therefore, besides personal force and so much perception as 
constitutes unerring taste, society demands in its patrician class, 
another element already intimated, which it significantly terms 
good-nature, expressing all degrees of generosity, from the 
lowest willingness and faculty to oblige, up to the heights of 
magnanimity and love. Insight we must have, or wo shall run 
against one another, and miss the way to our focal; but intel¬ 
lect is selfish and barren. The secret of success in society, is 
a certain heartiness and sympathy. A man who is not happy 
in the company, cannot find any word in his memory that will 
fit the occasion. All his infonnation is a little impertinent. 
A man who is happy there, finds in every turn of the conversa¬ 
tion equally lucky occasions for the introduction of that which 
he has to say. The favourites of society, and what it calls 
whole soule, are able men, and of more spirit than wit, who have 
no uncomfortable egotism, but who exactly fill the hour and 
the company, contented and contenting, at a marriage or a 
funeral, a ball or a jury, a water-party or a phoo t dig ■ match. 
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England, winch is rich in gentlemen, furnished, in the twgin* 
firng of the present century, a good model of that genius ■which 
the world lores, in Mr. Fox, who added to hiB great abilities 
the most social disposition and real love of men. Parlia¬ 
mentary history has few better passages than the debate, in 
which Burke and Fox separated in the House of Commons; 
when Fox urged on his old friend the claims of old friendship 
with such tenderness, that the house was moved to tears. 
Another anecdote is so close to my matter, that I must hazard 
the story. A tradesman who had long dunned him for a note 
of throe hundred guineas, found him one day counting gold 
and demanded payment: “ No,” said Fox, “ I owe this money 
to Sheridan: it is a debt of honour: if an accident should 
happen to me, he has nothing to show.” “ Then,” said the 
creditor, “ I change my debt into a debt of honour,” and tore 
the note in pieces. Fox thanked the man for his confidence, 
and paid him, saying, “ his deht was of older standing, and ■ 
Sheridan must wait.” Lover of liberty, friend of the Hindoo, 
fnend of the African slave, he possessed a great personal popu¬ 
larity; and Napoleon said of him on the occasion of his visit 
to Paris, in 1805, “ Mr. Fox will always hold the first place in 
an assembly at the Tuileries.” 

We may easily seem ridiculous in our eulogy of courtesy, 
whenever we insist on benevolence as its foundation. The 
painted phantasm Fashion rises to cast a species of derision on 
what we say. But I will neither be driven from some allowance 
to Fashion as a symbolic institution, nor from the belief that 
love is the basis ot courtesy. We must obtain that, if we can; 
but by all means we must affirm this. Life owes much of its 
spirit to these sharp contrasts. Fashion which affects to be 
honour, is often, in all men’s experience, only a ball-room code. 
Tet, so long as it is the highest circle, in the imagination of 
the best heads on the planet, there is something necessary and 
excellent in it; for it is not to be supposed that men have 
agreed to be the dupes of anything preposterous; and the 
respect which these mysteries inspire in the most rude and 
sylvan characters, and the curiosity with which details of high 
lafe are read, betray the universality of the love of cultivated 
manners. I know that a comic disparity would be felt, if we 
should enter the acknowledged ‘first circles,’ and apply these 
terrific standards of justice, beauty, and benefit, to the indi¬ 
viduals actually found there. Monarchs and heroes, sages and 
lovers, these gallants are not. Fashion has many classes and 
marly rules of probation and admission; and not the best alone. 
There is not only the right of conquest, which genius pretends—> 
the individual, demonstrating his natural aristocracy best of 
the best;— but l^ss claims wifi pan the time; for Fashion 
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loves lions, and points, like Circe, to her homed company. 
This gentleman is tliis afternoon arrived from Denmark; and 
that is my Lord Ride, who came yesterday from Bagdat; here 
is Captain Friese, from Cape Tumagain; and Captain Symmea, 
from the interior of the earth; and Monsieur Jovaire, who 
came down this morning in a balloon; Mr. Hobnail, the 
reformer; and Reverend Jul Bat, who has converted the whole 
torrid zone in his Sunday school; and Signor Torre del Greco, 
who extinguished Vesuvius by pouring into it the Bay of 
Naples; Spalii, the Persian.ambassador; aud Tul Wil Shan, 
the exiled nabob of Nopanl, whose saddle is the new moon.— 
But these are monsters of one day, and to-morrow will be dis¬ 
missed to their holes and dens; for, in these rooms, every chair 
is waited for. Tlie artist, the scholar, and, in general, the 
clerisy, wins its way up into, these places, and gets represented 
here, somewhat on this footing of conquest. Another mode is 
to pass through all the degrees, spending a year and a day in 
St. Michael's Square, being steeped in Cologne water, and per¬ 
fumed, and dined, and introduced, and properly grounded in 
all the biography, and polities, aud anecdotes of tlie boudoirs. 

Yet these fineries may have grace and wit. Let there be 

g rotesque sculpture about the gates and offices of temples. 

et the creed and commandments even have the saucy homage 
of parody. The forms of politeness universally express bene¬ 
volence in superlative degrees. What if they are in the mouths 
of selfish men, and used as means of selfishness ? What if the 
false gentleman almost bows the true out of the world? What 
if the false gentleman contrives so to address liis companion. 
*as civilly to exclude all others from his discourse, and also to 
make them feel excluded P Reid service w ill not lose its noble¬ 
ness. All generosity is not. merely French aud sentimental; 
nor is it to be concealed, that living blood and a passion of 
kindness, does at last distinguish God's gentleman from 
Fashion’s. The epitaph of Sir Jenkin Grout is not wholly un¬ 
intelligible to the present ajge: “ Here lies Sir Jenkin Grout, 
who loved his friend, and persuaded his enemy: what his 
mouth ate, his hand paid for: what his servants robbed, he 
restored: if a woman gave him pleasure, he supported he* in 
pain: he never forgot his children: and whoso touchea his' 
finger, drew after it his whole body.” Even the line of heroes 
is not utterly extinct. There is still ever some admirable per¬ 
son in plain clothes, standing on the wharf, who jumps in to 
rescue a drowning man ; there is still some absurd inventor of 
charities; Borne guide and comforter of runaway slaves; some 
friend of Poland; some Philhellene; some fanatic who plants 
shade-trees for the second and third generation, and orchards 
when he is grown old; some well-concealed piety; some just 
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nwtn happy in an ill-fame; some youth ashamed of the favours 
of fortune, and impatiently casting them on other shoulders. 
And these are the centres of society, on •which it returns for 
fresh impulses. These are the creators of Fashion, which is 
an attempt to organize beauty of behaviour. The beautiful 
and the generous are, in the theory, the doctors and apostles 
erf this church: Seipio, and the uid, and Sir Philip Sidney, 
and Washington, and every pure and valiant heart, who wor¬ 
shipped .Beauty by word and by deed. The persons who con¬ 
stitute the natural aristocracy are not found in the actual 
aristocracy, or, only on its edge; as the chemical energy of 
the spectrum is found to be greatest just outside of the spec¬ 
trum. Yet that is the infirmity of the seneschals, who do not 
know their sovereign when he appears. The theory of society 
supposes the existence and sovereignty of these. It divines 
afar off their coming. It says with the elder gods,— 

“ As Heaven and Earth are fairer far 
Than Chaos and blunk I tarhness, though once chiefs; 

And as we show beyond that Heaven and Earth, 

In foim and shape compact am) beautiful; 

So, on oui heels a fiesh perfection treads ; 

A power, more strong in beauty, bom of ns. 

And fated to excel us, as we pass 
In glory that old Darkness: 

-foi, ’tis the eternal law, 

That first in beauty shall be first in might.” 

Therefore, within the ethnical circle of good society, there is 
a narrower and higher circle, concentration, of its light, and* 
flower of courtesy, to which there is always a tacit appeal of 
pride and reference, as to its inner and imperial court, the 
parliament of love and chivalry. And this is constituted of 
those persons in whom heroic dispositions are native, with the 
love of beauty, the delight in society, and the power to embel¬ 
lish the passing day. If the individuals who compose the 
purest circles of aristocracy in Europe, the guarded blood of 
centupies, should pass in review, in such maimer as that we 
could, at leisure, and critically inspect their behaviour, we 
might find no gentleman, and no lady; for, although excellent 
specimens of courtesy and high-breeding would gratify us in 
the assemblage, in the particulars, we should detect offence. 
Because/ elegance comes of no breeding, but of birth. There 
must be romance of character, or the most fastidious exclusion 
of impertinencies will not avail. It must be genius which ' 
takes that direction : it must be not courteous, hut courtesy. 

S h behaviour is as rare in fiction as it is in fact. .Scott is 
sed for the fidelity with which he painted the demeanour 
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and conversation of the superior classes. Certainly, kings and 

S ueens, nobles and great ladies, had some right to complain of 
he absurdity that had been put in their mouths, before the 
days of Waverley ; but neither does Scott's dialogue bear criti¬ 
cism, His lords brave each other in smart epigrammatic 
speeches, but the dialogue is in costume, and does not please 
on the second reading: it is not warm with life. In Shake¬ 
speare alone, the speakers do not strut and bridle, the dialogue 
is easily great, and he adds to so many titles that of being the 
best bred man in England, and in Christendom. Once or 
twice in a lifetime we are permitted to enjoy the charm of 
noble manners, in the presence of a man or woman who have 
no bar in their nature, hut whose character emanates freely in 
their word and gesture. A beautiful form is better than a 
beautiful face; a beautiful behaviour is better than a beautiful 
form : it?gives a higher pleasure than statues or pictures; it is 
the finest of the line arts. A man is but a little thing in the, 1 
midst of the objects of nature, yet, by the moral quality radi-i 
ating from his countenance, be may abolish all considerations^ 
of magnitude, and in his manners equal the majesty of the 
world. I have seen an individual whose manners, though 
wholly within the conventions of elegant society, were never 
learned there, but were original and commanding, and held out 
protection and prosperity ; one who did not need the aid of a 
court-suit, but carried the holiday in his eye; who exhilarated 
the fancy by flinging wide the doors of new modes of exist¬ 
ence; who shook off the captivity of etiquette with happy, 
spirited bearing, good-natured and free as Robin Hood; yet 
with the port of an emperor—if need he, calm, serious, and fit 
to stand the gaze of millions. 

The open air and the fields, the street and. public chambers, 
are the places where Man executes his will; let him yield or 
divide the sceptre at the door of the house. Woman, with her 
instinct of behaviour, instantly detects in man a love of trifles, 
any coldness or imbecility, or, in short, any want of that large, 
flowing, and magnanimous deportment, which is indispensable 
as an exterior in the hall. Our American institutions have 
been friendly to her, and at this moment I esteem it a chief 
felicity of this country, that it excels in women. A certain 
awkward consciousness of inferiority in the men, may give rise 
to the new chivalry in behalf of Woman's Rights. Certainly, 
let her be as much better placed in the laws and in social 
forms, as the most zealous reformer can ask, but I confide so 
entirely in her inspiring and musical nature, that I believe 
only herself can show us how she shall be served. The won¬ 
derful generosity of her sentiments raises her af times into 
heroics! and godlike regions, and verifies the pictures of 
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Minerva, Juno, or Polymnia; and, by the firmness with, which 
she treads her upward path, she convinces the coarsest calcu¬ 
lators that, another road exists than that which their feet- 
know. But besides those who make good in our imagination 
the place of muses and of Delphic Sibyls, are there not women 
who fill our vase with wind and roses to the brim, so that the 
wine runs over and fills the house with perfume; who inspire 
ns with courtesy; who unloose onr tongues, and we speak; 
who anoint our eyes, and we see ? We say things we never 
thought to have said ; for once, our walls of habitual reserve 
vanished, -and left us at large; we were children playing with 
children in a wide field of flowers. Steep us, we cried, in these 
influences, for days, for weeks, and we shall be sunny poets, 
and will write out in many-coloured words the romance that 
you are. Was it Hafiz or Firdousi that said of his Persian 
Lilia, She was an elemental force, and astonished nte by her 
amount of life, when I saw her day after day radiating, every 
instant, redundant joy and grace on all around her. She was 
a solvent powerful to reconcile all heterogeneous persons into 
one society: like air or water, an element of such a great 
range of affinities, that it combines readily with a thousand 
substances. Where she is present, all others will be more 
than they are wont. She was a unit and whole, so that what¬ 
soever she,did, became her. She had too much sympathy and 
desire to please, than that you could say, her manners .were 
marked with dignity, yet, no princess could surpass -her clear 
and erect demeanour on each occasion. She did not study the 
Persian grammar, nor the books of the seven poets, but an the 
poems of the seven seemed to be written upon• her.’ For, 
though the bias of her nature was not to thought, but to sym¬ 
pathy, yet was she so perfect in her own nature, as to meet in¬ 
tellectual persons by the fulness of her heart, wanning them by 
her sentiments; believing, as she did, that by dealing nobly 
with all, all would show themselves noble. 

I know that this Byzantine pile of chivalry or Fashion, 
which seems so fair and picturesque to those who look at the 
contemporary facts for science or for entertainment, is not 
eqnally pleasant to all spectators. The constitution of our 
society makes it a giant’s castle to the ambitious youth who 
have not found their names enrolled in its Golden Book, and 
whom it has'excluded from its coveted honours and privileges. 
They have yet to learn that its seeming grandeur is shadowy 
and relative: it is great by their allowance: its proudest gates 
will fly open at the approach of their courage and virtue. For 
the present distress, however, of those who are predisprsed to 
nutter from the tyrannies of this caprice, there are easy reme* 
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dies. To remove your residence a couple of miles, or at most 
four, will commonly relieve the most extreme susceptibility. 
For, the advantages which fashion values, are plants which 
thrive in very confined localities, in a few streets, namely. Out 
of this precinct they go for nothing; are of no use in the farm, 
in the forest, in the market, in war, in the nuptial society, in 
the literary or scientific circle, at sea, in friendship, in the 
heaven of thought or virtue. 

But we have lingered long enough in these painted courts. 
The worth of the tiling signified must vindicate our taste for 
the emblem. Everything that is called fashion and courtesy 
mini hies itself before the cause and fountain of honour, creator 
of titles and dignities, namely, the heart of love. This is the 
royal blood, this the lire, which, in all countries and contingen¬ 
cies, will work after its kind, and conquer and expand all that 
approaches it. This gives new meanings to every fact. This 
impoverishes the rich, suffering no grandeur but its own. What 
in rich? Are you riili enough to help anybody? to succour 
the unfashionable and the eccentric? rich enough to make 
the Canadian in his waggon, the itinerant with his consul’s 
paper which commends him “ To tlie charitable,” the swarthy 
Italian with his few broken words of English, the lame pauper 
hunted by overseers from town to town, even the poor insane 
or besotted wrtvk of man or woman, feel the noble exception 
of your presence and your house, from the general bleakness 
and stoimiess; to make such feel that they were greeted with 
a voice which made them both remember and hope? What is 
vulgar, but to refuse the claim on acute and conclusive reasons? 
What is gentle, but to allow it, and give their heart and yours 
one holiday from the national caution? \Vrtbout the rich 
hgart, wealth ir. an ugly beggar. The king oTTfPMl 1 aZTOTtld 
not afford to he s<vboTm'Hfrit w uS the poor Osman who dwelt at 
his gate. Osman had a humanity so broad and deep, that al¬ 
though his speech was so bold and free with the Koran, as to 
disgust all the der\ isbes, yet. was there never a poor outcast, 
eccentric, or insane man. some fool who had cut off his beard, 
or who had been mutilated under a \<>w. or had a pet madness 
in his brain, but (led at once to him—that great heart lay 
there so sunny and hospitable in the centre of the country— 
that it seemed as if the instinct of all sufferers drew them to 
his side. And the madness which he harboured he did not 
share. Is not this to be rich ? this only to be rightly rich ? 

But I shall hear without pain, that 1 play the courtier very 
ill, and talk of that which I do~not well understand. It is easy 
to see that what is called by distinction society and fashion, 
Has good laws as well as bad; has much that is necessary, and 
much that is absurd. Too good for banning, and too had for 
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blessing, it reminds ns of a tradition of the pagan mythology, 
in any attempt to settle its character. * I overheard Jove, oie 
day,’ said Silenus, ‘ talking of destroying the earth; he said it 
had felled; they were all rogues and vixens, who went from 
bad to worse, as fast as the days succeeded each other. Minerva 
said, she hoped not; they were only ridiculous little crea¬ 
tures, with this odd circumstance, that they had a blur, or 
indeterminate aspect, seen far or seen near; if you called them 
bad they would appear so; if you called them good they would 
appear so ; and there was no one person or action among them, 
winch would not puzzle her owl, much more all Olympus, to 
know whether it was fundamentally bad or good ’ 


XVII.—GIFTS. 


Gifts i>f one who loveil me,— 

'Twas high time they came; 

When he ceased to lore me, 

Time they stopped for shame. 

I T is said that the woral is in a state of bankruptcy, that 
tfte world owes the world more than the world can pay, and 
ought to go into chancery, and be sold. I do not think this 
general insolvency, which involves in some sort all the popula¬ 
tion, to be the reason of the difficulty experienced at Christmas 
and Mew Year, and other times, in bestowing gifts; since it is 
always so pleasant to be generous, though very vexatious to 
pay debts. But the impediment lies in the choosing. If, at 
any time, it comes into my head that a present is due from me 
to somebody, I am puzzled what to give until the opportunity 
is gone. Flowers and fruits are always fit presents ; flowers, 
because they are a proud assertion that a ray of beauty out¬ 
values all the utilities of the world. These gay natures con¬ 
trast with the somewhat stem countenance of ordinary nature* 
they are like music heard out of a workhouse. Nature does 
not cocker us: we are children, not pets: she is not fond: 
everything is dealt to us without fear or favour, after severe 
universal laws. Yet these delicate flowers look like the' frolic 
and interference of love and beauty. Men used to tell us that 
we love flattery, even though we are not deceived by it, because 
it shows that we are of importance enough to he courted. 
Something like that pleasure the flowers give us: what am I 
to whom these sweet hints are addressed P Fruits are accept¬ 
able gifts because they are the flower of commodities, and ad¬ 
mit of fantastic values being attached to them. If a man should 
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send to me to come a hundred miles to visit h.vn, and should 
set before me a basket of fine summer fruit, I should think 
there was some proportion between the labour and the reward. 

For co mm on gifts, necessity makes pertinences and beauty 
every day, and one is glad when an imperative leaves him no 
option, since if the man at the door have no shoes, you have 
not to consider whether you could procure him a paint-box. 
And as it is always pleasing to see a man eat bread, or drink 
water, in the house or out of doors, so it is always a great 
satisfaction to supply these first wants. Necessity does every¬ 
thing well. In our condition of universal dependence, it 
seems heroic to let the pel if inner he the judge of his necessity, 
and to give all that is asked, though at great inconvenience. 
If it be a fantastic desire, it is better to leave to others' the 
office of punishing him. I can think of A any parts I should 
prefer playing to that of the Furies. Next to things of neces¬ 
sity, the rule for a gift which one of my friends prescribed is, 
that we might comey to some person that which properly 
belonged to his character, and was easily associated with him 
in thought. But, our tokens of compliment and love are for 
the most part barbarous. liings and other jewels are not. 
gifts, but apologies for gifts. The only gift is a portion of 
thyself. Thou must bleed for me. Therefore the poet brings 
his poem; the shepherd, his iamb; the farmer, corn; the 
miner, a gem; the sailor, coral and shells; the painter, his 
picture; the girl, a handkerchief of her own sewing. This is 
right and pleasing, for it restores society in so far to the 
primary basis, when a man’s biography is conveyed in his gift, 
and every man’s wealth is an index of his merit. But it is a 
cold, lifeless business when you go to the shops to buy me 
something, which does not represent your life and talent, but 
a goldsmith's. This is fit for kings, and rich men who repre¬ 
sent kings, and a false state of property, to make presents of 
gold and silver stuffs, as a kind of symbolical sin-offering, or 
payment of black mail. 

The law of benefits is a difficult channel, which requires 
careful sailing, or rude boats. It is not the office of a man to 
receive gifts. How dare you give them ? We wish to be self- 
sustained. We do not quite forgive a giver. The hand that 
feeds us is in some danger of being bitten. We can receive 
anything from love, for that is a way of receiving it from 
ourselves; but not from any one who assumes to bestow. We 
sometimes hntc the meat which we eat, because there seema 
something of degrading dependence in living by it, 

. “ Brother, if Jove to thee a present make. 

Taka heed that from his hands thou nothing take.” 
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We ask the whole. Nothing less will content us. We arraign 
society if it do not give us besides earth, and fire, and water, 
opportunity, love, reverence, and objects of veneration. 

He is a good man who can receive a gift well. We are 
either glad or sorry at a gift, and both emotions are nnbe- , 
coming. Some violence, I think, is done, some degradation 
borne, when I rejoice or grieve at a gift. I am sorry when my 
independence is invaded, or when a gift comes from such as 
do not know my spirit, and so the act is not supported; and if 
the gift pleases me overmuch, then I should he ashamed that 
the donor should read my heart, and sec that 1 love his 
commodity, and not him. The gift, to he true, must he the 
flowing of the giver unto me, correspondent to my flowing 
unto him. When the waters are at level, then my goods pass 
to him, and his to*me. All his are mine, all mine his. I say 
to him, How can you give mo this pot of oil, or this flagon of 
wine, when all your oil and wine is mine, which belief of mine 
this gift seems to deny ? Hence the fitness of Leant iful, not 
useful things for gifts. This giving is flat usurpation, and 
therefore when the beneficiary is ungrateful, ns all beneficiaries 
hate all Timons, not at all considering the value of the gift, 
but looking back to the greater store it was taken from, I 
rather sympathize with the beneficiary than with the anger of 
my lord Timon. For, the expectation of gratitude is mean, 
and is continually punished by the total insensibility of the 
obliged person. It is a groat happiness to get off without 
injury and heart-burning, from one who has had the ill-luck to 
be served by you. It is a very onerous husiucns, this of being 
served, and the debtor naturally wishes to give you a slap. -A 
golden text for these gentlemen is that which 1 so admire in 
the Buddhist, who never thanks, .'md who says, “Ho not flatter 
your benefactors.” 

The reason of these discords I conceive to he that there is 
no commensurability between a man and any gift. You 
cannot give anything to a magnanimous person. After you 
have served him he at onee puts you in debt by his magna¬ 
nimity. The service a man renders his friend is trivial and 
selfish, compared with the service lie knows his friend stood in 
readiness to yield him. alike before he had begun to serve his 
friend, and now also. Compared with that good-will I bear my 
friend, the benefit it is in my power to render him seems 
small. Besides, our action oil each other, good as well as evil, 
is, so incidental and at random, that we can seldom hear the 
acknowledgments of any person who would thank us for a 
benefit, without some shame and humiliation. We can rarely 
strike a direct stroke, but must bi content with an oblique 
one; we seldom have the satisfaction of yielding a direct 
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benefit, which is directly received. But rectitude scatters 
favours on every side without knowing it, and receives with 
wonder the thanks of all people. 

I fear to breathe any treason against the majesty of love, 
which is the genius and god of gifts, and to whom we must 
not affect to prescribe. Let biip give kingdoms or flower- 
leaves indifferently. There are persons from whom we always 
expect fairy-tokens ; let us not cease to expect them. This is 
prerogative, and not to bo limited by our municipal rules. For 
the rest, I like to see that we cannot be bought and sold. The 
best of hospitably and of generosity is also not in the will, but 
in fate. I find that I am not much to you ; you do not need 
me; yon do not feel me; then am 1 thrust out of doors,though 
you proffer me bouse and lands. No sendees are of any value, 
but only likeness. When I have attempted to join myself to 
others by services, it proved an intellectual trick,—no more. 
They eat your service like apples, and leave you out. But 
love them, and they feel you, aud delight in you all the time. 


XVIII.—NAT HiE. 

The ) minded woihl is t.ur to see, 

Nine tnm'- bdded in lm-leiv : 

Thi»i,gli luflied sppi'- o.iiuiot imp at 
The M'uit ot its Uliom mg lit* \i t. 

Tinob thine with Natnu'’- thmbbiti" breaet, 
Aral all is ib-.u iioin e.ct to west. 

Spirit that liukseadi form within 
lb (Mins to sjmit „| its kin; 

Selt-kmdb il e\eiy atom lows, 

And hints the lutuie nlinh it owes. 


I NHERE are days which occur in this climate, at almost any 
season of tin' year, wherein the world reaches its per¬ 
fection, when the air. the heavenly bodies, and the earth, make 
a harmony, as if nature would indulge her offspring; when, in 
these bleak upper sides of the planet, nothing is to desire that 
We have heard of the happiest latitudes, and we bask in the 
shining hours of Florida and Cuba ; when everything that has 
life gives sign of satisfaction, aud the cattle that lie on the 
ground seem to have great and tranquil thoughts. These 
halcyons may he looked for with a little more assurance in 
that pure October weather which we distinguish by the name 
of the Indian summer. The day, immeasurably long, sleeps 
over the broad hills and warm wide fields. To have lived 
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through all its sunny hours seems longevity enough. The 
solitary places do not seem quite lonely. At the gates of the 
forest, the surprised man of the world is forced to leave his 
city estimates of great and small, wise and foolish. The knap¬ 
sack of custom falls off his back with the first step he makes 
into these precincts. Here is sanctity which shames our 
religions, and reality which discredits our heroes. Here we 
find nature to be the circumstance which dwarfs every other 
circumstance, and judges like a god all men that come to her. 
We'have crept out of our close and crowded houses into the 
'night and morning, and we see what majestic beauties daily 
wrap us in their bosom. How willingly we would escape the 
barriers which rentier them comparatively impotent, escape 
the sophistication and second thought, and suffer nature to 
entrance us. The tempered light of the woods is like a per. 
petual morning, and is stimulating and heroic. The anciently 
reported spells of these places creep on us. The stems of 
pines, hemlocks, and oaks, almost gleam like iron on the 
excited eye. The incommunicable trees begin to persuade ue 
‘ to live with them, and quit our life of solemn trifles. Here no 
history, or church, or state, is interpolated on the divine sky 
and the immortal year. How easily we might walk onward 
into the opening landscape, absorbed by new pictures, and by 
thoughts fast succeeding each other, until by degrees the 
recollection of home was crowded out of the mind, all memory 
obliterated by the tyranny of the present, and we were led in 
triumph by nature. 

These enchantments are medicinal, they sober and heal us. 
These are plain pleasures, kindly and native to us. We come 
to our own, and make friends with matter, which the ambitious 
chatter of the schools would persuade us to despise. We never 
can part with it; the mind loves its old home: as water to our 
thirst, so is the rock, the ground, to our eyes, and hands, and 
feet. It is firm water: it is cold flame: what health, what 
affinity! Ever an old friend, ever like a dear friend and 
brother, when we chat affectedly with strangers, comes in this 
honest face, and takes a grave liberty with us. and shames us 
out of our nonscn.se. Cities give not the human senses room 
enough. We go out daily and nightly to feed the eyes on the 
horizon, and require so much scope, just.as we need water for 
our bath. There are all degrees of natural influence, from 
these quarantine powers of nature, up to her dearest and 
gravest ministrations to the imagination and the soul. There 
is the bucket of cold water from the spring, the wood fire to 
which the chilled traveller rushes for safety,—and there is the 
sublime moral of autumn and of noon. We nestle in nature, 
and draw our living as parasites from her roots and grains, 
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and we receive glances from the heavenly bodies, which call us 
to solitude, and foretell the remotest future. The blue zenith 
is the point in which romance and reality meet. I think, if we 
should be rapt away into all that we dream of heaven, and 
should converse with Gabriel and Uriel, the upper sky would 
be all that would remain of our furniture. 

It seems as if the day was not wholly profane in which we 
have given heed to some natural object. The fall of Snowflakes 
in a still air, preserving to each crystal its perfect form; the 
blowing of sleet over a wide sheet of water, and over plains ; 
the waving ryefield; the mimic waving of acres of houstonia, 
whose innumerable florets whiten ;md ripple before the eye;* 
the reflections of trees and flowers in glassy lakes; the mu¬ 
sical steaming odorous south wind, which converts all trees 
to wind-harps ; the crackling and spurting of hemlock in the 
flames; or of pine-logs, which yield glory to the walls and 
faces in the sitting-room,—tlmsc are the music and pictures 
of the most ancient religion. My house stands in low land, 
with limited outlook, and ou the skirt of the village. But I go 
with my friend to the shore of our little river, and with one 
stroke of the puddle I leave the village polities and personali¬ 
ties, yes, and the world of villages and personalities behind, 
and pass into a delicate realm of sunset and moonlight, too 
bright almost for spotted man to enter without novitiate and 
probation. We penetrate bodily this incredible beauty: we 
dip our hands in this painted element: our eyes are bathed in 
these lights and forms. A holiday, a v illeggiatura, a royal 
revel, the proudest, most heart-rejoicing festival that valour 
and beauty, power and taste, ever decked and enjoyed, esta¬ 
blishes itself on the instant. These sunset clouds, these deli- 
lately emerging stars, with their private and ineffable glances, 
signify it and. proffer it. 1 am taught the poorness of our 
invention, the ugliness of towns and palaces. Art and luxury 
have early learned that they must work as enhancement and 
sequel to this original beauty. I am over-instructed for my 
return. Henceforth 1 shall be hard to please. I cannot go 
back to toys. 1 am grown expensive and sophisticated. I can 
no longer live without elegance: but a countryman shall be 
my master of revels. He who knows the most, lie who knows 
what sweets and virtues are in the ground, the waters, the 
plants, the heavens, and how to come at these enchantments, 
is the rich and royal man. Only as far as the masters of the 
world have called in nature to their aid, can they, reach the 
height of magnificence. This is the meaning of their hanging- 
gardens, villas, garden-houses, islands, parks, and preserves, 
to back their faulty personality with these strong accessories 
I do not wonder that the landed interest should oe invincible 
von. i. q 
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m the state with these dangerous auxiliaries These bribe and 
invite; not kings, not palaces, not men, not women, but these 
tender and poetic stars, eloquent of secret promises. We 
heard what the rich man said, we knew of his villa, his grove, 
his wine, and his company, but the provocation and point of 
the invitation came out of these beguiling stars. In their soft 
glances, I see what men strove to realize in some Versaillcs, 
or Paphos, or Ctesiphon. Indeed, ii is the magical lights of 
the horizon, and the blue sky for the‘background, which save 
all our works of art, which were otherwise baubles. When the 
rich tax the poor with servility and obsequiousness, they 
"should consider the effect of men reputed to he the possessors 
of nature, on imaginative minds. Ah ! if the rich were rich as 
the poor fancy riches! A hoy hears a military band play on 
the field at night, and he has kings and queens, and famous 
chivalry palpably before him. He bears the echoes of a horn 
in a MU country, in the Notch Mountains, for example, which 
converts the mountains into an yEolian liarp, and this super¬ 
natural tirnlira restores to him the Dorian mythology-, Apollo, 
Diana, and all divine hunters and huntresses. Can a musical 
note be so lofty, so haughtily beautiful! To the poor young 
poet, thus fabulous is his picture of society; he is loyal; he 
respects the rich ; they tire rh li for the sake of his imagina¬ 
tion; how poor his fancy would be if they were not rich! 
That they have some high-fenced grove which they call a park, 
that they live in larger and better-garnished saloons than he 
has visited, and go in coaches, keeping only the society of the 
elegant, to watering-places and to distant cities, are the 
groundwork from which he has delineated estates of romance, 
compared with wlii< li their actual possessions are shanties and 
paddocks. The muse herself la tray, her son, and enhances 
the gifts of wealth and well-horn Ixauty, by a radiation out of 
the air, and clouds, and forests that skirt the road,—a certain 
haughty favour, as if from patrician genii to patricians, a 
kind of aristocracy in nature, a prince of the power of the air. 

The moral sensibility which makes Edens and Tempos so 
easily, may not be always found, but the material landscape is 
never far off. We can find these enchantments without 
visiting the Como Lake, or the Madeira Islands. Wo exag¬ 
gerate the praises of local scenery. In every landscape, the 
point of astonishment is the meeting of the sky and the earth, 
and that is seen from the first hillock, as well as from the top 
of the Alleghanies. The stars at night stoop down over the 
brownest, homeliest common, with all the spiritual magnifi¬ 
cence which they s bed on the Campagna, or on the iruirbic 
deserts of Egypt. The uprolled clouds and the colours of 
morning and evening, will transfigure maples and aiders. The 
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difference between landscape and landscape is small, but there 
is,great difference in the beholders. There is nothing so 
wonderful in any particular landscape as the necessity of 
being beautiful under which every landscape lies. Nature 
cannot he surprised in undress.. Beauty breaks in every¬ 
where. 

But it is very easy to outrun the sympathy of readers on 
this topic, which schoolmen called tiuturn imtiir<itn, or nature 
passive. One can hardly speak dirctlyof it withoul excess. 
It is as easy' to broach in im\ed companies what is called “ the 
subject of religion.” A Mi-veptihle person does not like to 
indulge his t.mle.s in this kind, without the apology of some 
trivial n<-ee--ity : l,e goe-, to s> e a wood-h.t, or to look at the 
crops, or to letch a plant or a mineril from a remote locality, 
or he carries a fo\\ ling-pie, e, or a ti-.hiiig-iod. I suppose this 
shame must hate a good i.-aoui. Ad h tt.intisjn in nature is 
barren and unworthy. The top of fields is no better than his 
brother of Broadway. Men are naturally hunters and inquisi¬ 
tive of wood-er.itt, and 1 suppose that such a gazetteer as 
wood-cutters and Indians should liirni-h tacts f ( ,r, would take' 
place h> tht' most umpiuon- draw ing-r<«/ni.s of all the 
“Wreaths” and “Flora’s cii.ipht.” of the bookshop-; yet 
ordinarily, whether v.e ;ov too . Sum y for -.o subtle a topic, or 
from wliaten r can <\ a- s,„ n a- mm, i,. .in to write on nature, 
they fall into •uphnisn;. Jmoluy n. a ino-t unfit tribute to 
Pan, who on'/lit to he lepiv-em.d m the mythology as the 
most continent o< g nU. i would not, be frivolous before the 
admirable ies, ne at d pi udme c ut lime,yet 1 cannot renounce 
the right ,4 reti'im'i, oi.mi loihis old topic. The multitude 
of false chill' Is , . n li the true religion. Literature, 
poetry, m ionee ,mc i!i h >magi of man to this unfathonied 
secret, niiieTii’". w lo< h n > - i.ie m in < an affei t an indifference 
or ineitrioaty. N..teu i-, hmd by what is best ill Us. It is 
loved as the t ity of (, >d. .dthoiigli. or rather because there is 
no citizen. The sun et is unhl e anything that is underneath 
it: it wants men. And flic be.mty of nature must always 
seem unreal and hum king, until the landscape has human 
figures that are as good as nsell. If there were good men 
there would never he thi„ rapture in nature. If the king is in 
the palace nobody looks at the walls. Jt is when he is gone, 
and the house is filled'with grooms and gazers, that we turn 
from the people, to hud relief in the majestic men that are 
suggested by the pictures and the architecture. The critics 
who complain of the sickly separation of the beauty of nature 
from the thing to be done, must consider that our hunting of 
the picturesque is inseparable from our protest against false 
society. Man is fallen; nature is erect, and serves as a 
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differential thermometer, detecting the presence or aDsenoe of 
the divine sentiment in man. By fault of our dullness and 
selfishness, we are looking up to nature; but when we are con¬ 
valescent nature will look up to us. We see the foaming 
brook with compunction : if our own life flowed with the right 
energy we should shame the brook. The stream of zeal 
sparkles with real fire, and not with reflex rays of sun and 
moon. Nature may he as selfishly studied as trade. Astro¬ 
nomy to the selfish becomes astrology; psychology, mesmerism 
^with intent to show where our spoons are gone); and anatomy 
and physiology become phrenology and palmistry. 

But taking timely warning, and leaving many things unsaid 
on this topic, let us not longer omit our homage to the 
Efficient Nature, natura naturam, the quick cause, before 
which all forms flee as the driven snows, itself secret, its 
works driven before it in flocks and multitudes (as the ancients 
represented nature by Proteus, a shepherd), and in inde¬ 
scribable variety. It publishes itself in creatures, reaching 
from particles and spicula, through transformation on trans¬ 
formation to the highest symmetries, arriving at consummate 
results without a shock or a leap. A little heat, that is, a 
little motion, is all that differences the bald, dazzling white, 
and deadly cold poles of flic earth from the prolific tropical 
climates. All changes pass without violence, by reason of the 
two cardinal conditions of boundless space and boundless 
time. Geology has initiated us into t he secularity of nature, 
and taught us to disuse our dame-school measures and ex¬ 
change our Mosaic and Ptolemaic schemes for her large style. 
We knew nothing rightly, for want of perspective. Now we 
learn what patient periods must round themselves before the 
rock is formed, then before the rock is broken, and the first 
lichen race has disintegrated the thinnest external plate into 
soil, and opened the dour for the remote Flora, Fauna, Ceres, 
and Pomona, to come in. How far off yet is the trilobite! 
how far the qiiadruped! how inconceivably remote is man! 
AH duly arrive, and then race a fur rare of men. It is a long 
way from granite to the oyster, farther yet to Plato and the 
preaching of the immortality of the soul. Yet all must come, 
as surely as the first atom has two bides. 

Motion or change, and identity or rest, are the first and 
second secrets of nature : Motion and Best. The whole code 
of her laws may be written on the thumbnail, or the signet of 
a ring. The whi r li n g bubble on the surface of a brook admits 
U3 to the secret of the mechanics of the sky. Every shell on 
the beach is a key to it. A little water made to rotate in a cup 
explains the formation of the simpler shells; the addition of 
natter from year to year arrives at last at the most complex 
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forms ; and yet so poor is nature with all her craft, that, from 
the beginning to the end of the universe, she has but one stuff— 
but one stuff with its two ends, to serve up all her dream¬ 
like variety. Compound it how she will, star, sand, fire, 
water, tree, man, it is still one stuff, and betrays the same 
properties. 

Nature is always consistent, though she feigns to contravene 
her own laws. She keeps her laws, .and seems to transcend 
them. She arms and equips an animal to find its place and 
living in the earth, and, at the same time, she arms and equips 
another animal to destroy it. Space exists to divide creatures; 
but by clothing the sides of a bird with a few feathers, she 
gives him a petty omnipresence. The direction is for ever on¬ 
ward, but the artist still goes back for materials, and begins 
again with the first elements on the most advanced stage: 
otherwise, all goes to ruin. If we look at her work, we seem 
to catch a glance of a system in transition. Plants are the 
young of the world, vessels Of heidth and vigour; hut they 
grope ever upward towards consciousness; the trees are impel’-* 
feet men. and seem to bemoan their imprisonment, rooted in 
the ground. The animal j* the notice and prohiitioner of 
a move advanced order. The men, though young, having 
tasted the first drop from the cup of thought, are already dis¬ 
sipated; the maples and ferns are still uneorrapt; yet no 
doubt, when they come to consciousness, they too will curse 
and swear. Flowers so strictly belong to youth, that we adult 
men soon come to feel that their beautiful generations concern 
not us ; we Lave had our day; now let the children have theirs. 
The flowers jilt us, and we are old bachelors with our ridicu¬ 
lous tenderness. 

Thiiigs are ho strictly related, that according to the skill of 
the eye, from any one object the parts and properties of any 
other may he predicted. If we had eyes to see it, a bit of 
Btone from the city wall would certify tis of the necessity that 
man must exist, as readily as the city. That identity makes us 
all one, and reduces to nothing great intervals on our custom¬ 
ary scale. We talk of deviations from natural life, as if artifi¬ 
cial life were not also natural. The smoothest curled courtier 
in the boudoirs of a palace has an animal nature, rude and 
aboriginal as a white hear, omnipotent to its own ends, and is 
directly related, there amid essences and billets-doux, to 
Himrmtleh mountain-chains <uid the axis of the globe. If we 
consider how much we arc nature’s, we need not be supersti¬ 
tious about towns, ate if that, terrific or benefic force did not 
find us there also, and fashion cities. Nature, who made the 
mason, made the house. We may easily hour too muyh of 
rural influences. The cool disengaged air of natura. objects 
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makes them enviable to us. chafed and irritable creatures with 
red faces, and we think wc shall be as grand as they, if we 
camp out and eat roots; but let us be men instead of wood* 
chucks, and the oak and the elm shall gladly serve us, though 
we sit in chairs of ivory on carpets of silk 

This guiding identity runs through all the surprises and 
contrasts of the piece, and characterizes every law. Man 
carries the world in his head, the whole astieinuny and che¬ 
mistry suspended in a thought. Docause the history of nature 
is charactered in his brain, then foie is he tin' prophet and dis¬ 
coverer of her secrets. Every known fait in natural science 
was divined by the presentiment ol‘ somebody, before it was 
actually verified. A man docs not tie hi- shoe without recog¬ 
nizing laws which bind the farthest n :nnis i f 11,1 ure: moon, 
plant, gas. crystal, are com rote geometry and numbers. Com¬ 
mon sense knows its own. and n<.041,1/0-, the fact at Jirst sight 
in chemical experiment. The common .sense ,,f Franklin, Dal¬ 
ton, Davy, and Dlatk. is tin' -anie common sense which made 
the arrangements which now it discover-. 

If the identity expresses organi/ed re-t. the counter action 
runs also into organi/at ion. '1 he asliomum is said, ‘Give ub 
matter, and a little motion, and we will (on-tniet t lie universe. 
It is not enough that we -hniill have matter, we must also 
have a single impulse, one shove to Lean, h the mass, and gene¬ 
rate the harmony of the centrifugal and v ontripetal forces. 
Once heave the bail from the hand, and we < an show how all 
this mighty order grew.’ *A \, r\ min i-onable postulate,’ 
said the metaphysicians, ‘ and a plain begging of the question. 
Could you not prevail to kmov (In g, in -is of pro jet lion, as 
well as the continuation oi it r’ Nat are, meanwhile, hjid not 
waited for the di-ens-ion. but. right or wrong, bestowed the 
impulse, and the ball- 1 oiled. It was no great uflair. a mere 
push, but tbc astronomer-weto right in making much of it, 
for there is no end to the eoii-ei|in-m <■- of the ,nt. That 
famous aboriginal push propagates its. It through all I lie balls 
of the system, and throngii 1 very atom of ev,iv ball, through 
all the races of ereatui 1 s, ami tlnoiigh the history auil per¬ 
formances of every individual, he.aggerntion 1- m the course 
of things. Nature semis m> v real in e, no man into the world, 
without adding a small e\<o,-s of his proper quality. Given 
the planet it is still necessary to add the lmpul-c; so, to every 
oreature nature added a little viohnv eof direction in its proper 
path, a shove to put it on its way; in every instance, a slight 
generosity, a drop too much. Without electricity the air 
would rot, and without this violence of direction, which men 
and women have, wdthout a spice of bigot and fanatic, no ex¬ 
citement, no efficiency. We aim above the mark to hit the 
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mark. Every act liatli some falsehood of oxaggeiation in it 
And when now and tlien cornels along some ml. sharp-eyed 
man who sees Low paltry a game is played, and liiusi s to play, 
bnt blahs Hit mu et.—liow tie n i Is the hud flown J O no 
the wary Nataie si mis a new tioop of f an 1 foiins of lorduu 
youths with a littli moie <\ci ss ol dilution. to lmhl tin. ai i ist 
to the lr sc'* i al , 11111 , in ikes tin m a littli w i i mg-In ided in tlui 
dilCltion m nLn li tint am Ji-.htt-'t uni oil goes + )|i g une 
agam with in w wlml t u agimiati n < i twuinoie 1 In child 
with his sw 11 1 pi inks ili t 1 I <1 1 is s, n,, s loimmu hi Lv 
ever) sight md-s mud with ut an powu toeoiiijiiii aid lank 
his sens it nms ah n loin 1 to a uInoli oi a punted chip to a 
lc.id diagoou oi i _in_i il»it i 1 dog nidui hi ih/mg oeijthing 
gtnei tli/mg not Ian^ di Ji_hti 1 wit h < \ • i \ n< w thing lu s down 
at night dm i piiwi ii il\ ilu 1 itigin wli li t his ti n of i oiitmual 
putty m i hit ss Ins an mud i!id > itun li a aimweied her 
pmposi with tin i mh dun] It d 1 III lie Mu li l-> t t'ked ei cl) 
facility aid In '< uiidiln s^inm.tin tl _,uwthof the bodily 
ft ime 1 1 ) ill tin si itt i u 1 s ui l i \t i 1 1 i s — ui i ml (it tht hist 

lnipoit tin i whi li i dd i t ! i tm o a * up i in Ins peifu t 

than liti own '1 hi Jitt i tins ] anu lu-tn pl i> s mundthe 
top ofnuu tia t i In i\ touisiiii !iis li h liiv ml In is de¬ 
emed to iii „ il S\i in midi mn mil k< pt line by the 
feann aif ia t t In st i s w lin t In \ ]>l w we d > not eat 
foi tin 1 go nl i I )nm„ hut ) , ni t ‘In nu it m si\ mi) and the 
appttlle IS kill) 111 11_I tilde lib dies n t ul'Unt itself 
with i astin„ iiom tin ll wu m tin tu i sni_k st e 1 nut it 

fills the at ind i atii with i jm li_ iliti i f si nU tint ii thou¬ 

sands ]n ush ih ni aids uny jiiiii tin nisi lies tbit hunduds 
luayionu lip tliiit ns m i\ liu tun limit) th it at h ist one 
uia_\ n pl n i tin ] i ■ nt \11 l lnn_s 1 1 1 1 n tht s um i aluil ited 

piofiisioii Tin i Vi ( < i i li ii w ii Ii wlm'i the anuu il iiaun is 

hedged joiiii 1 sliiaikin_ tiom i 11 st irtnui at sight of n 
snake oi it i Hidden mnsi jmteits ti> tlnongh ,l multitude 

of gtoundli ss il a ins 1 i (Hu some mn nil dingo it 1 ist Tht 

loic'i silks in in ant i las jm it. iiln it) ami p> rfectmn, 
with iio piospiitiw mil, aid nit ui i ludis m Ins happiness 
fieiowniml iiiiinl) j iigm) m tin pi ipetui*y of the l me 
But tin eiait with wlmli tin wgild is mule, unis also into 
the unml an 1 i h a u t i oi nun ho m in is quite sane, * ich 
has ti vein of toll) m lus i omposili m, a slight ditenmnation o+" 
blood to the luad, to m ike stilt oi holding him haul to some 
one point wlm li natuii had iakiii to lie ait (Jit it causes are 
nevei tried on then met its , but 1 lie e unc is l educed to paiticu- 
lais to suit the si/c of the p.uusans and t ne content ion is ei*r 
hottest on inmoi matters Not h ss iiimnkahle is the oier- 
faith of each lUiUi in the mipui-tam c of what be has to do oi 
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say. The poet, the prophet, has a highfer value for what he 
utters t han ahy hearer, and therefore it gets spoken. The 
strong, self-complacent Luther declares with an emphasis not 
to be mistaken, that “God himself cannot do without wibe 
men.” Jacob Behmen and George Fox betray their egotism 
in the pertinacity of their controversial tracts, and James 
Naylor once suffered himself to be worshipped as the Christ. 
Each prophet comes presently to identify himself with his 
thought, and to esteem his hat and shoes sacred. However 
this may discredit such persons with the judicious, it helps 
them with the people, as it gives heat, pungency, and publicity 
to their words. A similar experience is not infrequent in pri¬ 
vate life. Each young and ardent person writes a diary, in 
which, when the hours of prayer and penitence arrive, he 
inscribes his soul. The pages thus written are to him burning 
and fragrant: he reads them on his knees by midnight and 
by the morning star ; he wets them with his tears ; they are 
sacred; too good for the world, and hardly yet to be shown to 
the dearest friend. This is the man-child that is bom to the 
soul, and her life still circulates in the babe. The umbilical 
cord has not yet been cut. After some time bas elapsed, he 
begins to wish to admit liis friend to this hallowed experience, 
and with hesitation, yet with firmness, exposes the pages to his 
eye. Will they not burn his eyes ? The friend coldly turns 
them over, and passes from the writing to conversation with 
easy transition, which strikes the other party with astonish¬ 
ment and vexation. He cannot suspect the writing itself. 
Days and nights of fervid life, of communion with angels of 
Jarkness and of light, have engraved their shadowy characters 
on that tear-stained book. He suspects the intelligence or the 
heart of his friend. Is there then no friend P He cannot yet 
credit that one may have impressive experience, and yet may 
not know how to put his private fact into literature; and per¬ 
haps the discovery that wisdom has other tongues and minis¬ 
ters than we, that though we should hold o.ur peace, the truth 
would not the less be spoken, might check injuriously the 
flames of our zeal. A man can only speak, so long as he does 
not feel his speech to be partial and inadequate. It. is partial, 
but he does not see it to be so whilst he utters it. As soon as 
he is released from the instinctive and particular, and sees its 
partiality, he shuts his mouth in disgust. For no man can 
write anything, who does not think that what he writes is foi 
the time the history of the world, or do anything well who 
does not esteem his work to be of importance. My work may 
be of none, but I must not think it of none, or I shall not do it 
with impunity. 

In like manner there is throughout nature something mock 
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toe, something that leads us on and on, but 'arrives nowhere^ 
—keeps no faith-with us. All promise outruns the perform¬ 
ance. We live in a system of approximations. Every end ia 
prospective of some other end, which is also temporary; a 
round and final success nowhere. We are encamped in nature, 
not domesticated. Hunger and thirst lead us on to eat and to 
drink ; but bread aud wine, mix and cook them howyou will, 
leave us hungry and thirsty after the stomach is full. It is the 
same with all our arts and performances. Our music, our 
poetry, our language itself, are not satisfactions, but sugges¬ 
tions. The hunger for wealth, which reduces the planet to a 
garden, fools the eager pursuer. What is the end sought? 
Plainly to secure the ends of good sense and beauty from the 
intrusion of deformity or vulgarity of any kind. But what an 
operose method ! What a train of moans to secure a little 
conversation! This palace of brick and stone, these servants, 
this kitchen, these stables, horses and equipage, this bank- 
sfock, and file of mortgages; trade to all the world, country- 
house and cottage by the water side, all for a little conversa¬ 
tion, high, clear, and spiritual! Could it not be bad as well 
by beggars ou the highway? No, all these things came from 
successive efforts of these beggars to remove fnction from the 
wheels of life, and give opportunity. Conversation, character, 
were the avowed ends; wealth was good as it appeased the 
animal cravings, cured the smoky chimney, silenced the creak¬ 
ing door, brought friends together in a warm aud quiet room, 
and kept the children and the dinner-table in a different apart¬ 
ment. Thought, virtue, beauty, were the ends; but it was 
known that men of thought and virtue sometimes had the 
headache, or wet feet, or could lose good time whilst the room 
was getting warm in winter days. Unluckily, in the exertions 
necessary to remove these inconveniences, the main attention 
has been diverted to this object; the old aims have been lost 
eight of, and to remove friction has come to be the end. That 
is the ridicule of rich men, aud Boston, London, Vienna, and 
now the governments generally of the world, are cities and 
governments of the rich, and the masses are not men. but poor 
men, that is, men wlio would be rieli: this is the'ridicule of the 
class, that they arrive with pains and sweat and fury nowhere; 
when all is done, it is for nothing. They are like one who has 
interrupted the conversation of a company to make his speech, 
and now has forgotten what he went to say. The appearance 
strikes the eye everywhere of an aimless society, of aimless 
nations. "Were the ends of nature so great and cogent, as to 
exact this immense sacrifice of men ? 

Quite analogous to the deceits in life, there is, as might be 
expected, a simi’ar effect on the eye from the face of external 
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nature. There i“S in woods and waters a certain enticement 
and flattery, together with a failure to yield a present satisfac¬ 
tion. This disappointment is felt in every landscape. I have 
seen the softness and beauty of the summer-clouds floating 
feathery overhead, enjoying, as it seemed, their height and 
privilege of motion, whilst yet they appeared not so much the 
drapery of this place and hour, as forelooking to some 
pavilions and gardens of festivity beyond. It is an odd 
jealousy: but the poet finds him-wlf not near enough to his 
object. The pine-tree, the river, tin* bank of flowers before 
him, does not seem to be nature. Nature is still elsewhere. 
This or this is but out skirl and far-olf relleeiion ami echo of 
the triumph that lias passed by. and is now at its glancing 
splendour and heyday, peivhanee in the in iglibouring fields, 
or, if you stand in the field, then in I he adjacent woods. The 
present object shall gi\e you this sense of stillness that 
follows a pageant which lias jn-l gone by. AV li.it splendid 
distance, what recesses of ineffable pomp and hardness in tile 
sunset! But who can go where they an . or lay his hand or 
plant bis foot thereon p Olf they fall from t in round world for 
ever and ever. It is the same »»i>ng the men a fid women, 
as among the silent trees; always a lvh rred existence, an 
absence, never ti presence and sal isfa< rioii. Is it Unit beauty 
can never be grasped P in persons and m landseape is equally 
inaccessible? The m i epted and In trolled lour lias lost the 
wildest charm of his maiden in her a-< eptauee of him. She 
was heaven whilst lie pursued her .is a star : she cannot bo 
heaven, if she stoops to such a one as he. 

What shall we say of this omnipresent appearance Of that 
first projectile impulse, of this flattery and balking of so many 
well-meaning creatures P Must we not suppose so am where in 
the universe a slight treachery and derisionP Are we not 
engaged to a serious resentment of tins use that is made of 
ub P Are we tickled trout, and fools of nut tiro ? One look at 
the face of heaven and earth lays all petulance at rest, and 
soothes us to wiser convictions. To the intelligent, nature 
converts itself into a vast promise, and will not he rashly 
explained. Her seen < is untold. Many and many an (Edipus 
arrives: he has the whole mystery teeming m his brain. 
Alas! the same sorcery has spoiled his skill: no syllable can 
he shape on his lips. Her mighty orbit vaults like the fresh 
rainbow into tlie deep, but no archangel's wing was yet strong 
enough to follow it, and report of the return of the curve. 
But it also appears that our actions are seconded and 
disposed to greater conclusions than we designed. We are 
escorted on every hand through life by spirit ual agents, and a 
beneficent purpose lies in wait for us. We cannot bandy 
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words with nature, or deal with he as we deal with persons. 
If we measu r< our individual foa us against hen, we may 
easily feel as it vvt were the sport of im insuperable destiny. 
But if. msti.idof identifying oiusilw s «ith tin. woik we 1 eel 
that the soul ot the workman stu inn thioiigh u, wc shall 
find the jx am of tin morning dw< lliog fmtmiut hints and 
the fathomless junii im of giantv nid <hunis*j> iml ovei 
them of 1 1 1 1 ]iii i is( in, w n lmi us in I hi n 1 i_l» it t nin 
The uni wnivvidm h tie thought ■ t oui h Ipkssin »s n the 
chain of i nisi s m < isi ms ns, n .nits f i i i 1 i ikaig ti j much at 
one ton dition of n linn n limit Mot >n Jhif tin di, ig is 
non' talon ii mi th win 1 U Inn in th impulse < \< i eds 
flu ih si m M nt e v hi mu iti -i ii s i oiniH n i i 1 1 All ov ei 
.lit vvnli fit Id-, of i n th >\ s thi ) i nin 11 i ui s, )t hi nl At i i 

evtiy foolish tin \\i sh p if! tin iuuus ml turns of its 

horns and thin Ii \u. n il« in 11 , i_nl with pjitn ulais, 

ind otti u nisi ivi 1 t i tin m w la i*i_ wicli it to up o\ptn- 

im lit thi aiii’i nimiisil In's f l Ii s y luh tlty i\ist m 

11k mmd is i i > i m I i nidieui mini i i < v< i < mbodied, 

djKKi’itsin t t i < v 11 si mliiiii tin us out > ct im n Our 

Suwitil tn j ill lie I u n in !’> t> i him hed foolish 

wx}>( (tat ions \\ inti ipd i in w ui h in thi invintionof 
1 lotom itm (laid 1 n lie iii w «iiin 1 i in,s with it the 
eld cliiihs I hi V ' tli It l\ it ti 111 I ' ti'iu ynill s llad 

shell hi gi own f i m I h s 1 \d iM \ mi t ml is i mtni.’ lor 

dam i r it is a v ml > 1 it i mil* n urn nulnik iniuiR— 
of om lomlitisiii n iii I i . ui m n ot ol ii Is hut nothing 
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particle its equal channel, delegates its smile to the morning, 
and distils its essenoe into every drop of rain. Every moment 
instructs, and every object: for wisdom is infused into every 
form. It has been poured into us as blood ; it convulsed us as 
pain; it slid into us as pleasure; it enveloped us in dull, 
melancholy days, or in days of cheerful labour; we did not 
guess its essence, until after a long time. 


XIX.—rOLITICS. 

Gold and iion are good 
To buy non and gold; 

All eat til’s fleece and food. 

For then like Jie sold. 

Boded Meilin wise, 

Ployed Napoleon great,— 

Nor kind not coinige buys 
Aught above its late. 

Fear, Craft, and Ayjute 
Cannot leai a State, 

Out of dust to build 
What is nmte than dust,— 

Walls Amphien piltd 
l’habus stablish must. 

When the Muses time 
With the Virtues meet. 

Find to then design 
An Atlantic seat, 

By green 01 chord bough* 

Fended from the heat, 

Where the .statesman ploughs 
Fuirow foi the wheat; 

When the Cliuirh is social worth. 

When the State-house is the hearth, 

Then the perfect State is come, 

The republican at home. 

I N dealing with the State, we ought to remember that ita^ 
institutions are not aboriginal, though they existed before 
we were bom: that they are not superior to the citizen: that 
every one of them was once the act of a single man: every law 
and usage was a man’s expedient to meet a particular case: 
that they all are imitable, all alterable; we may make as good; 
we. may make better. Society is an illusion to the young 
citizen. It lies before him in ngid repose, with certain namea, 
men, and institutions, rooted like oak-trees to the centre* 
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round which all arrange themselves the best they can. 
But the old statesman knows that society is fluid; there are 
no such roots and centres; but any particle may suddenly 
become the centre of the movement, and compel the system to 
gyrate round it, as every man of strong will, like Pisistratus 
or Cromwell, does for a time, and every man of truth, like 
Plato or Paul, does for ever. But politics rest on necessary 
foundations, and cannot be treated with levity. Republics 
abound in young civilians, who believe that the laws make the 
city, that grave modifications of the policy and modes of 
living, and employments of the population, that commerce, 
education, and religion may be voted in or out; and that any 
measure, though it were absurd, may be imposed on a people, 
if only you can get sufficient voices to make it a law. But the 
wise know that foolish legislation is a rope of sand, which 
perishes in the twisting; that the State must follow, and not 
lead the character and progress of the citizen; the strongest 
usurper is quickly got rid of; and they only who build on 
Ideas, build for eternity; and that the form of government 
which prevails, is the expression of what cultivation exists in 
the population which permits it.. The law is only a memo¬ 
randum. We are superstitious, and esteem the statute some¬ 
what: so much life as it has in tlx.* character of living men, is 
its force. The statute btands there to say, yesterday we 
agreed so and so, hut how feel ye this article to-day P Our 
statute is a currency, which we stamp with our own portrait: 
it soon becomes unrecognizable, and in process of time will 
return to the mint. Nature is not democratic, nor limited- 
monarchical, but despotic, and will uot be fooled or abated of 
any jot of her authority, by the per lest of her sons: and as 
fast as the public mind is opened to more intelligence, the 
code is seen to be brute and stammering. It speaks not 
articulately, and must be made to. Meantime the education 
of the general mind never stops. The reveries of the true and 
simple are prophetic. What the tender poetic youth dreams, 
and prays, and paints to-day, but shuns the ridicule of saying 
aloud, shall presently be the resolutions of public bodies, then 
shall be carried a8 grievance and bill of rights through conflict 
and war, and then shall be triumphant law and establishment 
for a hundred years, until it giveB place, in turn, to new 
prayers and pictures. The history of tljc State sketches in 
coarse outline the progress of thought, and follows at a 
distance the delicacy of culture and of aspiration. 

• The theory of politics, which has possessed the minds of 
men, and which they have expressed the best they could in 
then laws and in their revolutions, considers persons and 
property as the two objects for whose protection government 
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exists. Of persons, all have equal rights, in virtue of being 
identical in nature. This interest, of course, with its whole 
power demands a democracy. Whilst the rights, of all aR 
persons are equal, in virtue of their access to reason, their 
rights in property are very unequal. One man owns his 
clothes, and another owns a county. This accident, depending, 
primarily, on the skill and virtue of the parties, of which there 
is every degree, and, sooondarily^on patrimony, falls unequally, 
and its rights, of course, are unequal. I'ersoual rights, uni¬ 
versally the same, demand a government framed on the ratio 
of the census: propelty demands a government framed on the 
ratio of owners and of owning. La him. who has Hocks and 
herds, wishes them looked after hy .in uiik or oil the frontiers, 
lest the Midiamtos shall drive them oif. and pays a tax to that 
end. Jacob has no Hoiks or herd-,, and no fear of the Midiun¬ 
ites, and pays no tax to the officer. It. seemed lit that Laban 
and Jacob should have equal rights to elect, the officer, who is 
to defend their persons, but that Laban, and not Jacob, should 
.elect the officer who is to guard the. sheep and cattle. And. 
if question arise whether additional officers or watch-towers 
should be provided, must no} Laban and Isaac, and those who 
must sell part of their herds to buy protection for the rest, 
judge better of this, and vvjjh moio right, than Jacob, who, 
because lie is a youth and a traveller, cats their bread and not 
his own ? 

In the earliest society the proprietors made their own wealth, 
and so long as it comes to the owner:, iu the direct way. no 
other .opinion would arise in any equitable community, than 
that property should make the law for property, and persons 
the law for persons. 

But property pas .cs through donation or inheritance to those 
who do not create it. Lift, in one 1 case, makes it as really tin- 
new owner’s, as labour made it the Hint owner's: in the other 
Case, of patrimony, the law make.-, an ownership, which will be 
valid in each man’s view according to the estimate which he 
sets on the public tranquillity. 

It was not, however, found easy to embody the vpadilj 
admitted principle, that property should make law for property 
and persons for persons: since persons and property mixed 
themselves in every transaction. At last it seemed settled, 
that the rightful distinction was, that the proprietors should 
have more elective franchise than non-proprietors, on the 
Spartan principle of “calling that which is just, equal; not 
that which is equal, just,” 

That principle no longer looks bo self-evident as it appeared 
in former times, partly, because doubts have arisen whether too 
much weight had not been allowed in the laws to property, and 
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gucli a structure given to our usages, as allowed the rich to 
encroach on the poor, and to keep them pooT; hut mainly, 
because there is an instinctive sense, however obscure and yet 
inarticulate, that the whole constitution of property, on its 
present tenures, is injurious, and its influence on persona 
deteriorating and degrading; that truly, the only interest for 
the consideration of the State, is persons: that property will 
always follow persons; that the highest end of government is 
the culture of men: and if men can he educated, the insti¬ 
tutions will share their improvement, and the moral sentiment 
will write the law of the land. 

If it ho not easy to settle the equity of this question, the 
peril is less wlien wo take note of our natural defences. We 
are kept by better guards than the vigilance of such magis¬ 
trates as we commonly elect. Society always consists, in 
greatest part, of young and foolish persons. The old, who 
have seen through the hypocrisy of courts and statesmen, die, 
and leave no wisdom to their sons. They believe their own 
newspaper, as their fathers did at their age. With such an 
ignorant and deceit able majority. States would soon ran to 
ruin, hut that then' are limitations, lx yond which the folly and 
ambition of governor^ < an not go. Things have their laws, as 
well as men; and things refuse to he tufled with. Property 
will he protected. Corn will not grow, unless it is planted and 
manured; but the farmer will not plant or hoe it. unless the 
chances are a hundred to mu- that lie will cut and harvest it. 
Under any forms, persons and property must and will have 
their just sway. They exert their power, as bteadily as matter 
its attraction. Cover up a pound of earth never so cunningly, 
divide and subdivide it; melt it to liquid, convert it to gas; it 
will always weigh a pound: it will always attract and lesist 
other matter, by the full virtue of one pound weight;—and the 
attributes of a person, his wit and his moral energy, will exer¬ 
cise, under any law or extinguishing tyranny, their proper 
force,—if not overtly, then covertly; if not for the law, then 
against it; if not wholesomely, then jioisonously; with right 
or by might. 

The boundaries of personal influence it is impossible to fix. 
as persons axe organs of moral or supernatural force. Under 
the dominion of an idea, w liieli possesses the minds of multi¬ 
tudes, as civil freedom, or the religious sentiment, the powers 
<Jf persons are no longer subjects of calculation. A nation of 
men unanimously bent on freedom, or conquest, can easily con¬ 
found the arithmetic of statists, and achieve extravagant 
actions, out of all proportion to their means; as, the Greeks, 
the Saracens, the Swiss, the Americans, and the French hav« 
done 
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In like manner, to every particle of property belongs its ovm 
attraction. A cent is the representative of a certain quantity 
of corn or other commodity. Its value is in the necessities of 
the animal man. It is so much warmth, so much bread, so 
much water, so much land. The law may do what it will with 
the owner of property, its just power will still attach to the 
cent. The law may in a mad freak say, that aL shall have 
power except the owners of property: they shall have no vote. 
Nevertheless, by a higher law, the property will, year after 
year, write every statute that respects property.' The non¬ 
proprietor will be the scribe of the proprietor. What the 
owners wish to do, the whole power ot property will do, either 
through the law, or else in defiance of it. Of course, I speak 
of all the property, not merely of the great estates. When the 
rich are outvoted, as frequently happens, it is the joint treasury 
of the poor which exceeds their accumulations. Every man 
owns something, if it is only a cow, or a wheelbarrow, or bis 
arms, and so has that property to dispose of. 

The same necessity which secures the rights of person and 
-property against the malignity or folly of the magistrate, 
determines the form and methods of governing, which are 
proper to each nation, and to its liuhit of thought, and nowise 
transferable to other states of society. In thin country, we are 
very vain of our political institutions, which are singular in 
this, that they sprung, within the memory of living men, from 
the character and condition of the people, which they still 
express with sufficient fidelity—and we ostentatiously prefer 
them to any other m history. They arc not better, lmt only 
fitter for us'. We uiay he wise in asserting the advantage in 
modern times of the democratic form, lmt to other states of 
society, in which religion consecrated the monarchical, that 
and not this was expedient. Democracy is bettor for us, 
because the religious sentiment of the present time accords 
better with it. Born democrats, we are no wise qualified to 
judge of monarchy, which, to our fathers living in the mo¬ 
narchical idea, was also relatively right. But our institutions, 
though in coincidence with the spirit of the age, have not any 
exemption from the practical defects which have discredited 
other forms. Every actual State is corrupt. Good men must 
not obey the laws too well. What satire on government can 
equal the severity of censure conveyed in the word politic, 
which now for ages has signified cimuiny, intimating that fiie 
State is a trick 1 

The same benign necessity and the same practical abuse 
appear in tbe parties into which each Stain divides itself, of 
opponents and defenders of the administration of the govern* 
meat. Parties are also founded on instincts, and have bettei 
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guides to their own humble aims than the sagacity of their 
leaders. They have nothing perverse in their origin, but 
rudely mark some real and lasting relation. We might as 
■wisely reprove the east wind, or the frost, as a political party, 
whose members, for the most part, could give no account of 
their position, but stand for the defence of those interests in 
which they find themselves. Our quarrel with them begins, 
when they quit this deep natural ground at the bidding of some 
leader, and, obeying personal eon hide rat ions, throw themselves 
into the maintenance and defence of points, nowise belonging 
to their system. A party is perpetually corrupted by per¬ 
sonality. Whilst we absolve i lie assoeiation from dishonesty, 
weeannot extend the same charity to their leaders. They reap 
the rewards of the docility and zeal of the masses which they 
direct. Ordinarily, our parties arc parties of circumstance, 
and not of principle; as, the planting interest in conflict with 
the commercial; t lie party of capitalists, and that of operatives; 
parties which are identical in their moral character, and which 
can easily change ground with ea<di other, in the support of 
many of their measures. 1‘attirs of prim iple. as. religious 
sects, or the party of free-trade, of universal suffrage, oi 
abolition of slavery, of abolition of c apital punishment, dege¬ 
nerate into personalities, or would inspire enthusiasm. The 
vice of our leading parties in thK country vwhich may be eiteu 
as a fair specimen of these .societies of opinion / is. that they do 
not plant themselves on tin deep and necessary grounds to 
which they are respecth« ly entitled, hut lash themselves to 
fury in the eariving of Home loinl and moment ary measure, 
nowise useful to the commonwealth. Of the two great parties, 
which, at this hour, almost share the nation between them. I 
should say, that one has the best cause, and the other contains 
the best men. The philosopher, the poet, or the religious man, 
will, of course, vsbdi to east his vote with the democrat, for 
free-trade, for wide sulfrage, for the abolition of legal cruelties 
in the penal code, and for fa< ilitating in every manner the 
access of the young and the poor to the sources of wealth and 
power. Hut he can rarely accept the persons whom the so 
called popular party propose to him as representatives of these 
liberalities. They have not at heart the ends which give to the 
name of democracy what hope and virtue are in it. The spirit 
of our American radicalism is destructive and aimless; it ia 


not loving; it lias no ulterior mid divine ends; hut is 
destructive only out of hatred and selfishness. On the other 
side, the conservative party, composed of the most moderate, 
able, and cultivated part of the population, is timid, and merely 
defensive of property. It vindicates no right, it aspires to no 
real good, it brand s no crime, it proposes no generous policy, 
VOL, f. * 
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it does not build, nor write, nor cherish the arts, nor foster 
religion, nor establish schools, nor encourage science, nor 
emancipate the slave, nor befriend the poor, or the Indian, or 
the immigrant. From neither party, when in power, has the 
world any benefit to expec-t in science, art, or humanity, at all 
commensurate with the resources of the nation. 

I do not for these defects despair of our republic. We are 
not at the mercy of any waves of chance. In the strife of 
ferocious parties, human nature always finds itself cherished, 
as the children of the convicts at Botany Bay are found to 
have as healthy a moral sentiment as other children. Citizens 
of feudal states are alarmed at our democratic institutions 
lapsing into anarchy ; and the older and more cautions among 
ourselves are learning from Europeans to look* with some 
terror at our turbulent freedom. It is said that in our license 
of construing the Constitution, and in the despotism of public 
opinion, we have no anchor; and one foreign observer thinks 
he has found the safeguard in the sanctity of Marriage among 
us; and another thinks he has found it in our Calvinism. 
Fisher Amos expressed the popular security more wisely, when 
he compared a monarchy and a repul>lic, saying, “that a 
monarchy is a merchantman, which sails well, but will some¬ 
times strike on a rock, and go to the bottom ; whilst a republic 
is a raft, which would never sink, but then your feet are always 
in water.” No forms can have any dangerous importance, whilst 
we are. befriended by the laws of things. It makes no difference 
how many tons weight of atmosjihere presses on our heads, so 
long as the same pressure resists it within the lungs. Augment 
the mass a thousandfold, it cannot begin to crush us, as long 
as reaction is equal to action. The fact of two poles, of two 
forces, centripetal and centrifugal, is universal, and each force 
by its own activity develops the other. Wild liberty develops 
iron conscience. Want of liberty, by strengthening law and 
decorum, stupefies conscience. ‘ Lynch-laiv ’ prevails only 
where there is greater hardihood and self-subsistency in the 
leaders. A mob cannot be a permanency : every hotly’s interest 
requires that it should not exist, and only justice satisfies all. 

We must trust infinitely to the beneficent necessity which 
shines through all laws. Human nature expresses itself in 
them as characteristically as in statues, or songs, or railroads, 
and an abstract of the codes of nations would be a transcript 
of the common conscience. Governments have their origin in 
the moral identity of men. Reason for one is seen to be 
reason for another, and for every other. There is a middle 
measure which satisfies all parties, be they never so many, or 
so resolute for their own. Every man finds a sanction for his 
simplest claims and deeds in decisions of his own mind, which 
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he calls Truth and Holiness. In these decisions all the citizens 
find a perfect agreement, and only in these; not in what is 
good to eat, good to wear, good use of time, or what amount of 
land, or of public aid each is entitled to claim. This truth 
and justice men presently endeavour to make application of. 
to the measuring of laud, the apportionment of service, the 
protection of life and property. Their first endeavours, nu 
doubt, are very awkward. Yet absolute .right is the first 
governor; or, every government is an impure theocracy. The 
idea, after which each community is aiming to make and inend 
its law, is, the will of the wise man. The wise man, it cannot 
find in nature, and it makes awkward but earnest efforts to 
secure his government by contrivance; as, by cansing the 
entire people to give their voices on every measure ; or, by a 
double choice, to get the representation of the whole ; or, by a 
selection of the best citizens; or, to secure the advantages of 
efficiency and internal peace, by confiding the government to 
one, who may himself select his agents. All forms of govern¬ 
ment symbolize an immortal government, common to all 
dynasties and independent of nmnbei«. perfect where two men 
exist, perfect where there is only one mail. 

Every man's nature is a sufficient advertisement to him of 
the character of liis fellows. My right and my wrong is their 
right and their wrong. Whilst I tin what is fit for me, and 
abstain from what is unfit, uiy neighbour and I bhall often 
agree in our means, and work together for a time to one end. 
But whenever 1 find my dominion over myself not sufficient 
for me, and undertake the direction of him also, I overstep the 
truth, and come into false relations to him. I may have so 
much more skill or strength than he. that he cannot express 
adequately his sense of wrong, but it is a lie, and hurts like a 
lie both him and me. Love and nature cannot maintain the 
assumption : it must be executed by a practical lie, namely, by 
force. This undertaking for another, is the blunder which 
stands in colossal ugliness in the governments of the world. 
It is the same thing in numbers, a-, m a pair, only not quite 
so intelligible. 1 van sec well enough a great difference 
between my setting myself down to a self-control, and my 
going to make somebody else act after my views: but when a 
quarter of the human race assume to tell me what I must do, 
I may be too much disturbed by the circumstances to see so 
clearly the absurdity of their command. Therefore, all public 
ends look vague ami quixotic beside private ones. For, any 
laws but those which men make for themselves, are laughable. 
If I put myself in the place of my child, and we stand in one 
thought, and see that things are thus or thus, that perception 
is law for him and me. We- are both there, both act. But if, 
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without carrying him into the thought, I look over into his 
plot, and, guessing how it is with him, ordain this or that, he 
will never obey me. This is the history of govehiments—one 
man does something which is to bind another. A man who 
^cannot be acquainted with me, taxes me; looking from afar at 
me, ordains that a part of my labour shall go to this or that 
whimsical end, not as,I, hut as he happens to fancy. Behold 
the consequence. Of all debts, men are least willing to pay 
"the taxes. What a satire is this on government! Everywhere 
they think they get their money’s worth, except for these. 

Hence, the less government we have, the 1 letter—the fewer 
laws, and the less eonlided power. The antidote to this abuse 
of formal government is, the influence of private character, 
the growth of the Individual, the appearance of the principal 
to supersede the proxy; the appearance of the wise man, of 
whom the existing government L, it must be owned, but a 
shabby imitation. That width till things tend to educe, which 
freedom, cultivation, intercourse, revolutions, go to form and 
deliver, is character ; that is the < ltd of nature, to reach unto 
this coronation of her king. T>> odmate tin* wise man. the 
State exists; and with the appearance of the wise man, the 
State expires. The appear.m< e of i hara< ter n akt s the State 
unnecessary. The wise man is the State, lie needs no army, 
fort, or navy—ho lines men too vv<li. no bribe, or feast, or 
palace to draw friends to him, no vantage ground, no favour¬ 
able circumstance. 1J<■ needs no library, for he has not done 
thinking; no < lmrch. foi ho is a pro]diet; no statute book, for 
he has the lawgiver; no money, for hi is value; no road, for 
he is at homo where he ; no experience, for the life of the 
creator shoots through linn, and looks from his eyon. He has 
no personal friends, for he who lias the spell to draw the 
prayer and piety of all men unto linn, needs not husband and 
educate a few, to share with him a select and poetic life. His 
relation to men is angelic; Ins memory is myrrh to them; his 
presence, frankincense and flowers. 

We think our civilization near its meridian, but we are yet 
only at the cock-crowing and the morning star. In our 
barbarous society the influence of character is in its infancy. 
As a political power, as the rightful lord who is to tumble all 
rulers from tlieir chairs, its presence is hardly yet suspected. 
Malthus and Ricardo quite omit it; the Annual Register is 
silent; in the Conversations’ Lexicon, it is not set down; the 
President’s Message, the Queen’s Speech, have not mentioned 
it; and yet it is never nothing. E\ cry thought which genius 
and piety throw into the world, alters the world. The gladi¬ 
ators in the lists of power feel, through all their frocks of fore# 
aati simulation, the presence of worth. I think the very Btrifo 
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of trade and ambition are confession of this divinity; and 
successes in those fields arc the poor amends, the fig-leaf with 
which the shamed soul attempts to hide its nakedness. I find 
the like unwilling homage in all quarters. It is because we 
know how much is due from us, that we are impatient to show 
some petty talent as a substitute for worth. We are haunted 
by a conscience of tin’s rig at to grandeur of character, and ar j 
false to it. But each of uk has some talent, can do somewhat 
useful, or graceful, or formidable, or amusing, or lucrative. 
That we do, as an apology to others and to ourselves’, for not 
reaching the mark of a good and equal life. But it does not 
satisfy vs, whilst we thru-t it on tlie notice of our companions. 
It may throw dust in their eyes, but dq.'f not smooth our own 
brow, or give us the tranquillity of the strong when we walk 
abroad. We do penance as we go. Our talent is a sort of 
expiation, and we are constrained to reflect on our splendid 
moment, with a certain humiliation, as somewhat too fine, and 
not as one act of many acts, a fair expression of our permanent 
energy. Most persons of ability meet in society with a kind of 
tacit appeal. Each seems to sny, ' 1 am not all here.’ Senators 
and presidents have climbed so high with pain enough, not 
because they think the place specially agreeable, but as an 
apology for real worth, and to vindicate their manhood in our 
eyes. This conspicuous chair is their compensation to them¬ 
selves for being of a poor, cold, hard nature. They must do 
what they can. Like one class of forest animals, they have 
nothing but a prehensile tail: climb they must, or crawl. If 
a man found liimsclfsorich-n.iturcdth.it lie could enter into 
strict relations with the best persons, and make life serene 
around him by the dignity and sweetness of his behaviour, 
could he afford to eimumeut the fauuir of the caucus and the 
press, and covet relations so hollow and pompous, as those of 
a politician ? Surely nobody would be a charlatan, who could 
afford to be sincere. 

The tendencies of the times favour the idea of self-govera. 
ment, and leave the individual, for all code, to the rewards and 
penalties of his own constitution, which work with more 
energy than we believe, whilst we depend on artificial restraints. 
The movement in this direction has been very marked in 
modern history. Much has been blind and discreditable, but 
the nature of the revolution is not affected by tlie vices of the 
revoltcrs; for this is a purely moral force. It was never 
adopted by any party in history, neither can be. It separates 
the individual from all party, and unites him, at the same time, 
to the race. It promises a recognition of higher rights than 
those of personal freedom, or the security of property. A man 
has a right to be employed, to be trusted, to be loved, to be 
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revered. The power of love, as the basis of a State, has never 
been tried. We must not imagine that all things are lapsing 
into confusion, if every tender protestant be not compelled to 
bear his part in certain social conventions: nor doubt that 
roads can be built, letters carried, and the fruit of labour 
secured, when the government of force is at an end. Are our 
methods now so excellent that all competition is hopeless ? 
could not a nation of friends even devise better ways P On the 
other hand, let not the most conservative and timid fear 
anything from a premature surrender of the bayonet, and the 
system of force. For, according to the order of nature, which 
is quite superior to our will, it stands thus ; there will always 
be a government of force, where men arc selfish; and when 
they are pure enough to abjure the code of force, they will be 
wise enough to see how these public ends of the post-office, of 
the highway, of commerce, and the exchange of property, of 
museums and libraries, of institutions of art and science, can 
he answered. 

We live in a very low state of the world, and pay unwilling 
tribute to governments founded on force. There is not, among 
the most religious and instincted men of the most religious and 
civil nations, a reliance on the moral sentiment, and a sufficient 
belief in the unity of things to persuade them that society can 
be maintained without artificial restraints, as well as the solar 
Bystem; or that the private citizen might he reasonable, and a 
good neighbour, without the bint of a jail or a confiscation. 
What is strange too, there never was in any man sufficient 
faith in the power of rectitude, to inspire him with the broad 
design of renovating the State on tlic principle of right and 
love. All those who have pretended this design, have been 
partial reformers, and have admitted in some manner the 
supremacy of the bad State. I do not call to mind a single 
human being who has steadily denied the authority of the laws, 
on the simple ground of his own moral nature. Such designs, 
full of genius and full of fate as they are, arc not entertained 
except avowedly as air-pictures. If the individual who exhibits 
them, dare to think them practicable, he disgusts scholars and 
churchmen; and men of talent, and women of superior senti¬ 
ments, cannot hide their contempt. Not the less does nature 
continue to fill the heart of youth with suggestions of this 
enthusiasm, and there are now men,—if indeed I can speak in 
the plural number,—more exactly, I will say, I have just been 
conversing with one man, to whom no weight of adverse 
experience will make it for a moment appear impossible, that 
thousands of human beings might exercise towards each other 
the grandest and simplest sentiments, as well as a knot of 
friends, or a pair of lovers. 
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In countless upward-striving waves 
The moon-di awn tide-wave"staves. 

In thousand fill-transplanted £1afts 
The parent fruit survives; 

Iso, in the new-boin millions, 

The pel feet Adam lives. 

Not, less are summci mornings dear 
To every child they wake. 

And each with novel life Ins sphere 
Fills for his proper sake. 

I CANNOT often enough say that a man is only a relative 
and representative nature. Each is a hint of the truth, 
but far enough from being that truth, which yet he quite 
newly and inevitably suggests to us. If I seek it in him I 
shall not find it. Could any man conduct into me the pure 
stream of that which he pretends to be! Long afterwards I 
find that quality elsewhere which he pn >raised me. The genius 
of the Platonists is intoxicating to the student, yet how few 
particulars of it can I detach from all their books. The mam 
momentarily stands for the thought, but will not bear examina¬ 
tion ; and a society of men will cursorily represent well 
enough a certain quality and culture, for example, chivalry or 
beauty of manners, but separate them, and there is no gentle¬ 
man and no lady in the group. The least hint sets us on the 
pursuit of a character, which no man realizes. We have such 
exorbitant eyes that on seeing the smallest arc we complete 
the curve, and when the curtain is lifted from the diagram 
which it seemed to veil, we arc vexed to find that no more was 
drawn than just that fragment of an arc which we first beheld. 
We are greatly too liberal in our construction of each other’s 
faculty and promise. Exactly what the parties have already 
done they shall do again; but that which we inferred from 
their nature and inception they will not do. That is in nature, 
but not in them. That happens in the world, which we often 
witness in a public debate. Each of the speakers expresses 
himself imperfectly : no one of them hears much that another 
says, such is the preoccupation of mind of each; and the 
audience, who have only to hear and not to speak, judge very 
wisely and superiorly how wrongheaded and unskilful is each 
of the debaters to his own affair. Great men or men of great 
gifts you shall easily find, but symmetrical men never. When 
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I meet a pure intellectual force, or a generosity of affection, 1 
believe, here then is man ; and am presently mortified by the 
discovery, that this individual is no more available to his own 
or to the general ends than his companions; because the 
power which drew my respect is not supported by the total 
symphony of his talents. All persons exist to society by some 
shining trait of beauty or utility, which tney have. We 
borrow the proportions of the man from that one fine feature, 
and finish the portrait symmetrically ; which is false; for the 
rest of bis body is small or deformed. I observe a person who 
makes a good public appearance, and conclude thence the 
perfection of his private character, on which this is based ; but 
he has no private character. He is a graceful cloak or lay 
figure for holidays. All our poets, heroes, and saints fail 
utterly in some one or in many parts to satisfy our idea, fail 
to draw our spontaneous interest, and so leave us without any 
hope of realization but in our own future. Our exaggeration 
of all fine characters arises from the fact that we identify each 
in turn with the soul. But there are no such men as we fable; 
no Jesus, nor Pericles, nor Ca*sar, nor Angelo,nor Washington, 
such as we have made. We consecrate a great deal of non¬ 
sense because it was allowed by great men. There is none 
without his foible. I verily believe if an angel should come to 
chant the chorus of the moral law be would eat too much 
gingerbread, or take liberties with private letters, or do some 
precious atrocity. It is bad enough that our geniuses cannot 
do anything useful, but it is worse that no man is fit for 
society who has fine traits. He is admired at a distance, but 
he cannot come near without appearing a cripple. The men 
of fine parts protect themselves by solitude, or by courtesy, 
or by satire, or by an acid worldly manner, each concealing, as 
he best can, bis incapacity for useful association, but they 
want either love or self-reliance. 

Our native love of reality joins with this experience to 
teach us a little reserve, and to dissuade a too sudden sur¬ 
render to the brilliant qualities of persons. Toung people 
admire talents or particular excellences; as we grow older we 
value total powers and effects, as the impression, the quality, 
the spirit of men and things. The genius is all. The man,— 
it is Ilia system : we do not try a solitary-word or act, but his 
habit. The acts which you praise I praise not, since they are 
departures from his faith, and are mere compliances. The 
magnetism which arranges tribes and races in one polarity, is 
alone to be respected; the men are steel-filings. Yet we 
unjustly-select a particle, and say, ‘ O steel-filing number one! 
what heart-drawings I feel to thee! what prodigious virtues 
are these of thine! how constitutional to thee, and incommu* 
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nicabe!' Wh_st we speak, the loadstone is -withdrawn, 
down falls our filing in a heap with the rest, and we continue 
our mummery to the wretched shaving. Let us go for 
universals ; for the magnetism, not for the needles. Human 
life and its persons are poor emx>irical pretensions. A per¬ 
sonal influence is an ignis fab tue. If they say, it is great, it is 
great; if they say, it is small, it is small; you see it, and yon 
see it not, by turns ; it borrows all its size from the momentary 
estimation of the speakers: the Will-of-the-wisp vanishes if 
you go too near, vanishes if you go too far. and only blazes at 
one angle. Who can tell if Washington be a great man, or 
no? Who can tell if Franklin be? Yes, or any but the 
twelve, or six, or three great gods of fame? And they, too, 
loom and fade before the eternal. 

We are amphibious creatures, weapound for two elements, 
having two sets of faculties, the particular and the catholic. 
We adjust our instrument for general observation, and sweep 
the heavens as easily as we pick out a single figure in the 
terrestrial landscape. We are practically skilful in detecting 
elements for which we have n<> place in our theory, and no 
name. Thus we are very sensible of an atmospheric influence 
in men and in bodies of men, not accounted for in an arith¬ 
metical addition of all their measurable properties. There is 
a genius of a nation, which is not lo be found in the numerical 
citizens, but which characterizes the society. England, strong, 

f unctual, practical, well-spoken England, 1 should not find, if 
should go to the island to seek it. In the parliament, in the 
playhouse, at dinner-tables. 1 might see a great number of 
rich, ignorant, hook-read.conventional, proud men,—many old 
women,—and not anywhere the Englishman who made the 

f ood speeches, combined the accurate engines, and did the 
old and nervous deeds. It is even worse in America, where, 
from the intellectual quickness of the race, the gienius of the 
country is more splendid in its promise, and move slight in 
its performance. Webster cannot do the work of Webster. 
We conceive distinctly enough the French, the Spanish, 
the German genius, and it is not the less real, that per¬ 
haps we should not meet in either of those nations a single 
individual who corresponded with the type. We infer the 
spirit of the nation in great measure from the language, 
which is a sort of monument, to which each forcible indi¬ 
vidual in a course of many hundred years has contributed 
a stone. And, universally, a good example of this social force 
is the veracity of language, which cannot he debauched. In 
any controversy concerning morals, an appeal i*ay be made 
with safety to the sentiments which the language of the 
people expresses. Proverbs, wovds, and grammar inflections 
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the wisest individual. 

In the famous dispute, with the Nominalists, the Realists 
had a good deal of reason. General ideas are essences. They 
are our gods: they round and ennoble the most partial and 
sordid way of living. Our proclivity to details cannot quite 
degrade our life, and divest it of poetry. The day labourer is 
reckoned as standing at the foot of the social scale, yet he is 
saturated with the laws of the world. His measures are the 
hours; morning and night, solstice and equinox, geometry, 
astronomy, and all the lovely accidents of nature play through 
his ffiind. Money, which represents the prose of life, and 
which is hardly spoken of in parlours without an apology, is, 
in its effects and laws, as beautiful as roses. Property keeps 
the accounts of the world, and is always moral. The property 
will be found where the labour, the wisdom, and the virtue 
have been in nations, in classes, and (the whole lifetime con¬ 
sidered, with the compensations) in the individual also. How 
wise the world appears when the laws and usages of nations 
are largely detailed, and the completeness of the municipal 
system is considered ! Nothing is left out. If you go into the 
markets, and the custom-houses, the insurers’ and notaries’ 
offices, the offices of sealers of weights and measures, of in¬ 
spection of provisions,—it will appear as if one man had made 
it all. Wherever you go, a wit like your own has been before 
you, and has realized its thought. The Eleusinian mysteries, 
the’ Egyptian architecture, the Indian astronomy, the Greek 
sculpture, show that there always were seeing and knowing 
men in the planet. The world is full of masonic ties, of guilds, 
of secret and public legions of honour; that of scholars, for 
example; and that of gentlemen fraternizing with the upper 
class of every countiy and every culture. 

I am very much struck in literature by the appearance, that 
one person wrote all the books; as if the editor of a journal 
planted his body of reporters in different parts of the field of 
action, and relieved some by others from time to time; but 
there is such equality and identity both of judgment and 
point of view in the narrative, that it is plainly the work of 
one all-seeing, all-hearing gentleman. I looked into Pope’s 
Odyssey yesterday: it is as correct and elegant after out 
canon of to-day as if it were newly written. The modernness 
of all good books seems to give me an existence as wide as 
man. What is well done I feel as if I did; what is ill done I 
reck not of. Shakespeare’s passages of passion (for example, 
in Lear andLHamlet) are in the very dialect of the present year. 
I am faithful again to the whole over the members in my use 
of books. I find the most pleasure in reading a book in a 
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manner least flattering to the author. I read Proelus, and 
sometimes Plato, as I might read a dictionary, for a mechanical 
help to the fancy and the imagination. I read for the lustres, 
as if one should use a fine picture in a chromatic experiment, 
for its rich colours. ’Tis not Proelus, hut a piece of nature 
and fate that 1 explore. It is a greater joy to see the author’s 
author than himself. A higher pleasure of the same kind I 
found lately at a concert, -where I went to hear Handel’s 
Messiah. As the master overpowered the littleness and inea- 
pableness of the performers, and made them conductors of his 
electricity, so it was easy to observe what efforts nature was 
making through so many hoarse, -wooden, and imperfect per¬ 
sons. to produce beautiful voices, fluid ai <5 sonl-guided men and 
women. The genius of nature was paramount at the oratorio. 

This preference of the genius to the parts is the secret of 
that deification of art, which is found in all superior minds. 
Art, in the artist, is proportion, or, a habitual respect to the 
whole by an eye loving beauty in details. And the wonder 
and charm of it is the sanity in insanity which it denotes. 
Proportion is almost impossible to human beings. There is no 
one who does not exaggerate. In com creation, men are en¬ 
cumbered with personality, and talk too much. In modem 
sculpture, picture, and poetry, the beauty is miscellaneous; 
the artist works here and there, and at all points, adding and 
adding, ins+ead of unfolding tin- unit of his thought. Beauti¬ 
ful details we must have, or no artist : hut 11 my must he means 
and never other. The eye must not lose sight f'or a moment 
of the purpose. Lively hoys write to their ear and eye. and 
the cool reader finds nothing but sweet jingles in it. When 
they grow older they rospe* t the aigument. 

We obey the same intellectual integrity when we study in 
exceptions the law of the world. Anomalous facts, as the 
never quite obsolete rumours of magic and demonology, and 
the new allegations of phrenologists and neurologists, are of 
ideal use. They are good indications. Homoeopathy is insig¬ 
nificant as an art of healing, hut of great value as criticism on 
the hygeia or medical practice o>f the time. So with Mesmer¬ 
ism, Swedenhorgism, Fourierism, and the Millennial Church; 
they are poor pretensions enough, but good criticism on the 
science, philosophy, ami preaching of the day. For these ab¬ 
normal insights of the adepts ought to be normal, and things 
of course. 

All things show us that on every side we are very near tv 
the best. It seems not worth while to execute with too much 
pains some one intellectual, or sesthetical, or crml feat, when 
presently the dream will scatter, audwe shall bursrinto univer¬ 
sal power. The reason of idleness and of crime is the deferring 
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jokes, with s.eep, with eating, and with crimes. 

Thus we settle it in our cool libraries, that fill the agents 
with which we deal are subalterns, which we can well afford to 
let pass, and life will be simpler when we live at the centre and 
flout the surfaces. I wish to speak with all respect of persons, 
but sometimes I must pinch myself to keep awake, and pre¬ 
serve the due decorum. They melt so fast into each other, 
that they are like grass and trees, and it needs an effort to 
.treat them as individuals. Though the uninspired man cer¬ 
tainly finds persons a convenience m household matters, the 
divine man does not respect them : he sees them as a rack of 
clouds, or a fleet of ripples which the wind drives over the sur¬ 
face of the water. But this is Hat rebellion. Nature will not 
be Buddhist : she resents generalizing, and insults the philo¬ 
sopher in every moment with a million of fresh particulars. It 
is all idle talking: as much as a mail is a whole so is he also a 
part ; and it were partial not to see it. What you say in your 
pompous distribution only distributes you into your class and 
section. You have not got rid of parts by denying them, but 
are the more partial. You are one thing, but nature is one 
thing and the other thing, iu the same moineut. She will not 
remain orbed in a thought, but rushes into persons ; and when 
each person, infiamed to a fury of personality, would conquer 
all things to his poor crotchet, she raises up against him ano» 
ther person, and by many persons incarnates again a sort of 
whole. She will have all. Nick Bottom cannot play all the 
parte, work it how he may ; there will bo somebody else, and 
the world will be round. Everything must have its flower or 
effort at the beautiful, coarser or liner according to its stuff. 
They relieve and recommend each other, and the sanity of 
society is a balance of a thousand insanities. She punishes 
abstractionists, and will only forgive an induction which is 
rare and casual. We like to come to a height of land and see 
the landscape, just as we value a general remark in conversa¬ 
tion. But it is not the intention of nature that we should live 
by general views. We fetch fire and water, run about all day 
among the shops and markets, and get our clothes and shoes 
made and mended, and are the victims of these details, and 
once in a fortnight we arrive perhaps at a rational moment. 
If we were not thus infatuated, if we saw t he real from hour to 
hour, we should not be here to write and to read, but should 
have been burned or frozen long ago. She would never get 
anything dime if she suffered admirable Crichtons and univer¬ 
sal geniuse* She loves better a wheelwright who dreams all 
night of wheels, and a groom who is part of his horse: for she 
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te full of work, and these arc her hands. As the frugal fanner 
takes care that his cattle shall eat down the row en, and swine 
shall eat the waste of his house, and poultry shall pick the 
crumbs, so our economical mother despatches a new' genius 
and habit of mind into ciery district and condition of exist¬ 
ence, plants an eye wherever a new ray of light can fall, and 
gathering up into some man every propel ty m the universe, 
establishes thousandfold o< cult mutual ntu ai tiom, among her 
offspring, that all this wash and waste of power maybe im¬ 
parted and ex* hang* *1. 

Great dangeis undoubtedly a**iuo from this incarnation 
and distribution of tin. gmilu.ul, and hui* o nature has her 
maligners, as if she \m ii Cnee, and Alphonso of Castile 
fancied lie could have gi\< n us, ful ad\i< e But she docs not 
go unprovided, she has Inlkboie at the bottom-of the cup. 
Solitude would iip* n a pi* utiiul < rop of d* spots. The recluse 
thinks of mm .is having Ins m.mil, i,or as not having his man¬ 
ner; and as having *h git * s of it, moie and less But when he 
comes into a publu as , mbly. In mi, that men have very dif¬ 
ferent inaiiiHis iioin las own, and in rin ir way admirable. In 
his childhood aiul yottfli he has had many e luv Is and censures, 
and thinks mod*sth <miigh ot his own endowment. When 
afterwards he conn s t<> untold it m pi >piti >ns cmumstance, it 
seems the only t ih nt lie is d< lighted with Ins success, and 
accounts Inins, If ah* adv the f* lh>\\ of the gieat. But he 
goes into a mob, into a banking house, into a nieclianii's shop, 
into a null, into a hiboi.doty, into a ship, into a ,amp, and in 
each new pl.u ** h* is no better than an nbot oth*T talents 
take place, ami ml, tin hour. Tin i otation which whirls every 
leaf anil pi hide to tin in* ndi.m, lea, l.es to eveiy gdt of man, 
and we all t ike tin ns at tin* top. 

For natiae, who ahh, is m inn, i ism, has set her heart on 
breaking up all stv h s ,md ti i* l,s. and it is so ninth easier to do 
what one lias doin' Ik bie than to do a lit w thing, that there is 
a perpetual tiinhmy to a s< t mode In iveiy (onvelsation, 
even the highest, time is a leitaiu tuek, vvlueh may be soein 
leaimeil by an a* ute poison. and tlun tli it pai tn ular style con¬ 
tinued inchfinitely. JO.i* h m in, too. is a tyiunt m tendency, 
because he would impose his id* a on otheis , and their trick is 
their natmal defem e. J* sim would abseub the race, but Tom 
Paine or the eoars, st Idasydiem* r helps humanity by resisting 
this exuller.iuce of power. Hem e the immense benefit of party 
in polities, .is it reveals faults of eliaracter in a chief, winch 
the intellectual force of the persons, with ordinary oppor¬ 
tunity, and not hurled into aphelion by hatred, conld not have 
Been. Since we are all so stupid, what benenl that there 
should be two stupidities ! It is like that brute advantage «o 
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essential to astronomy, of having the diameter of the earth's 
orbit for a'base of its triangles. Democracy is morose, and 
runs to anarchy, out in the state, and in the schools, it is indis¬ 
pensable to resist the consolidation of all men into a few men. 
If John was oerfect, why are you and I alive ? As long as any 
man exists there is some need of him; let him fight for his 
own. A new poet has appeared; a new character approached 
us; why should we -refuse to eat bread, until we have found 
his regiment and section in our old army-files ? Why not a 
new man ? Here is a new enterprise of Brook Farm, of Sko- 
neateles, of Northampton : why so impatient to baptize them 
Essenes, or Pori-Royalists, or Shakers, or by any known and 
effete name ? Let it be a new way of living. Why have only 
two or three ways of life, and not thousands ? Every man is 
wanted, and no man is wanted much. We came this time for 
condiments, not for corn. We want the great genius only for 
joy; for one star more in our constellation, for one tree more 
in our grove. But he thinks we wish to belong to him, as he 
wishes to occupy us. He greatly mistakes us. I think I have 
done well if I have acquired a new word from a good author; and 
my business with him is to find my own, though it were only 
to melt him down into an epithet or an image for daily use. 

“ Into joint will I grind tliw, my bnde!” 

To embroil the confusion, and make it impossible to arrive 
at any general statement, when we have insisted on the imper¬ 
fection of individuals, our affections and our experience urge 
that every individual is entitled to honour, and a very generous 
treatment is sure to be repaid. A recluse sees only two or 
three persons, and allows them all their room; they spread 
themselves at large. The statesman looks at many, and com¬ 
pares the few habitually with others, and these look less. Yet 
are they not entitled to this generosity of reception P and is 
not munificence the means of insight r 1 For though gamesters 
say that the cards beat all the players, though they were never 
so skilful, yet in the contest we arc now considering, the players 
are also the game, and share the power of the cards. If you 
criticise a fine genius, the odds are that you are out of your 
reckoning, and, instead of the poet, are censuring your own 
caricature of him. For there is somewhat spheral and infinite 
in every man, especially in every genius, which, if you can 
come very near him, sports with all your limitations. For, 
rightly, every man is a channel through which heaven floweth, 
and, whilst I fancied I was criticising him, I was censuring or 
rather terminating my own soul After taxing Goethe as a 
courtier, artificial, unbelieving, worldly, I took up his book of 
Helena, and found him an Indian of the wilderness, a piece of 
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pare nature like an apple or an oak, large as morning or night, 
afad virtuous as a brier-rose. 

But care is taken that the whole tune shall be played. If 
we were not kept among surfaces, everything would be large 
and universal: now the excluded attributes burst in on us 
with the more brightness, that they have been excluded. 
“ Your turn now, my turn next,” is the rule of the game. 
The universality being hindered in its primary form, comes in 
the secondary form of all sides : the points come in succession 
to the meridian, and by the speed of rotation, a new whole is 
formed. Nature keeps herself whole, and her representation 
complete in the experience of each mind. She suffers no seat 
to be vacant in her college. It is the secret of the world that 
all things subsist, and do not die, but only retire a little from 
sight, and afterwards return again. Whatever does not con¬ 
cern us, is concealed from us. As soon as a person is no 
longer related to our present well-being, he is concealed, or 
dies, as we say. Really, all things and persons are related to 
us, but according to our nature, they act on us not at once, 
but in succession, and we are made aware of their presence 
one at a time. All persons, all tliingb which we have known, 
are here present, and many more than we see; the world is 
full. As the ancient said, the world is a plenum or solid ; and 
if we saw all things tfiat really surround us, we should be 
imprisoned and unable to move. For, though nothing is 
impassable to the soul, but all things are pervious to it, and 
like highways, yet this is only whilst the soul does not see 
them. As soon as the soul sees any object, it stops before 
that object. Therefore, the divine Providence, which keeps 
the universe open in every direction to the soul, conceals all 
the furniture and all the persons that do not concern a par¬ 
ticular soul, from the senses of that individual. Through 
solidest eternal tilings, the man finds his road, as if they did 
not subsist, and does not mice suspect their being. As soon 
as he needs a new object, suddenly lie beholds it. and no longer 
attempts to pass through it, hut takes another way. When 
he has exhausted for the time the nourishment to be drawn 
from any one person or thing, that object is withdrawn from 
his observation, and though still in his immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, he does not suspect its presence. Nothing is dead: 
men feign themselves dead, and endure mock funerals and 
mournful obituaries, and there they stand looking out of the 
window, sound and well, in some new and strange disguise. 
Jesus is not dead: he is very well alive: nor John, nor 
Paul, nor Mahomet, nor Aristotle; at times we believe we 
have seen them all, and could easily tell the names undei 
which they go. . 
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If -we cannot make voluntary and conscious steps in the 
admirable science of universals, let us see the pai*ts wisely, 
and infer the genius of nature from the best particulars with 
a becoming charity. What is best in each kind is an index of 
what should be the average of that thing. Love shows me 
the opulence of nature, by disclosing to me in my friend a 
hidden wealth, and I infer an equal depth of good in every 
other direction. It is commonly said by farmers, that a good 
pear or apple costs no more time or pains to rear than a poor 
one; so 1 would have no work of art, no speech, or action, or 
thought, or friend, but the best. 

The end and the means, the gamester and the game—life 
is made up of the intermixture and reaction of these two 
amicable powers, whose marriage appears beforehand mon¬ 
strous, as each denies and tends to abolish the other. We 
must reconcile the contradictions as we can, hut their discord 
and their concord introduce wild absurdities into our thinking 
and speech. -Mo sentence will hold the whole truth, and the 
only way in which we can be just, is by giving ourselves the 
lie; Speech is better than silence; silence is better than 
speechAll things are in contact; every atom has a sphere 
of repulsion;—Things are. and are not. at the same time;— 
and the like. All the universe over, there is but one thing, 
this old Two-Face, creator-creature, mind-matter, right-wrong, 
of which any proposition may be affirmed or denied. Very 
fitly, therefore, 1 assert, that every man is a partialist, that 
nature secures him as an instrument by self-conceit, prevent¬ 
ing the tendencies to religion and science; and now further 
assert, that, each man’s genius being nearly and affectionately 
explored, he is justified in hL individuality, as his nature is 
found to be immense; and now I add, that every man is a 
universalist also, and, as our earth, whilst it spins on its own 
axis, spins all the time around the sun through the celestial 
spaces, so the least of its rational children, the most dedicated 
to his private affair, works out, though as it were under a dis¬ 
guise, the universal problem. We fancy men are individuals; 
so are pumpkins; but every pumpkin in the field goes through 
every point of pumpkin history. The rabid democrat, as soon 
as he is senator and rich man, has ripened beyond possibility 
of sincere radicalism, and unless be can resist the sun, he 
must be conservative the remainder of his days. Lord Eldon 
aaid in his old age, “ that, if he were to begin life again, he 
would be damned but he would begin as agitator.” 

We hide this universality, if we can, but it appears at all 
points. We are as ungrateful as children. There is nothing 
we cherish and strive to draw to us, but in some hour we turn 
and rend it. We keep a running fire of sarcasm at ignorance 
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and the life of the senses; then goes by, perchance, a fan- 
girl, a piece of life, gay and happy, and making the commonest 
offices beautiful, by the energy and heart with which she does 
them, and seeing this, we admne and love lur and them and 
say, ‘Lo; ft genuine creature of the f.ur earth, not dissipated, 
or too early ripened by books, philosophy, lehgion, society, or 
care!’ insinuating a tieacbery and contempt for all we had so 
long loved and wiought m omselves and otln rs 

lx we could have any secunty agnnst moods! If the pro- 
fo«ndest prophet could be holden to his words, and the he irer 
wno is ready to sell all and join the tmsade could have any 
certificate that to-moirow Ins piojihet shall not unsay his 
testimony! But the Tiutli sits veiled Unue on the Bench, 
and never interposes an adamant me syllable, and the most 
sincere and revolution n> dm time, put as if the ark of God 
were earned foivvaid soon lutlongs. and pi mted the. j foi the 
succour of the woihi, shall in a fcwvveiks he coldly set aside 
by the same speakei, as nmibid, ‘ 1 thought 1 was light, but 
I was not,’—and the same liunie.ism ibk m totality ikinanded 
for new audacitieb If wi vuii not ot all oj onions' if we did 
not in any moment shift the platluim on whuh we stand, anl 
look and 3pe.ik fiom anotlm ' if tin it could he any legula- 
tion, any ‘ one-hour mle ’ th it a man should licit i leave his 
point ot view without sound of tnmipit’ I am always in¬ 
sincere, as always knowing then- aie otliei moods 

How billede and confident 11 ! \u can be saying all th.it liei 
m the mind, and jit go ,ivuj tcohng that all is ytt unsaid, 
from the incapacity of the putns to know tach other, 
although theyu.se the same words 1 My companion assumes 
to know my mood and habit <>t thought and we go on from 
explanation to explanation until all is said which wolds can, 
and we leave matteis just as they wen- at first, because of that 
vicious assumption Is it that t veiv man believes every other 
to be an incurable p.ntiahbt. and himself a univer.salist P I 
talked yesterday with a pan of plulosopheis I endeavoured 
to show my good men that I liked iveiytlung by turnfe, and 
nothing lung, that I loved the eentie, but doated on the 
superficies , that I Ion d man, if men spemed to me mice and 
ra.ts; that I revered saints, but woke up glad that the old 
pagan world stood its ground, and died haul, that I was glad 
if men of every gift and nobihiy. but would not live m their 
arms. Could they but once understand that I loved to know 
that they existed, and heartily wished them God-speed, yet, 
out of my poverty of life and thought, had no word of welcome 
for them -when they came to see me, and could well consent to 
their living in Oregon, for any claim I felt on them, it would 
bo a great satisfaction 

VOI.. I B 
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NEW ENGLAND REFORMERS. 

A Lecti at head r.iKum mi Nieinv iv Am our Hui 0*1 
SlNIJAY, lilvll MaIKJI, lhJl. 

In the subinh. in the town, 

On the nulu ty, in the 
Came a heun ot gntulm — <Inwn 
1 ton I ill Hi; d.uhnlit O'f wvlieie 
Pi iu now eiili lot in iliti take , 

Beauts foi his -mull weeds, 

1 ni tile lin'd 11 i'iH' . 1 )e makes 
linn tin an A whom sir leads. 

W HOEVER has hud opportunity of acquaintance with 
society in New England during the last twenty-five 
years, with those middle and with Ihose leading sections that 
may constitute any just representation of the character and 
aim of the community, will hu\e been struck with the great 
activity of thought and experimenting. His attention must be 
commanded by the signs (hat the Church, or religious party, 
is falling from the Church nominal, and is appearing m 
temperance and non-resistance societies, in movements of 
abolitionists and of socialists, and in very significant assem¬ 
blies, called Sabbath and Bible Conventions,—composed of 
ultraists, of Beckers, of all the soul of the soldiery of dissent, 
and meeting to call in question the authority of the Sabbath, 
of the priesthood, and of tlx- Church. In these movements 
nothing was more remarkable than the discontent they begot 
in the movers. The spirit of protest and of detachment drove 
the members of these Conventions to bear testimony against 
the Church, and immediately afterward to declare their dis¬ 
content with these Conventions, their independence of their 
colleagues, and their impatience of the methods whereby they 
were working. They defied each other, like a congress of 
kings, each ot whom had a realm to rule, and a way of his own 
that made concert unprofitable. What a fertility of projects 
for the salvation of the world! One apostle. thought aU men 
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should go to farming; and another, that no man should buy 
or sell—that the use of money was the cardinal evil; another, 
that the mischief was in our diet, that we eat and drink 
damnation. These made unleavened bread, and were foes to 
the death to fermentation. It was in vain urged by the 
housewife that (hid made yeast, as well as dough, and loves 
fermentation just as dearly as He loves vegetation; that 
fermentation develops the saccharine element in the grain, and 
makes it more palatable and more digestible. No; they wish 
the pure wheat, and will die but shall not ferment. Stop, 
deal - nature, these incessant advances of thine, let us scotch 
these ever-rolling wheels! Others at 1<nked the system of 
agriculture; theu.se of animal manures in fanning; and the 
tyranny of man over brute nntuie, tht so abuses polluted his 
food. The ox must he taken from the plough, ami the horse 
from the earl, the hundred acres of the farm must he spaded, 
and the man must walk wherever boats and locomotives will 
not carry him. liven the in-ect world was to be defended,— 
that had been too long neglected. and a society for the pro¬ 
tection of ground-worm-, slugs, and mosquitos was to be 
incorporated without delay. \\ ith these appeared the adepts 
of homoeopathy, of hydropathy, of nn sniensm, of phrenology, 
and* their wonderful theones of the Christian miracles! 
Others assailed particular volutions. as that of the lawyer, 
thut of the men limit, of the* manufacturer, of the clergyman, 
of the scholar. J.)tlu r.s attack) d the institution oi marriage as 
the fountain of social t\ ils. Others devoted themselves to the 
worrying of churches and meetings for public worship; and 
the fertile forms of Antinoiin.ini-m among the elder Puritans 
seemed to have their match in the plenty of the new harvest of 
reform. 

With this din of opinion and debate there was a keener 
scrutiny of institutions and domestic life than any we had 
known; there was sim ere protesting against existing evils, and 
there were changes of employment dictated by conscience. 
No doubt there was plentiful vapouring, and oases of back¬ 
sliding might occur. Hut in each of these movements emerged 
a good result, a tendency to the adoption of simpler methods, 
and an assertion of the Sufficiency of the private man. Thus 
it was directly in the spirit and genius of the age, what 
happened in one instance, when a Church censured and 
threatened to excommunicate one of its members, on account 
of the somewhat hostile paid to the Church which his conscience 
led him to take in the anti-&lavery'"busiiie.s8, the threatened 
individual immediately excommunicated the Church in a public 
and formal process. This has been several times repeated It 
was excellent when it was done the first time, but, of course, 
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loses all value when it is copied. Every project in the history 
of reform, no matter how violent and surprising, is good 
.when it is the dictate of a man’s genius and constitution, but 
very dull and suspicious when adopted from another. It ie 
right and beautiful in any man to say, ‘ I will take this coat, 
or this book, or this measure of corn of yours,’—in whom we 
see the act to be original, and to flow from the whole spirit 
and faith of him ; for then that taking will have a giving as 
free and divine: but we are very easily disposed to resist the 
same generosity of speech when we miss originality and truth 
to character in it. 

There was in all the practical activities of New England, for 
the last quarter of a century, a gradual withdrawal of tender 
consciences from the social organisations. There is observable 
throughout, the contest between mechanical and spiritual 
methods, hut with a steady tendency of the thoughtful and 
virtuous to a deeper belief and reliance on spiritual facts. 

In politics, for example, it is easy to see the progress of 
dissent. The country is full of rebellion; the country is full 
of kings. Hands off! let there be no control and no inter¬ 
ference in the administration of the affairs of this kingdom of 
me. Hence the growth of the doctrine and of the party of 
Free Trade, and the willingness to try that experiment, iir the 
face of what appeal- incontestable facts. I confess the motto 
of the ‘Globe’ newspaper is so attractive to me that I cun 
seldom find much appetite to read what is below it in its 
columns. “ The world is governed too much.” So the country 
is frequently affording solitary examples of resistance to the 
government, solitary nullificrs, who throw themselves on their 
reserved rights; nay, who have reserved ail tbeir rights; who 
-eply to the assessor, and to the clerk of court, that they do 
not knew the State; and embarrass the courts of law by non- 
juring, and the commander-in-chief of the militia by non- 
resistance. 

The same disposition to scrutiny and dissent appeared in 
civil, festive, neighbourly, and domestic society. A restless, 
prying, conscientious criticism broke out m unexpected 
quarters. Who gave me the money with which I bought my 
coatP Why should professional labour and that of the 
counting-house be paid so disproportionately to the labour of 
the porter and wood-sawyer? 'This whole business of Trade 
gives me to pause and think, as it constitutes false relations 
between men; inasmuch as I am prone to count myself re¬ 
lieved of any responsibility to behave well and nobly to that 
person whom I pay with money; whereas if I had not that 
commodity, I should be put on my good behaviour in all 
companies, and man would be a benefactor to man, as being 
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himself his only certifWte that he had a right to those aids 
and services wnich each asked of the other. Am I not too 
protected a person ? is there not a wide disparity between the 
Jot of me and the lot of thee, my poor brother, my poor sister? 
Am I not defrauded of my best culture in the loss of those 
gymnastics which manual labour aiid the emergencies of 
poverty constitute ? I find nothing healthful or exalting in 
the smooth conventions of society; I do not like the close air 
of saloons. 1 begin to suspect myself to be a prisoner, though 
treated with all this courtesy and luxury. I pay a destructive 
tax in my conformity. 

The’eame insatiable criticism may be traced in the efforts 
for the reform of Education. The popular education has been 
taxed with a want of truth and nature. It was complained 
that an education to things was not given. We are students 
of words: we are shut up in schools, and colleges, and recita¬ 
tion-rooms for ten or fifteen years, and come out at last with a 
bag of wind, a memory of words, and do not know a thing. 
We cannot use our hands, or our legs, or our eyes, or our 
anns. We do not know an edible loot in the woods, we 
cannot tell our <‘mirse by the stars, nor the hour of the day by 
the sun. It i» well if wo can swim and skate. We are afraid 
of a horse, of a cow. of a dog. of a snake, of a spider. The 
Reman rule was. to teach a boy nothing that he could not 
learn standing. The old English rule was. ‘All summer in the 
field, and all winter in the study.’ And it seems as if a man 
should learn to plant, or to fish, or to hunt, that he might 
secure his subsistence at all events, and not he painful to his 
friends and fellow-men. The lessons of science should be 
experimental also. The sight of the planet through a tele¬ 
scope is worth all the course on astronomy; the shock of the 
electric spark in the elbow outvalues all the theories; the 
taste of the nitrous oxide, the firing of an artificial volcano, are 
better than volumes of chemistry. 

One of the traits of the new spirit is the inquisition it fixed 
on our scholastic devotion to the dead languages. The ancient 
languages, with great beauty of structure, contain wonderful 
remains of genius, which draw, and always will draw, certain 
like-minded men,—Greek men, and Roman men, in all coun¬ 
tries, to tlieir study; but by a wonderful drowsiness of usage, 
they had exacted the study of all men. Once ;say two centimes 
ago) Latin and Greek had a strict relation to all the science 
and culture there was in Europe, and the Mathematics had a 
momentary importance at some era of activity in physical 
science. These things became stereotyped as education, as the 
manner of men is. But the Good Spirit never cared for the 
colleges, and though all men and boys were now drilled in 
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Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, it had quite left these shells 
high and dry on the beach, and was now creating and feeding 
other matters at other ends of the world. But, m a hundred 
high schools and colleges this warfare against common sense 
still goes on. Four, or rx, or ten years, the pupil is parsing 
Greek and Latin, and as soon as he leaves the University, as it 
is ludicrously styled, he shuts those books for the last time. 
Some thousands of young men are graduated at our colleges 
in this country every year, and the persons who, at forty years, 
still read Greek, can all be counted on your hand. 1 never 
met with ten. Four or the persons 1 have seen who read 
Plato. • 

But is not this absurd, that the whole liberal talent of this 
country should lie directed in its best years on studies which 
lead to nothing ? What was the consequence ? Some intelli¬ 
gent persons said or thought. ‘ Is that dree], and Latin some 
spell to conjure with, and not words of reason ! J If the physi¬ 
cian, the lawyer, the divine, never u»c it to come at their ends, 
I need never learn it to come at, mine. Conjuring is gone out 
of fashion, and I will omit this conjugating, and go straight to 
affairs.’ So they jumped the Greek and Latin, and read law, 
medicine, or sermons, without it. To the astonishment of all, 
the self-made men took even ground at once with the oldest of 
the regular graduates, and in a few nruiflib the most con¬ 
servative circles of Boston and Now York had quite for¬ 
gotten who of their gownsmen win college-bred, and who warn 
not. 

One tendency appears alike in tlm philosophical speculation 
and in the rudest democrat u al niovv ment-,, through all the 
petulance and all the puerility, the vvidi. namely, to cast aside 
the superfluous, and arme at short methods, urgixl, as I sup¬ 
pose, by an intuition that the human spirit is equal to all 
emergencies, alone, and that man is m ,iv often injured than 
helped by the means he u ,es. 

I conceive this gradual easting off of material aids, and the 
indication of growing trust in the private, self-supplied powers 
of the individual, to lie the aftinuuiivc principle of the recent 
philosophy; and that it is feeling us own profound truth, and 
is reaching forward at this very hour to the happiest conclu¬ 
sions. I readily concede that in this, as in every period of 
intellectual activity, there 1 uo- been u noise of denial and pro¬ 
test; much was .to lie rousted, much was to be got rid of by 
those who were reared in the old, before they could begin to 
affirm and to construct. Many a reformer perishes in his re¬ 
moval of rubbish,—and that makes the offensiveness of the class. 
They are partial; they are not equal to the work they pretend! 
They- lose their way; in the assault on the kingdom of dark- 
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cess they expend all their energy on some accidental evil, and 
lose their sanity and power of benefit. It is of little moment 
that one or two, or twenty errors of our social system be cor¬ 
rected, but of much that the man be in his senses. 

The criticism and attack on institutions which we have wit¬ 
nessed, has made one thing plain, that society gams nothing 
whilst a man, not himself renovated, attempts to renovate 
things around him lie has become tediously good m some 
particular, but negligent or narrow m the rest, and hypocrisy 
and vanity are often the disgusting result. 

It is handsomer to remain in the establishment better than 
the establishment, and conduit that in the best manner, than 
to make a sally against evil hy some single improvement, with¬ 
out supporting it hy a total regeiiemtion. Do not he so vain 
of your one objection Do jou think tlu le is only one ? Alas! 
my good friend, there is no pail <d society or of life better 
than any other part All out thing'- are right and wrong 
together. The wave of evil wash) sail our institutions alike. 
Do you complain of out M.imagi ? ()ur niumage is no worse 
than our cum at ion, our diet, our fruit, our social customs. 
Do you complain of the law- oi Ibopeitj > it is apedantryto 
give such importance to tlu m Can we not play the game of 
life with these counteis, as well a- with those, in the institu¬ 
tion of property as well us out of it r Let into it the new and 
renewing pnm ljile t>t love, ami ptopt rtv will he universality. 
No one gives the impie-sion <>i snpenoutj to the institution, 
winch he must give who will i< ioim it It makes no difference 
what you suj jou must make me feel that you are aloof from 
it, hy jour natural and supcinatmal advantages, do easily see 
to the end of it—do see how man can do without it Now all 
men are on one side No man deserves to he heard against 
property. Only Love, only an idea, is against property, as we 
hold it. 

I cannot afford to be mitable and captious, nor to waste all 
my time in atta< Ls. If I should go out of church whenever I 
hear a false statement. T could never stay there five minutes. 
But why come out ? the street i- as false as the church, and 
when I get to my house, or to my manners, or to my speech, 
I have not got away from the lie. When we see an eager 
as Bailout of one of these wrongs, a special reformer, we feel 
like asking him, What right have you. sir, to your one virtue? 
ls vix-tue piecemeal? This is a jewel amidst the rags of a 
beggar. 

In another way the right will be vindicated. In the midst 
of abuses, in the heart of cities, in the aisles of false churches, 
alike in one place and in another—wherever, namely, a just 
and heroic soul finds itself, there it will do what is next at 
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aatad, and by the new quality of character it shall put forth, it 
shall abrogate that old condition, law or school in which 
it stands, before the law of its own mind. 

If partiality was one fault of the movement party, the other 
defect was their reliance on Association. Doubts such as those 
I have intimated drove many good persons to agitate the ques¬ 
tions of social reform. But the revolt against the spirit of 
commerce, the spirit of aristocracy, and the inveterate abuses 
of cities, did not appear possible to individuals; and to do 
battle against numbers, they armed themselves with numbers, 
and against concert, they relied on new concert. 

Following, or advancing beyond the ideas of St. Simon, 
of Fourier, and of Owen, three communities have already been 
formed in Massachusetts on kindred plans, and many more in 
the country at large. They aim to give every member a share 
in the manual labour, to give an equal reward to labour and to 
talent, and to unite a liberal culture with an education tc 
labour. The scheme offers, by the economies of associated 
labour and expense, to make every member rich on the same 
amount of property that, in separate families, would leave 
every member poor. These new associations are composed 
of men and women of superior talents and sentiments ; yet it 
may easily be questioned whether such a community will draw, 
except in its beginnings, the able and the good; whether those 
who have energy will not prefer their chance of superiority 
and power in the world to the humble certainties of the asso¬ 
ciation; whether such a retreat docs not promise to become 
an asylum to those who have tried and failed, rather than 
a field to the strong ; anil whether the members will not neces¬ 
sarily he fractions of men, because each finds that he cannot 
enter it without some compromise. Friendship and asso¬ 
ciation are very fine things, and a grand phalanx of the best of 
the human race, banded for some catholic object: yes, excel¬ 
lent ; but remember that no society can ever be so large as one 
man. He in his friendship, in his natural and momentary 
associations, doubles or multiplies himself; but in the hour in 
which he mortgages himself to two, or ten, or twenty, he 
dwarfs himself below the stature of one. 

But the men of less faith could not thus believe, and to such, 
concert appears the sole specific of strength. I have failed 
and you have failed, but perhaps together we shall not fail. 
Our housekeeping is not satisfactory to us, hut perhaps a 
phalanx, a community, might be. Many of us have differed in- 
opinion, and we could find no man who could make the truth 

F lain, but possibly a college or an ecclesiastical council might. 

have not been able either to persuade my brother or to prevail 
on myself to disuse the traffic or the potation of brandy, but 
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perl aps a pledge of total abstinence might effectually restrain 
us. The candidate my party votes for is not to lie trusted 
with a dollar; but he will be honest in the Senate, for we can 
bring public opinion to bear on him. Thus concert was the 
specific in all cases, But concert is neither better nor worse, 
neither more nor less potent than individual force. All the 
men in the world cannot make a statue walk and speak, cannot 
make a drop of blood, or a blade of grass, any more than one 
man can. But let there be one man, let there be truth in two 
men, in ten men, then is concert for the first time possible, 
because the force which moves the world is a new quality, and 
can never be furnished by adding v hatever quantities of a dif¬ 
ferent kind. What is the use of the eoneert of the false and 
disunited P There can be no concert in two where there is no 
concert in one. When the individual is not individual, but is 
dual; when his thoughts look one way and his actions another; 
when his faith is traversed by his habits; when his will, en¬ 
lightened by reason, is warped by his sense; when with one 
hand he rows, and with the other backs water, what concert 
can be ? 

I do not wonder at the interest these projects inspire. The 
world is awaking to the idea of union, and these experiments 
show what it is thinking of. It is and will be magic. Men 
will live and communicate, and plough, and reap, and govern, 
as by added ethereal power, when once they are united ; as in 
a celebrated experiment, by expiration and respiration exactly 
together, four persons lift a heavy man from the ground by 
the little finger only, and without sense of weight. But this 
union must be inward, and not one of covenants, and is to be 
reached by a reverse of the methods they use. The union is 
only perfect when all the uniters are isolated. It is the union 
of triends who live in different streets or towns. Each man. if 
he attempts to join himself to others, is on all sides cramped 
and diminished of his proportion; and the stricter the union 
the smaller and the more pitiful he is. But leave him alone, 
to recognize in every hour and place the secret soul, he 
will go up and down doing the works of a true member, 
and to the astonishment of all, the work will be done with 
concert though no man spoke. Government will be adaman¬ 
tine without any governor. The union must be ideal in 
actual individualism. 

I pass to the indication in some particulars of that faith in 
man which the heart is preaching to us in these days, and 
wtich engages the more regard, from the consideration cliat the 
speculations of one generation are the history of the next fol¬ 
lowing. 

in alluding jus 1 uuw vo our system of education, I spoke of 
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the dewiness of its details. But it iB open to graver criticism 
than the palsy of its members: it is a system of despair. The 
disease with which the human mind now labours is want of 
faith. Men do not believe in a power of education. We do 
not think we can speak to divine sentiments in man, and we do 
not try. "We renounce all high aims. We believe that the de¬ 
fects of so many perverse and so many frivolous people who 
make up society are organic, and society is a hospital of 
incurables. A man of good sense, but of little faith, whose 
compassion seemed to lead him to church as often as he went 
there, said to me “ that he liked to have concerts, and fairs, 
and churches, and other public amusements go on.” I am 
afraid the remark is too honest, and comes from the same 
origin as the nia.vim of the tyrant, "If you would rule the 
world quietly, you must keep it amused.” 1 notice, too, that 
the ground on which eminent public ser\ants urge the claims 
of popular education is l'ear: ' This country is filling up with 
thousands and millions of voter-, and you must educate them 
to keep them from our throats.’ We do not believe that any 
education, any system of philosophy, any inllueiiee of genius, 
will ever give depth of insight to a superficial mind. Having 
settled ourselves into this infidelity, our skill is expended to 
procure alleviations, diversion, opiates. VVo adorn the victim 
with manual skill, his tongue with languages, his body with 
inoffensive and comely manners. So June we cunningly hid 
the tragedy of limitation and imier death we cannot avert. Is 
it strange that society should fie devoured by a secret melan¬ 
choly, which breaks through all its smiles, and all its gaiety 
and games p 

But even one step farther our infidelity has gone. It 
appears that some doubt is felt by good and wise men whether 
really the happiness and probity of men are increased by the 
culture of the mind in those disciplines to which we give the 
name of education. Unhappily, too, the doubt comes from 
scholars, from persons who Lave tried these methods. In their 
experience, the scholar was not raised by the sacred thoughts 
amongst which he dwelt, but used them to selfish ends. He 
was a profane person, and became a showman, turning his 
gifts to a marketable use, and not to his own sustenance and 
growth. It was found that the intellect could he independently 
developed, that is, in separation from the man, as any single 
qrgan can be invigorated, and the result was monstrous. A 
canine appetite for knowledge was generated, wliieh must still 
be fed, but was never satisfied, and this knowledge not being 
directed on action, never took the character of substantial, 
humane truth, blessing those whom it entered. It gave the 
acholar certain powers of expression, the power of speech, the 
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power of poetry, of literary art, but it did not bring bim to 
peace, or to beneficence. 

When the literary class betray a destitution of faith, it is 
not strange that society should be disheartened and sensualized 
by unbelief. What remedy ? Life must be lived on a higher 
plane. We must go up to a higher platform, to which we are 
always invited to ascend; there the whole aspect of things 
changes. I resist the scepticism of our education and of our 
educated men. I do not believe that the differences of opinion 
and character in men are organic. I do not recognize, beside 
the class of the good and the wise, a permanent class of 
sceptics, or a class of conservatives, or of malignants, or of 
materialists. I do not believe in two classes. You remember 
the story of the poor woman who importuned King Philip of 
Macedon to grant her justice, which Philip refused: the 
woman exclaimed, ‘'I appeal:” the king, astonished, asked to 
whom she appealed: the woman replied. “from Philip drunk 
to Philip sober.'' The text will suit me very well. I believe 
not in two classes of men, but in man in two moods, in Philip 
drunk and Philip sober. I think, according to the yood-hearted 
word of Plato, ■* Unwillingly the soul is deprived of truth.” 
Iron conservative, miser, or thief, rio man is. but hy a supposed 
necessity.which he tolerates by shortness or torpidity of sight. 
The soul lets no man go without some visitations and holy days 
of a diviner presence. It would be easy to show, by a narrow 
scanning of any man’s biography, that we are not so wedded 
to our paltry performances of every kind, but that every man 
has at intervals the grace to scorn Ins performances in com¬ 
paring them with his belief of what he should do. that he 
puts himself on t he side of his enemies, listening gladly to 
what they say of him, and accusing himself of the same 
things. 

What is it men love in Genius but its infinite hope, which 
degrades all it has d< me ? Genius counts all its miracles poor 
and short. Its own idea it never executed. The Iliad, the 
Hamlet, the Doric column, the Roman arcli, the Gothic 
minster, the German anthem, when they are ended, the master 
casts behind him. How sinks the song in the waves pf melody 
which the universe pours over his soul! Before that, gracious 
Infinite, out of which he drew these few strokes, how mean 
they look, though the praises of the. world attend them. From 
the triumphs of his art he turns with desire to this greater 
defeat. Let those admire who will. With silent joy he sees 
himself to be capable of a beauty that eclipses ail which his 
hands have done, all which human hands have ever done. 

Well, we are all the children of genius, the children of virtue, 
—and feel th eir inspirations in our 1 appier hours. Is not every 
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man sometimes a Radical in politics ? Men are Conservatives 
when they are least vigorous, or when they are most luxurious. 
They are Conservatives after dinner, or before taking their 
rest; when they are sick, or aged: in the morning, or when 
their intellect or their conscience have been aroused, when 
they hear music, or when they read poetry, they are Radicals. 
In the circle of the Tankest Tories that could be collected in 
England, Old or New, let a powerful and stimulating intellect, 
a man of great heart and mind, .act on them, and very quickly 
these frozen conserx ators w ill yield to the friendly influence, 
these hopeless will begin to hope, those haters will begin to 
love, these immoveable statues will begin to spin and revolve. 
I cannot help recalling the fine anecdote which Warton relates 
of Bishop Berkeley, when lie was preparing to leave England, 
with his plan of planting the Gospel among the American 
Bavages. *■ Lord Bathurst told me that the members of the 
Seriblerus club, being met at bis house at dinner, they agreed 
to rally Berkeley, who was also liis guest, on his scheme at 
Bermudas. Berkeley, having listened to the many lively 
things they had to say, bogged to be heard in bis turn, and 
displayed his plan with such an astonishing ami animating 
force of eloquence and enthusiasm, that they were struck 
dumb, and, after some pause, rose up altogether with earnest¬ 
ness, exclaiming, ‘Let us set out with him immediately.’” 
Men in all ways are better than they seem. They like flattery 
for the moment, but they know the truth for their own. It is 
a foolish cowardice w Inch keeps us from trusting them, and 
speaking to them rude truth. They resent your honesty for 
an instant, they will thank you for it always. What is it we 
heartily wish of each other ? Is it to be pleased and flattered P 
No, but to be convicted and exposed, to be shamed out of our 
nonsense of all kinds, and madi men of, instead of ghosts and 
phantoms. We are weary of gliding ghost-like through the 
world, which is itself so slight and unreal. We crave a sense 
of reality, though it come in strokes of pain. I explain so,— 
by this manlike love of truth,—those excesses and errors into 
which souls of great vigour, but not equal insight, often fall. 
They feel the poverty at the bottom of all the seeming afflu¬ 
ence of the world. They know the speed with which they come 
straight through the thin masquerade, and conceive a disgust 
at the indigence of nature ; Rousseau, Mirabeau, Charles Fox, 
Napoleon, Byron,—and I could easily add names nearer home, 
of raging riders, who drive their steeds so hard, in the violence 
©£ living to forget its illusion: they would know the worst, 
and tread the floors of hell. The heroes of ancient and modern 
fame, Cimon, Themistocles, Alcibiades, Alexander, C»sar, have 
treated life and fortune aa a game to be well and skilfully 
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played, but tbe stake not to be so valued but that any time it 
could be held as a trifle light as air, and thrown up. Caesar, 
just before the battle of Pnaraalia, discourses with the Egyp¬ 
tian priest concerning the fountains of the Nile, and offers to 
quit the army, the empire, and Cleopatra, if he will show him 
those mysterious sources. 

The same magnanimity shows itself in our social relations, 
in the preference, namely, which each man gives to the society 
of superiors over that oi his equals. All that a man has will 
he give for right relations with his mates. All that he has 
will he give for an erect demeanour in every company, and on 
each occasion. He aims at such things as his neighbours 
prize, and gives bis days and nights, his talents and his heart, 
to strike a good stroke, to acquit himself in all men’s sight as 
a man. The consideration of an eminent citizen, of a noted 
merchant, of a man of mark in his profession, naval and 
military honour, a general’s commission, a marshal’s baton, 
a ducal coronet, the laurel of poets, and, anyhow procured, the 
acknowledgment of eminent merit, have this lustre for each 
candidate, that they enable him to walk erect and unashamed 
in the presence of some persons before whom he felt himself 
inferior. Hat ing raised himself to this rank, having established 
his equality with class after class of those with whom he would 
live well, he still finds certain others before whom he cannot 


possess himself, bemuse they have somewhat fairer, somewhat 
grander, somewhat purer, which extorts homage of him. Is 
his ambition pure ? then will his laurels and his possessions 
seem worthless: instead of avoiding these men who make his 
fine gold dim, he will east all behind him. and seek their society 
only; woo and embrace this his humiliation and mortification, 
until he shall know why his eye sinks, his voice is husky, and 
his brilliant talents are paralyzed in this presence. He is sure 
that the soul which gives the lie to all things will tell none. 
His constitution will not mislead him. If it cannot carry 
itself as it ought, high and unuiatehable in the presence of 
any man, if the secret oracles whose whisper makes the sweet¬ 
ness and dignity of his life do here withdraw and accompany 
him no longer, it is time to undervalue what he has valued, to 
dispossess himself of what he has acquired, and with Ciesar, to 
take in his hand the army, tbe empire, and Cleopatra, and 
Bay, “ All these will I relinquish if you will show me the 
fountains of the Nile.” Dear to us are those who love us; 
the swift moments we spend with them are a compensation 
for a great deal of misery; they enlarge our life;—but dearer 
are those who reject us as unworthy, for they add another 
life: they build a heaven before us whereof we had net 
dreamed, and thereby supply to us new powers out of tbe 
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recesses of the spirit, and urge us to new and unattempted 
performances. 

As every man at heart wishes the best and not inferior 
society, wishes to be convicted of his error, and to come to 
himself, so he wishes that the same healing should not stop in 
his t-ought, but should penetrate his will or active power. 
The selfish man suffers more from his selfishness than he from 
whom that selfishness withholds some important benefit. 
What he most wishes is to be lifted to some higher platform, 
that he may see beyond his present fear the transalpine good, 
so that his fear, his coldness, his custom may he broken lip 
like fragments of ice. melted and carried away in the great 
stream of good will. JDo you ask my aid r 1 I also wish to be a 
benefactor. 1 wish more to be a benefactor and servant than 
you wish to he served by me, and surely the greatest good 
fortune that could bei'al mo is precisely to be so moved by you 
that I should say, ‘ Take me and all mine, uud use me and 
mine freely to your ends!' for, I < ould not say it, otherwise 
than because a great enlargement had none to my heart and 
|^dnd, which made me superior to my fortunes. Here we are 
paralyzed with fear; we hold on t«> our lit tic properties, house 
and land, office and money, for the bread which they have in 
our experience yielded us. although wo confess that our being 
does not flow through them. We desire to be made great, we 
desire to be touched with that fire which shall command this 
ice to stream, and make our existent e a benefit. If, therefore, 
we start objections to your project, O friend of the slave, or 
friend of the poor, or of the race, understand well that it is 
because we wish to drive you to drive us into your measures. 
We wish to hear ourselves confuted. We are haunted with 
a belief that you have a set ret which it would highliest advan¬ 
tage us to learn, and we would ft me you to impart it to us, 
though it should bring us to prison or to worse extremity. 

Nothing shall warp me from the belief that every man is a 
lover of truth. There is no pure lie, no pure malignity in 
nature. The entertainment of the proposition of depravity is 
the last profligacy and profanation. There is no scepticism, 
no atheism hut that. Could it be received into common belief, 
suicide would unpeople the planet. It lias had a name to live 
in some dogmatic theology, but each man’s innocence and his 
real liking of his neighbour have kept it a dead letter. I 
remember standing at the polls one day, when the auger of 
the political contest gave a certain grinmess to the faces of the 
independent electors, and a good man at my side looking on 
the people, remarked, “ I am satisfied that the largest part of 
these men, on either side, mean to vote right.” I suppose, 
considerate observers looking at the masses of men in their 
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blameless and in their equivocal actions, -will assent, that in 
spite of selfishness and frivolity, the general purpose in the 
great number of persons is fidelity. The reason -why any one 
refuses his assent to your opinion, or his aid to your benevolent 
design, is in you: he refuses to accept you as a bringer of 
truth, because, though you think you have it, he feels that you 
have it not. You have not given him the authentic sign. 

If it were worth while to run into details, this general 
doctrine of the latent but ever-soliciting Spirit, it would be 
easy to adduce illustration in particulars of a man’s equality 
to the Church, of his equality to the state, and of his equality 
to every other man. It is yet in all men’s memory, that, a few 
years ago, the liberal (Jliureheh complained that the Cal virus tie 
Church denied to them the name of Christian. I think the 
complaint was confession : a religious Church would not com¬ 
plain. A religious man like Behmen. Fox. or Swedenborg, is 
pot irritated by Mauling the sum tion <>f the Church, but the 
Church feels the accusation of his presence and belief. 

It only needs that, a just man should walk in our streets, to 
make it appear how pitiful and inartificial a contrivance ia 
our legislation. The man whose part is taken, and who does 
not wait for society in anything, has a power which society 
cannot choose but feel. The familiar experiment, called the 
hydrostatic paradox, iu which a capillary column of water 
balances the ocean, is a symbol of the relation of one man to 
the whole family of men. The who Dandamis, on hearing the 
lives of Socrates, Pythagoras, au<l Diogenes read, ‘‘judged 
them to be great men every way, excepting that they were 
too much subjected to the reverence of the laws, which to 
second and authorize, true virtue must abate very much of its 
original vigour.” 

And as a man is equal to the Church, and equal to the state, 
so he is equal to every other man. The disparities of power in 
men are superficial, and all frank and searching conversation, 
in which a man lays himself open to his brother, apprizes each 
of their radical unity. When two persons sit and converse in 
a thoroughly good understanding, the remark is sure to he 
made, ‘ See how we have disputed about words !’ Let a clear, 
apprehensive mind, such as every mau knows among his 
friends, converse with the most commanding poetic genius, 
I think it would appear that there was no inequality such as 
men fancy between them; that a perfect understanding, a 
like receiving, a like perceiving, abolished differences, and the 
poet would confess that his creative, imagination gave him no 
deep advantage, but only the superficial one, that he could 
express himself, and the other could not; that his advantage 
was a knack, which might impose on indolent men, but could 
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not impose on lovers of truth; for they know the tax of talent, 
or, what a price of greatness the power of expression too often 
pays. I believe it is the conviction of the purest men, that the 
net amount of man and man does not much vary. Each is 
incomparably superior to his companion in some faculty. 
His want of skill in other directions has added to his fitness 
for his own work. Each seems to have some compensation 
yielded to him by his infirmity, and every hindrance operates 
as a concentration of his force. 

These and the like experiences ini'mate that man stands in 
strict connection with a higher fact never yet manifested. 
There is power over and behind us, and we are the channels of 
its communications. We seek to say thus and so, and over 
our head some spirit sits, which contradicts what we say. We 
would persuade our follow to this or that; another self within 
our eyes dissuades him. That which we keep back, thiB 
reveals. In vain we compose our faces and our words; it 
holds uncontrollable communication with the enemy, and he 
answers civilly to us, but believes the spirit. Wc exclaim, 
‘ There’s a traitor in the house !’ but at last it appears that he 
is the true man, and I am the traitor. This open channel to 
the highest life is the first and last reality, so subtle, so quiet, 
yet so tenacious, that although I have never expressed the 
truth, and although I have never beard the expression of it 
from any other, I know that the whole truth is here for me. 
What if I cannot answer your questions ? I am not pained 
that I cannot frame a reply to the question. What is the 
operation we call Providence r There lies the unspoken thing, 
present, omnipresent. Every time we converse, we seek to 
translate'it into speech, but whether we lut, or whether we 
miss, we have the fact. Every discourse is an approximate 
answer; but it is of small consequence that we do not /get it 
into verbs and nouns, whilst it abides for contemplation 
for ever. 

If the auguries of the prophesying heart shall make them¬ 
selves good in time, the man who shall be born, whose advent 
men and events prepare and foreshow, is one who shall enjoy 
his connection with a higher life, with the man within man; 
shall destroy distrust by his trust, shall use his native but 
forgotten methods, shall not take counsel of flesh and blood, 
but shall rely on the Law alive and beautiful, which works 
over our heads and under our feet. Pitiless, it avails itself of 
our success, when we obey it, and of our ruin, when we con¬ 
travene it. Men are all sec ret believers in it, else the word' 
justice would have no meaning: they believe that the best is 
the true; that right is done at last, or chaos would come. It 
rewards actions after their nature, and not after the design of 
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fehc agent. ‘Work,’ it sait.h u> man. ‘in every hour, paid or 
unpaid; see only that tliou work, and thou canst not escape the 
reward: whether thy Work be fine or coarse, planting corn or 
writing epics, so only it be honest work, done to thine own 
approbation, it shall earn a reward to the senses as well as to 
the thought: no matter how often defeated, you are horn to 
victory. The reward of a thing well done is to have done it.’ 

As soon as a man is wonted to look beyond surfaces, and to see 
how this high will prevails without an exception or an interval, 
he settles himself into serenity. He can already rely on the 
laws of gravity, that every stone will fall where it is due; 
the good globe is faithful, and carries us securely through the 
celestial spaces, anxious or resigned : we need not interfere to 
help it on, and he will learn, one day, the mild lesson they 
teach, that our own orbit is all our task, and we, need not assist 
the administration of the universe. Do not be so impatient to 
set the town right concerning the unfounded pretensions and 
the false reputation of certain men of standing. They are 
labouring harder to set the town right concerning themselves, 
and will certainly succeed. Suppress for a few days your 
criticism on the insufficiency of this or that teacher or ex¬ 
perimenter, and lie will have demonstrated his insufficiency’ to 
all men’s eyes. In like manner, let a man full into the divine 
circuits, and he is enlarged. Obedience to bis genius is the 
only liberating influence. We wi-.li to escape from subjection, 
and a sense of inferiority—and we make self-denying ordi¬ 
nances, we drink water, we cat grass, wo refuse the laws, we 
go to jail: it is all in vain; only by obedience to his genius, 
only by the freest activity in the way constitutional to him, 
does an angel seem to arise before a man, and lead him by the 
hand out of all the wards of the prison. 

That which befits us, embosomed in beauty and wonder as, 
we are, is cheerfulness and courage, and the endeavour to 
realise our aspirations. The life of man is the tine romance, 
which, when it is valiantly conducted, will yield the imagina¬ 
tion a higher joy than any fiction. All around us, what 
powers are wrapped up under the coarse mattings of custom, 
and all wonder prevented. It ’is so wonderful to our neuro¬ 
logists that a man can sec without his eyes, that it does not 
occur to them that it is just as wonderful that he should see 
with them; and that is ever the difference between the wise 
and the unwise: the latter wonders at what is unusual, the 
wise man wonders at the usual. Shall not the heart which has 
received so much trust the Power by which it lives ? May it 
not quit other leadings, and listen to the Soul that has guided 
it so gently, and taught it so much, secure that the future will 
be worthy of the past ? 

VOL. I. * 
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REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


I.-USES OF GREAT MEN. 

I T is natural to believe in great men. If the companions of 
our childhood should turn out to be heroes, and their condi¬ 
tion regal, it would not surprise us. All mythology opens with 
demigods, and the circumstance is high and poetic; that is, 
their genius is paramount. In the legends of the Gautama, 
the first men ate the earth, and found it deliciously sweet. 

Nature seems to exist for the excellent. The world is upheld 
by the veracity of good men: i hey make the earth wholesome. 
They who lived with them found life glad and’ nutritious. 
Life is sweet and tolerable only in our belief'in such society; 
and actually, or ideally, we manage to live with superiors. 
We call our children and our lands by their names. Their 
names are wrought into the verbs of language, their works 
and effigies are in our houses, aud every circumstance of the 
day recalls an anecdote of them. 

The search after the great is the dream of youth, and the 
most serious occupation of manhood. We travel into foreign 
parts to find his works—if possible, to get a glimpse of him. 
But we are put off with fortune inoicad. You say the English 
are practical; the Germans are hospitable; in Yaleneia the 
climate is delicious ; and in the hills of the Sacramento there 
is gold for the gathering. Yes; hut I do not travel to find 
comfortable, rich, and hospitable people, or clear sky, or ingots 
that cost too much. But if there were any magnet that would 
point to the countries and houses where are the persons who 
are intrinsically rich and powerful, I would sell all, and buy it, 
and put myself on the road to-day. 

The race goes with us on their credit. The knowledge that 
in the city is a man who invented the railroad, raises the credit 
of all the citizens. But enormous populations, if they be 
beggars, are disgusting, like moving cheese, like hills of ants, 
or of fleas—the more, the worse. 

Our religion is the love and cherishing of these patrons. 
The gods of fable are the shining moments of great men. Wo 
run all our vessels into one mould. Our colossal theologies 
of Judaism, Christism, Buddhism, Mahometism, are the ne- 
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seas ary and structural action of the human mind. The student 
of history is like a man going into a warehouse to buy cloths 
or carpets. He fancies he has a new article. If he go to the 
factory, he shall find that his new stuff still repeats the scrolls 
and rosettes which are found, on the interior walls of the 
pyramids of Thebes. Our theism is the purification of the 
human mind. M:in can paint, or* make, or think nothing but 
man. He believes that the great material elements had their 
origin from his thought. And our philosophy finds one essence 
collected or distributed. 

If now we proceed to inquire into the kinds of service we 
derive from others, let us be warned of the danger of modern 
studies, and begin low enough. We must not contend against 
love, or deny the substantial existence of other people. I 
know not what would happen to n.s. We have social strengths. 
Our affection towards others creates a sort'of vantage or pur¬ 
chase which nothing will supply. I can do that by another 
which I cannot do alone. I can say to you what I cannot first 
say to myself. Other men aie lenses through which we read 
our own minds. Each man seeks those of different quality 
from his own, and such as are good of their kind ; that is, he 
seeks other men. and the otkerc*t. The stronger the nature 
the more it is reactive. Let us have the quality pure. A little, 
genius let us leave alone. A main difference betwixt men is, 
whether they attend their own affair or not. Man is that noble 
endogenous plant which grows, like the palm, from within 
outward. His own affair, though impossible to others, he can 
open with celerity and in sport. It is easy to sugar to be 
sweet, and to nitre to he salt. We take a great deal of pains 
to waylay and entrap that which of itself will f;ill into our 
hands. I count him a great man who inhabits a higher sphere 
of thought, into which other men rise with labour and dif¬ 
ficulty ; he has hut to open his eyes to see things in a tine 
light, and in large relations; whilst they must make painful 
corrections, and keep a vigilant eye on many sources of error. 
His service to us is of like sort. It costs a beautiful person 
no exertion to paint her image on our eyes ; yet how splendid 
is that benefit! It costs no more for a wise soul to convey 
his quality to other men. And every one can do his best thing 
easiest. “ Peu, do moyens, beauccrup d'effet.'’ He is great who 
is what he is from nature, and who never reminds us of others. 

But he must be related to us, and our life receive from him 
some promise of explanation. I cannot tell what I would 
know; but I have observed there are persons who, in their 
character and actions, answer questions which I have not skill 
to put. One mar. answers some question which none of hi; 
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contemporaries put, and is isolated. The past and passing 
religions and philosophies answer some other question. Cer- 
tain men affect ns as rich possibilities, but helplesB to them- • 
selves and to their times—the sport, perhaps, of some instinct 
that rules in the air;—they do not speak to our want. But 
the great are near; we know them at sight. They satisfy 
expectation, and fall into place. What is good is effective, 
generative; makes for itself room, food, and allies. A sound 
apple produces seed,—a hybrid does not. Is a man in his 
place, he is constructive, fertile, magnetic, inundating armies 
with his purpose, which is thus executed. The river makes its 
own shores, and each legitimate idea makes its own channels 
and welcome—harvests for food, institutions for expression, 
weapons to fight with, and disciples to explain it. The true 
artist has the planet for his pedestal; the adventurer, after 
years of strife, has nothing broader than his own shoes. 

Our common discourse respects two kinds of use or service 
from superior men. Direct giving is agreeable to the early 
belief of men; direct giving of material or metaphysical aid, 
as of health, eternal youth, fine senses, arts of healing, magical 
power, and prophecy. The boy believes there is a teacher who 
can sell him wisdom. Churches believe in imputed merit. 
But, in strictness, we are not much cognizant of direct serving. 
Man is endogenous, and education is his unfolding. The aid 
we have from others is mechanical, compared with the dis¬ 
coveries of nature in us. What is thus learned is delightful 
in the doing, and the effect remains. Bight ethics are central, 
and go from the soul outward. Gift is contrary to the law of 
the universe. Serving others is serving ns. I must absolve 
me to myself. ‘ Mind thy affair.’ says the spirit:—‘coxcomb, 
would you meddle will: the skies, or with other people ?’ 
Indirect service is left. Men have a pictorial or representative 
quality, and serve us in the intellect. Bchmeu and Swedenborg 
saw that things were representative. Men are also represen¬ 
tative; first, of things, and secondly, of ideas. 

As plants convert the minerals into food for animals, so each 
man converts some raw material in nature to human use. The 
inventors of fire, electrieit.y, magnetism, iron, lead, glasB, linen, 
silk, cotton; the makers of tools; the inventor of decimal 
notation; the geometer; the engineer; the musician,—severally 
make an easy way for all, through unknown and impossible 
confusions. Each man is by secret liking connected with 
some district of nature, whose agent and interpreter he is; as 
Linmcus, of plants; Huber, of bees; Erics, of lichens; Van 
Mona, of pears; Dalton, of atomic forms; Euclid, of lines; 
Newton, of fluxions. 

A man is a centre for nature, running out threads of rela- 
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■jrtn through everything, fluid and solid, material and elemental. 
The earth rolls; every clod and stone comes to the meridian : 
so every'organ, function, acid, crystal, grain of dust, has its 
relation to the brain. It waits long, but itB turn comes. 
Each plant has its parasite, and each created thing its lover 
and poet. Justice has already been done to steam, to iron, tc 
wood, to coal, to loadstone, to iodine, to coni, and cotton ; but 
how few materials are yet used by our arts! The mass 
of creatures and of qualities are still hid and expectant. It 
would seem as if each waited, like the enchanted princess in 
fairy tales, for a destined human deliverer. Each must he 
disenchanted, and walk forth fo the day in human shape. In 
the history of discovery the ripe and latent truth seems to 
have fashioned a brain for itself. A magnet must be made 
man in some Gilbert, or Swedenborg, or Oersted, before the 
general mind can come to entertain irs powers. 

If we limit"ourselves to the first advantages;—a sober grace 
adheres to the mineral and botanic kingdoms, which, in the 
highest moments, conus up as the charm of nature,—the 
glitter of the spar, the surcuess of affinity, the veracity of 
angles. Light and darkness, beat and cold, hunger and food, 
sweet and sour, solid, liquid, and gas. circle ns round in a wreath 
of pleasures, and, by (heir agreeable quarrel, beguile the day 
of life. The eye repeats every day the first eulogy on things 
—“ He saw that they were good.” We know where to find 
them; and these performers are relished all the more after a 
little experience of the pretending races. We are entitled, 
also, to higher advantages. Something is wanting to science 
until it has been huinani/ed. The table of logarithms is one 
thing, and its vital play in botany, music, optics, and architec¬ 
ture, another. There a tv advancements to numbers, anatomy, 
architecture, astronomy, little suspected at first, when, by 
union with intellect and will, they ascend into the life, mid 
reappear in conversation, ehar.uter. and polities. 

’ But this comes later. We speak now only of our acquaint¬ 
ance with them in their own sphere, and the way in which 
they seem to fascinate and draw to them some genius w’ho 
occupies himself with one thing all his life long. The pos- 
aibihty of interpretation lies in the identity of the observer 
with the observed. Each material thing lias its celestial side; 
has its translation, through humanity, into the spiritual aDd 
necessary Bphere, where it plays a part as indestructible as any 
other. And to these, their ends, all tilings continually ascend. 
The gaseB gather to the solid firmament; the cheinic lump 
arrives at the plant, and gr< >wb ; arrives at the quadruped, and 
walks; arrives at the man, and thinks. But also the con¬ 
stituency determines the vote of the representative. Ho is 
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not only representative, but participant. Like can only be 
known by like. Tbe reason why he knows about them -is, that 
he is of them; he has just come out of nature, or from being 
a part of that thing. Animated chlorine knows of chlorine, 
and incarnate zinc, of zinc. Their quality makes his careers 
and he can variously publish their virtues, because they com¬ 
pose him. Man, made of the dust of the world, does not 
forget his origin; and all that is yet inanimate will one day 
speak and reason. Unpublished nature will have its whole 
secret told. Shall we say that quartz mountains will pulverize 
into innumerable Werners, Von Buchs, and Beaumonts; and 
the laboratory of the atmosphere holds in solution I know not 
what Berzeliuses and Davys ? 

ThuB, we sit by the fire, and take hold on the poles of the 
earth. This quasi omnipresence supplies the imbecility of our 
condition. In one of those celestial days, when heaven and 
earth meet and adorn each other, it seems a poverty that we 
can only spend it once: we wish for a thousand heads, a 
thousand bodies, that we might celebrate its immense beauty 
in many ways and places. Is tins fancy ? Well, in good 
faith, we are multiplied by our proxies. How easily we adopt 
their labours.’ Every ship that comes to America got its chart 
from Columbus. Every novel is a debtor to Homer. Every 
carpenter who shaves with a foreplane borrows the genius of a 
forgotten inventor. Life is girt all round with a zodiac of 
sciences, the contributions of men who have perished to add 
their point of light to our sky. Engineer, broker, jurist, phy¬ 
sician, moralist, theologian, and every man, inasmuch as he 
has any science, is a definer and map-maker of the latitudes 
and longitudes of our condition. These road-makers on every 
hand enrich us. We must extend the area of life, and mul¬ 
tiply our relations. We are as much gainers by finding a new 
property in the old earth, as by acquiring a new planet. 

We are too passive in the reception of these material or 
semi-material aids. We must not be sacks and stomachs. To 
ascend one step—we are better served through our sympathy. 
Activity is contagious. Looking where others look, and con¬ 
versing with' the same things, wc catch the charm which lured 
them. Napoleon said, “ You must not fight too often with one 
enemy, or you will teach him all your art of war.” Talk much 
with any man of vigorous mind, and we acquire very fast the 
habit oi looking at things in the same light, and, on each 
occurrence, we anticipate his thought. 

Men are helpful through the intellect and the affections. 
Other help I find a false appearance. If you affect to give me 
bread and fire, I perceive that I pay for it the full price, and at 
last it leaves me as it found me, neither better nor worse: but 
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all mental and moral force is a positive good. It goes out 
from you, whether yon will or not, and profits me whom yon 
never thought of. I cannot even hear of personal vigour of 
any kind, great power of performance, without fresh reeolu- 
ticm. We are emulous of all that man can do. Cecil’s saying 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, “ I know that he can toil terribly,” is 
an electric touch. So are Clarendon’s portraits—of Hampden; 
“ who was of an industry and vigilance not to he tired out or 
wearied by the most laborious, and of parts not to be imposed 
on by the most subtle and sharp, and of a personal courage 
equal to his best parts;”—of Falkland; “who was so severe au 
adorer of truth, that he could as easily have given himself 
leave to steal as to dissemble.” We cannot read Plutarch 
without a tingling of the blood; and 1 accept the saying of the 
Chinese Mencius: “ A sage is the instructor of a hundred ages, 
When the manners of Loo are heard of, the stupid become 
intelligent, and the wavering determined.” « 

This is the moral of biography; yet it is hard for departed 
men to touch the quick like our own companions, whose names 
may not last as long. What is he whom I never think of? 
whilst in every solitude are those who succour our genius, and 
stimulate us in wonderful manners. There is a power ifi love 
to divine another’s destiny 1 letter ihan that other can, and. by 
heroic encouragements, hold him to his task. What hag 
friendship so signal as its sublime attraction to whatever virtue 
is in us ? We will never more think cheaply of ourselves, or of 
life. We are piqued to some purpose, and the industry of the 
digger's oil the railroad will not again shame us. 

Under this head, too, falls that homage, very pure, as I think, 
which all ranks pay to the hero of the day, from Coriolanus 
and Gracchus, down to Pitt, Lafayette, Wellington, Webster, 
Lamartine. Hear the shouts in the street! The people can¬ 
not see him enough. They delight in a man. Here is a head 
and a trunk ! What a front! what eyes! Atlantean shoulders, 
and the whole carriage heroic, with equal inward force to guide 
the great machine! This pleasure of full expression to that 
which, in their private experience, is usually cramped and 
obstructed, runs, also, much higher, and is the secret of the 
reader’s joy in literary genius. Nothing is kept back. There 
is fire enough to fuse the mountain of ore. Shakespeare's prin¬ 
cipal merit may he conveyed, in saying that he, of all men. 
best understands the English language, and can say what he 
will, Tet these unchoked channels and floodgates of expression 
•re only health or fortunate constitution. Shakespeare’s name 
suggests othen and purely intellectual benefits. 

Senates and sovereigns have no compliment, with their 
medals, swords, and armorial ooatB, like uie addressing to a 
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human being thoughts out of a certain height, and presnp* 
posing his intelligence. .This honour, which is' possible in 
personal intercourse scarcely twice in a lifetime, genius 
perpetually pays ; contented, if now and then, in a century, 
the proffer is accepted. The indicators of the values of matter 
are degraded to a sort of cooks and confectioners on the 
appearance of the indicators of ideas. Genius is the naturalist 
or geographer of the supersensible regions, and draws tbeir 
map ; and, by acquainting us with now fields of activity, cools, 
our affection for the old. These are at once accepted as the 
reality, of which the world we have conversed with is the show. 

We go to the gymnasium and the swimming-school to see 
the power and beauty of the body; there is the like pleasure, 
and a higher benefit, from witnessing intellectual feats of all 
kinds, as, feats of memory, of mathematical combination, 
great power of abstraction, the trausmutings of the imagina¬ 
tion, even versatility and concentration, as those acts expose 
the invisible organs and members of the mind, which respond, 
member for member, to the parts of the body. For we thus 
enter a new gymnasium, and learn to choose men by their 
truest marks, taught, with Plato, " to choose those who can, 
without aid from the eyes, or any other sense, proceed to truth 
and to being.” Foremost among these activities are the 
summersaults, spells, and resurrections, wrought by the ima¬ 
gination. When this wakes, a man seems to multiply ten 
times or a thousand times his force. It opens the delicious 
sense of indeterminate size, and inspires an audacious mental 
habit. We are as elastic as the gas of gunpowder, and a 
sentence in a hook,-or a word dropped in conversation, sets 
free our fancy, and instantly our heads an* bathed ’with 
galaxies, and our feet tread the floor of the Pit. And this 
benefit is real, because we are entitled to these enlargements, 
and, once having passed the bounds, shall never again be quite 
the miserable pedants we were. 

The high functions of the intellect are so allied, that some 
imaginative power usually appears in all eminent minds, even 
in arithmeticians of the first class, but especially in meditative 
men of, an intuitive habit of thought. This class serve us, so 
that they have the perception of identity and the perception of 
reaction. The eyes of Plato, Shakespeare, Swedenborg, Goethe, 
never shut on either of these laws. The perception of these 
laws is a kind of metre of the inind.» Little minds are little 
through failure to sec them. 

Even these feasts have their surfeit. Our delight in reason 
degenerates into idolatry of the herald. Especially when a 
mind of powerful method has instructed men, we find the 
examples of oppression. The dominion of Aristotle, the 
Ptolemaic astronomy, the credit of Luther, of Bacon, of Locke 
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*—in religion, the hietory.of hierarchies, of saints, and the sects 
which have taken the name of each founder, are in point. 
Alas! every naan is such a victim. The imbecility of men is 
always inviting the impudence of power. It is the delight of 
vulgar talent to dazzle and to bind the beholder. But true 
genius seeks to defend us from ifself. True genius will not im¬ 
poverish, but will liberate, and add new senses. If a wise man 
should appear in our village, he would create, m those who con¬ 
versed with him, a now consciousness of wealth, by opening 
their eyes to unobserved advantages, he would establish a sense 
of immoveable equality, calm us with assurances that we could 
not bo cheated; as eo ry one would discern the cheeks and 
guaranties of condition. Tic mb would see their mistakes 
and poverty, the poor their escapes and their resources. 

But nature brings all this about in due time. Rotation is 
her remedy. The soul is impatient of masteis. and eager for 
change. Housekeipeis say of a donn-fic who has been 
valuable, ‘She had lned with me long enough.’ We are 
tendencies, or rather symptoms, and none of us complete. 
We touch and go. and sip the loam of many lives. Rotation 
is the law of n.itme When natuio 1 emotes a great man, 
people evploie the lioii/onioi a suieossor, but none comes, 
and none wall His class is < \tmguislud with him In borne 
other and quite <hff< u lit in Id tfie next man will appear; not 
Jefferson, not Franklin, hut now a gie.it salesman, then a 
road-contractor; thin a student of twins, then a buffalo¬ 
hunting explorer, or a senu-sav age westt in general. Thus we 
make a stand against mu rouglur masteis but against the best 
there is a finer remedy. The power whuh they communicate 
is not theirs. When we aie exalted by ideas we do not owe 
this to Plato, but to the idea, to wlu< li also Plato was debtor. • 

I must not forget that we have a spoi iol debt to a single 
class. Life is a scale of dtgr<is. Between rank and rank of 
our great men arc wide intervals. Mankind have, m all ages, 
attached themselves to a few persons, who, either by the 
quality of that idea they embodied, or by the largeness of their 
reception, were entitled to the position of leaders and law¬ 
givers. These te.,udi us the qualities of pnmaiy nature,— 
admit us to the constitution of things. We swim, day by day, 
on a river of delusions, and are efiectually amused with houses 
and towns in the air, of which the men about us are dupes. 
But life is a sincerity. In lucid intervals we say, ‘Let there 
be an entrance opened for me into realities, 1 have worn the 
fool’s cap too long.’ We will know the meaning of our 
economies and politics. G-ive u« the cipher, and, if persons 
and things are scores of a celestial music, let us read off the 
Strains. We have been cheated of our reason; yet there have 
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been sane men who enjoyed a rich and related existence. 
What they know, they know for us. With each new mind, a 
new secret of nature transpires; nor can the Bible be closed 
until the last great man is bora. These men correct the 
delirium of the animal spirits, make us considerate, and engage 
ns to new aims and powers. The veneration of mankind selects 
these for the highest place. Witness the multitude of statues, 
pictures, and memorials which recall their genius in every 
city, village, house, and ship :— 

Ever then phantoms ai he befoi e us, 

Om loftier hi other., but one in blood ; 

At bed and table they laid it o’er us, 

Wifti looks of beaaty and wmds of good. 

How to illustrate the distinctive benefit of ideas, the service 
rendered by those who introduce moral truths into the general 
mind ?—I am plagued, in all my living, with a perpetual tariff 
of prices. If I work in iny garden, and prune an apple-tree, I 
am well enough entertained, and could continue indefinitely 
in the like occupation. But it comes to mind that a day is 
gone, and I have got this precious nothing done. I go to 
Boston or New York, and run up and down on my affairs: 
they are sped, but so is the day. I am vexed by the recollection 
of this price I have paid for a trifling advantage. I remember 
the peau d’ane, on which whoso sat should have his desire, but 
a piece of the skin was gone for every wish. I go to a conven¬ 
tion of philanthropists. Do what I can, I cannot keep my 
eyes off the clock. But if there should appear in the company 
some gentle soul who knows little of persons or parties, of 
Carolina or Cuba, but who announces a law that disposes these 
particulars, and so certifies me of the equity which checkmates 
every false player, bankrupts every self-seeker, and apprizes 
me of my independence on any conditions of country, or time, 
or human body, that man liberates me; I forget the clock. I 
pass out of the sore relation to persons. I am healed of my 
hurts. I ani made immortal by apprehending my possession 
of incorruptible goods. Here is great competition of rich and 
poor. We live in a market, where is only so much wheat, or 
wool, or land; and if I have so much more, every other must 
have so much less. I seem to have no good without breach of 
good manners. Nohody is glad in the gladness of another, 
and our system is one of war, of an injurious superiority. 
Every child of the Saxon race is educated to wish to be first. 
It is our system; and a man comes to measure his greatness 
by the regrets, envies, and hatreds of his competitors. But in 
these new fields there is room: here are no self-esteems, aa 
exclusions. 
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I admire great men of all el a sses, those who stand for facts, 
and for thoughts; I like rough and smooth, “Scourges of 
God,” and “ Darlings of the human race.” I like the first 
Csesar; and Charles Y., of Spain; and Charles XII., of 
Sweden; Richard Plantagenet; and Bonaparte, in France. 1 
applaud a sufficient man. an officer equal to his office ; captains, 
ministers, senators. I like a master standing firm on legs of 
iron, well-born, rich, handsome, eloquent, loaded with advan¬ 
tages, drawing all men by fascination into tributaries and 
supporters of his power. Sword and staff, or talents sword¬ 
like or staff-like, carry on the work of the world. But I find 
him greater, when he can abolish himself, and all heroes, by 
letting in this element of rea'son, irrespective of persons ; this 
subtihser, and irresistible upward force, into our thought, 
destroying individualism ; the power so great, that the poten¬ 
tate is nothing. Then he is a monarch, who gives a constitu¬ 
tion to liis people; a pontiff, who preaches the equality of souls, 
and releases*his sonants from their barbarous homages; an 
emperor, who can spare liis empire. 

But I intended to specify, with a little minuteness, two or 
three points of service. Nature never bpares the opium or 
nepenthe; but, wherever she mars her creature with some 
deformity or defect, lays her poppies plentifully on the bruise, 
and the sufferer goes joyfully through life, ignorant of the ruin, 
and incapable of seeing it, though all the world point their 
finger at it every day. The worthless and offensiv e members 
of society, whose existence is a social pest, invariably think 
themselves the most ill-used people alive, and never get over 
their astonishment at the ingratitude and selfishness of their 
contemporaries. Our globe discovers its hidden virtues, not 
only in heroes and archangels, but in gossips and nurses. Is 
it not a rare contrivance that lodged the due inertia in every 
creature, the conserving, resisting energy, the anger at being 
waked or changed ? Altogether independent of the intellectual 
force ip each, is the pride of opinion, the security that we are 
right. Not the feeblest grandame, not a mowing idiot, but 
useB what spark of perception and faculty is left, to chuckle 
and triumph in his or her opinion over the absurdities of all 
the rest. Difference from me is the measure of absurdity. 
Not one has a misgiving of being wrong. "Was it not a bright 
thought that made things cohere with this bitumen, fastest of 
cements? But, in the midst of this chuckle of self-gratula- 
tion. Borne figure goes by, which Tliersites too can love and 
admire. This is he that should marshal us the way wc were 
going. There is no end to his aid. Without Plato, we should 
almost lose our faith in the possibility of a reasonable book 
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We seem to -want but oht but we want one. We love to asso¬ 
ciate with heroic persons since our receptivity is unlimited; 
and, with the great, our thoughts and manners easily become 
great. We are all wise in capacity, though so few in energy. 
There needs but one wise man in a company, and all are wise, 
so rapid is the contagion. 

Great men are thus a collyrium to clear our eyes from 
egotism, and enable us to see other people and their works. 
But there are vices and follies incident to whole populations 
and ages. Men resemble their contemporaries, even more than 
their progenitors. It is observed in old couples, or in persons 
who have been housemates for a course of years, that they 
grow alike; and, if they should live long enough, we should 
not be able to know them apart. Nature abhors these com¬ 
plaisances, which threaten to melt the woi-ld into a lump, and 
hastens to break up such maudlin agglutinations. The'like 
assimilation goes on between men of one town, of one sect, of 
one political party; and the ideas of the time are in the air, 
and infect all who breathe it. Viewed from any high point, 
this city of New York, yonder city of London, the western 
civilization, would seem a bundle of insanities. Wo keep each 
other in countenance, and exasperate by emulation the frenzy 
of the time. The shield against the stingings of conscience, is 
the universal practic e, or our contemporaries. Again; it is 
very easy to be as wise and good us your companions. We 
learn of our contemporaries what they know, without effort, 
and almost through the pores of the skin. We catch it by 
sympathy, or, as a wife arrives at the intellectual and moral 
elevations of her husband. But we stop where they stop. 
Very hardly can we take another step. The great, or such as 
hold of nature, and transcend fashions, by their fidelity to 
universal ideas, are savioms from these federal errors, and 
defend us from our contemporaries. They are the exceptions 
which we want, where all grows alike. A foreign greatness is 
the antidote for cabalism. 

Thus we feed on genius, and refresh ourselves from too much 
conversation with our mates, and exult in the depth of nature 
in that direction in which ho leads us. What indemnification 
is one great man for populations of pigmies! Every mother 
wishes one son a genius, though all the rest should be mediocre. 
But a new danger appears in the excess of influence of the 
great man. His attractions warp us from our place. We 
have become underlings and intellectual suicides. Ah ! yonder 
in the horizon is our helpother great men, new qualities, 
counterweights and checks on each other. We cloy of the 
honey of each peculiar greatness. Every hero becomes a bore 
at Inst. Perhaps' Voltaire was not bad-hearted, yet he said of 
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the good Jesus, even, “ I pray you, let me never bear that 
man’s name again.” Tbey cry up tbe virtues of George 
Wasliington. “ Damn George Washington!” is the poor Jaco¬ 
bin’s whole speech and confutation. But it is human nature’s 
indispensable defence. The centripetence augments the cen- 
trifugence. We balance one man with his opposite, and the 
health of the state depends on the see-saw. 

There is, however, a speedy limit to the use of heroes. 
Every genius is defended from approach by quantities of 
unavailableness. They arc very attractive, and seem at a 
distance our own: but we are hindered on all sides from 
approach. The more we are drawn, the more we are repelled. 
There is something not solid in the good that is done for us. 
The best discovery the discoverer makes for himself. It has 
something unreal for his companion, until he too has substan¬ 
tiated it. It seems as if the Deity dressed each soul which he 
sends into paturc in certain virtues and powers not commfmi- 
cable to other men, and, sending it to perform one more turn 
through the circle of beings, wrote ‘‘Not transferable ,” and 
“ Good for this trip only” on these garments of the soul. There 
is somewhat deceptive about the intercourse of minds. The 
boundaries are invisible, hut they are never crossed. There ia 
such good will to impart, and such good will to receive, that 
each threatens to become the other; but the law of indivi¬ 
duality collects its secret strength: you are you, and I am I, 
and so we remain. 

For nature wishes everything to remain itself; and, whilst 
every individual strives to grow and exclude, and to exclude 
and grow, to the extremities of the universe, and to impose the 
law of its being on every other creature, nature steadily aims 
to protect each against every other. Each is self.defended. 
Nothing is more marked than the power by which individuals 
are guarded from individuals, in a world where every benefactor 
becomes so easily a malefactor, only by continuation of his 
ictivity into places where it is not duo; where children seem 
, o much at the mercy of their foolish parents, and where almost 
all men arc too social and- interfering. We rightly speak of the 
guardian angels of children. How superior in their security 
from infusions of evil persons, from vulgarity and, second 
thought! They shed their own abundant beauty on the objects 
they behold. Therefore tbey are not at the mercy of such 
poor educators as we adults. If we huff and chide them, they 
soon come not to mind, it, and get a self-reliance; and if we 
indulge them to folly, they learn the limitation elsewhere. 

We need not fear excessive influence. A more generous 
trust is permitted. Serve the g reat. Stick at no humiliation. 
Grudge no office thou const render. Be the limb of their body. 
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tie breath of /heir mouth. Compromise thy egotism. Who 
cares for that, so thou gain aught wider and nobler P Nevei 
mind the taunt of Boswellism: the devotion may easily be 
greater than the wretched pride which is guarding its own 
skirts. Be another: not thyself, but a Platonist; not a soul, 
but a Christian; not a naturalist, but a Cartesian; not a poet, 
but a Shakesperian. In vain, the wheels of tendency will not 
stop, nor will all the forces of inertia, fear, or of love itself, 
hold thee there. On, and for ever onward! The microscope 
observes a monad or wheel-insect among the infusories circu¬ 
lating in water. Presently, a dot appears on the animal, which 
enlarges to a slit, and it becomes two perfect animals. The 
ever-proceeding detachment appears not less in all thought, 
and in society. Children think they cannot live without their 
parents. But, long before they are aware of it, the black dot 
has appeared, and the detachment taken place. Any accident 
will now reveal to them their independence. 

But great men : —the word is injurious. Is there caste P is 
there fate ? What becomes of the promise to virtue ? The 
thoughtful youth laments the superfu'tation of nature. 1 Gene¬ 
rous and handsome,’ he says, ‘ is your hero; but look at yonder 
poor Paddy, whose country is his wheelbarrow; look at bis 
whole nation of Paddies.’ Why are the masses, from the dawn 
of history down, food for knives and powder? The idea 
dignifies a few leaders, who have sentiment, opinion, love, self- 
devotion ; and they make war and death sacred;—but what for 
the wretches whom they hire and kill ? The cheapness of mn.n 
is every day’s tragedy. It is as real a loss that others should be 
low as that we should be low; for we must have society. 

Is it a reply to these suggestions, to say society is a 
Pcatalor./.ian school: all are teachers and pupils in turn. We 
are equally served by receiving and by imparting. Men who 
know the same tilings are not long the best company for each 
other. But bring to each an intelligent person of another 
experience, and it is as if you let off water from a lake by 
cutting a lower basin. It seems a mechanical advantage, and 
great benefit it is to each speaker, as he can now paint out his 
thought to himself, Wo pass very fast, in our personal moods, 
from dignity to dependence. And if any appear never to 
assume the chair, but always to stand and serve, it is beoause 
we do not see the company in a sufficiently long period for the 
whole rotation of parts to come about. As to what we call the 
masses, and common men;—there are no common men. All 
men are at last of a size; and true art is only possible on the 
conviction that every talent has its apotheosis somewhere 
Fair play, and an open field, and freshest laurels to all who 
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Save won them! But heaven reserves an equal scope for every 
creature. Each is uneasy until he has produced his private 
ray unto the concave sphere, and beheld his talent also in its 
last nobility and exaltation. 

The heroes of the hour are relatively great: of a faster 
growth; or they are such, in whom, at the moment of success, 
a quality is ripe which is then in request. Other days will de¬ 
mand other qualities. Some rays escape the common observer, 
and want a finely adapted eye. Ask the great man if there be 
none greater. His companions are; and not the less great, 
but the more, that society cannot see them. Nature never 
sends a great man into the planet, without confiding the 
secret to another soul. 

One gracious fact emerges from these studies—that there is 
true ascension in our love. The reputations of the nineteenth 
century will one day be quoted to prove its barbarism. The 
genius of humanity is the real subject whose biography is 
written in our annals. We must infer much, and supply many 
chasms in the record. The history of the universe is sympto¬ 
matic, and life is mncmonicul. No man, in all the procession 
of famous men, is reason or illumination, or that essence we 
were looking for; but is an exhibition, in some quarter, of new 
possibilities. Could wc one day complete the immense figure 
which these flagrant points compose'. The study of many 
individuals loads us to an elemental region wherein the 
individual is lost, or wherein all touch by their summits. 
Thought and feeling, that break out there, cannot be impounded 
by any fence of personality. This is the key to the power of 
the greatest men—their spirit diffuses itself A new quality of 
mind travels by night and by day, in concentric circles from 
its origin, and publishes itself by unknown methods: the union 
of all minds appears intimate: what gets admission to one, 
cannot be kept out of any other: the smallest acquisition of 
truth or of energy, in any quarter, is so much good to the 
commonwealth- of scails. If the disparities of talent and 
position vanish when the individuals are seen in the duration 
■which is necessary to complete the career of each, even more 
swiftly the seeming injustice disappears when we ascend to 
the central identity of all the individuals, and know that they 
are made of the substance which ordainctli and doeth. 

The genius of humanity is the right point of view of history. 
The qualities abide; the men who exhibit them have now more, 
now less, and pass away; the qualities remain on another 
brow. No experience is more familiar. Once you saw pheenixea - 
they are gone; the world is not therefore disenchanted. The 
vessels on which you read sacred emblems turn out to be 
common pottery; but the sense of the pictures is sacred, and 
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yon may still read them transferred to the walls of the wc rid 
For a time, onr teachers serve us personally, as metres or 
milestones of progress. Once they were angels of knowledge, 
and their figures touched the sky. Then we drew near, saw 
their means, culture, and limits; and they yielded their place 
to other geniuses. Happy, if a few names remain so high, that 
we have not been able to read them nearer, and age and 
comparison have not robbed them of a ray. But, at last, we 
shall cease to look in men for completeness, and shall content 
ourselves with their social and delegated quality. All that 
respects the individual is temporary and prospective, like the 
individual himself, who is ascending out of his limits into a 
catholic existence. We have never come at the true and best 
benefit of any genius, so long as we believe him an original 
force. In the moment when he ceases to help us as a cause, he 
begins to help us more as an effect. Then he appears as an 
exponent of a vaster mind and will. The opaque self becomes 
transparent with the light of the First Cause, 

Tet, within the limits of human education and agency, we 
may say, great men exist that there may be greater men'. The 
destiny of organized nature is amelioration, and who can tell 
its limits? It is for man to tamo the chaos; on every side, 
whilst he lives, to scatter the seeds of science and of song, that 
climate, corn, animals, men. may be milder, and the germs of 
love and benefit may be multiplied. 


II.— FLATO; OK, THE ITTILOSOrilER. 

A MONG books. Plato only is entitled to Omar’s fanatical 
compliment to the Koran, when he said, “ Bum the 
libraries, for their value is in this book.”/These sentences 
contain the culture of nations; these arc tie corner-stone of 
schools ; these are the fountain-head of literatures. A disci¬ 
pline it is in logic, arithinetic, t aste, symmetry, poetry, language, 
rhetoric, ontology, morals, or practical wisdom. There was 
never such range of speculation. / Out of Plato come all 
things that are still wu-itten and debated among men of thought. 
Great havoc makes he among our originalities. We have 
reached the mountain from which all these drift boulders were 
detached. The Bible of the learned for twenty-two hundred 
yei^rs, every brisk young man who says in succession fine 
things to each reluctant generation,—Boethius, Rabelais, 
Erasmus, Bruno, Locke, Rousseau, Alfieri, Coleridge,— is some 
reader of Plato, translating into the vernacular, wittily, his 
good things. Even the men of grander proportion suffer some 
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deduction from the misfortune (shall I say-?) of coming after 
this exhausting generalizer. St. Augustine, Copernicus, 
Newton, Behmen, Swedenborg, Goethe, are likewise his debtors, 
and must say after him. For it is fair to credit the broadest 
generalizer with all the particulars deducible from his thesis. 

Plato is philosophy, and philosophy, Plato,—at once the 
glory and the shame of mankind, since neither Saxon nor 
Atoman have availed to add any idea to his categories. ‘No 
[wife, no children had he, and the thinkers of all civilized 
rnations are his posterity, and are tinged with his mind. How- 
many .great, men Nature is incessantly sending up out of 
night to be his men ,—Platonists ! the Alexandrians, a constel¬ 
lation of genius; the Elizabethans, not less; Sir Thomas 
More, Henry More, John Hales, John Smith. Lord Bacon, 
Jeremy Taylor, Ralph Cudwortb, Sydenham, Thomas Taylor; 
Marcilius Pioinus, and Pious Mirandola. Calvinism is in hps 
Phsedo : Christianity is in it. Mahometanism draws all its 
philosophy in its handbook of morals, the Akklah-y-Jalaly, 
from him. Mysticism finds in Plato all its texts. This citizen 
of a town in Greece is no villager nor patriot. An Englishman 
reads and-says, ‘ How English !’ a German, ' llow Teutonic !’ an 
Italian, ‘ How r Roman and how Greek!’ A 3 they say that 
Helen of Argos had that universal beauty that everybody felt 
related to her, so Plato seems, to a reader in New England, an 
American genius. His broad humanity transcends all sectional 
lines. 

This range of Plato instructs us what to think of tbe vexed 
question concerning his reputed works.—what are genuine, 
what spurious. It is singular that wherever wo find a man 
nigher, by a whole head, than any of his contemporaries, it is 
sure to come into doubt what are his real works. Thus Homer, 
Plato, Raffuelte, Shakespeare. For these men magnetise their 
contemporaries, so that their companions can do for them 
what they can never do for themselves; and the great man 
does thus live in several bodies, and write, or paint, or act by 
many ‘hands : and after some time it is not easy to say what is 
the authentic work of the master, and what is only of his 
school. 

Plato, too, like every great man, consumed his own time.-. 
What is a great man but one of great affinities, who takes up 
into himself all arts, sciences, all kuowables, as his food ? He 
can spare nothing; he can dispose of everything. What is not 
good for virtue is good for knowledge. Hence his contempo¬ 
raries tax him with plagiarism. But the inventor only knows 
how to borrow; and society is glad to forget the innumerable 
labourers who ministered to this architect, and reserves all its 
gratitude' for him. When we are praising Plato it seems wo 
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are praising quotations from Solon, and Soj liroa, and Philo. 
Ians. Be it so. Every book is a quotation; and every house 
is a quotation ont of all forests, and mines, and stone-quarries; 
and every map is a quotation from all his ancestors. And this 
grasping inventor puts all nations under contribution. 

Plato absorbed the learning of his times,—Philolaus, Timseus, 
Heraclitus, Parmenides, and what else; then his master, 


Sociates; and, finding himself still capable of a larger synthesis, 
---beyond all example then or since,—be travelled into Italy, to 
gain what Pythagoras bad for him: then into Egypt, and 
perhaps still farther east, to import the other element, which 


Europe wanted, into the European mind. This breadth entitles 
him to stand as the representative of philosophy. He says in 
the Republic, "Such a genius as philosophers must of necessity 
have is wont but seldom, in all its parts, to meet in one man; 


but its different parts generally spring up in different persons.” 
Every man who would do anything well must come to it from 
a higher ground. A philosopher must be more than a philo¬ 
sopher. Plato is clothed with the powers of a poet, stands 
upon the highest place of the poet, and (though I doubt he 
wanted the decisive gift of lyric expression) mainly is not a 
poet, because he chose to use the poetic gift to an ulterior 


purpose. 

ftreat, oeninceK have, tl.c. ahm-test ]flagiaphi£S Their cousins 
can tell you nothing about them. They lived in their writings, 
and so their house and street life was trivial and common¬ 


place. If yon would know their tastes and complexions, the 
most admiring of their readers most l'esemhles them. Plato, 
especially, has no external biography. If lie had lover, wife, 
or children, we hear nothing of them. He ground them all 
into paint. As a good chimney bums its smoke, so a philo¬ 
sopher converts the value of all his fortunes into his intel¬ 
lectual performances. 

He was bom 4410, a.c., about the time of the death of 
Pericles; was of patrician connection in liis times and city; 
and is said to have had an early inclination for war; but, in 
his twentieth year, meeting with Socrates, was easily dissuaded 
from this pursuit, and remained for ten years his scholar, 
until the death of Socrates. He then went to Megara, accepted 
the invitations of Dion and of Dionysius to the court of 
Sicily, and went thither three times, though very capriciously 
treated. He travelled into Italy, then into Egypt, where he 
stayed a long time; some say three, some say thirteen years. 
It is said he went farther, into Babylonia: this is uncertain. 
Returning to Athens, he gave lessons in the Academy to those 
whom his fame drew thither, and died, aB we have received it, 
IB the act of writing, at eighty-one years. 
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But the biography of Plato is interior. We are to account 
for the supreme elevation of this man in the intellectual 
history of our race,—how it happens that, in proportion to the 
culture of men, they become his scholars; that, as our Jewish 
Bible has implanted itself in the table-talk and household life 
of every man and woman in the European and American 
nations, so the writings of Plato have pre-occupied every school 
of learning, every lover of thought, every church, every poet, 
—making it impossible to think, on certain levels, except 
through him. He stands between the truth and every man’s 
mind,, and has almost impressed language, and the primary 
forms of thought, with his name and seal. I am struck, in 
reading him, with the extreme modernness of his style and 
spirit. Here is the germ of that Europe we know so well, in 
its long history of arts and arms : here are all its traits, already 
discernible in the mind of Plato,—and in none before him. It 
beta spread itself sirnc into a hundred histories, bu^ has added 
no new element. This perpetual modernness is the measure of 
merit in every work of art. wince the author of it was not 
misled by anything short-lived or local, hut abode by real and 
abiding traits. How Plato came thus to be Europe, and 
philosophy, and almost literature, is the problem for us to 
solve. 

/ This could not have happened without a sound, sincere, and 
iUtholic man, able to honour at ttiu same time the ideal, or 
laws of the mind, and fate, or the order of nature./ The first 
period of a nation, as of an imlividual, is the period of uncon¬ 
scious strength. Children cry, scream, and stamp with fury, 
unable to express their desires. As soon ab f hey can speak 
and tell their want, and the reason of it. they become gentle. 
In adult life, whilst the perceptions are obtuse, men and 
women talk vehemently and superlatively, blunder and quarrel 
their manners are full of desperation, their speech is fnll of 
oaths. As soon as, with culture, things have cleared up a 
little, and they see them no longer in lumps and masses, but 
accurately distributed, they desist from that weak vehemence, 
and explain their meaning in detail. If the tongue had not 
been framed for articulation man would still be a beast in the 
forest. Tlie same weakness and want, on a higher plane, 
occurs daily in the education of ardent young men and women. 
‘ Ah! you don’t understand me; I have never met writh any 
one wno comprehends meand they sigh and weep, write 
verses, and walk alone,—fault of power to express their precise 
meaning. In a month or two, through the favour of then- 
good genius, they meet some one so related as to assist their 
volcanic estate, and good communication being once esta¬ 
blished, th*v are thenceforward good citizens. It is ever thus. 
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The progress is to accuracy, to skill, to truth, from blind 
f 0I*C6. 

There is a moment, in the history of every nation, when, pro¬ 
ceeding out of this brute youth, the perceptive powers reach 
their ripeness, and have not yet become microscopic: so that 
man, at that instant, extends across the entire scale, and with 
his feet still planted on the immense forces of night, con¬ 
verses, by his eyes and brain, with solar and stellar creation. 
That is the moment of adult health, the culmination of power.} 

Such is the history of Europe in all points, and such in 
philosophy. Its early records, almost perished, are of the 
immigrations from Asia, bringing with them the dreams of 
barbarians; a confusion of crude notions of morals, and of 
natural philosophy, gradually subsiding through the partial 
insight of single teachers. 

Before Pericles came the Seven Wi-c Masters, and we have 
the beginnmgs of geometry, metaphysics and ethics: then the 
partialists, aeducing the origin of things from flux or water, 
or from air, or from fire, or from mind. All mix with these 
causes mythologic pictures. At last comes Plato, the dis¬ 
tributor, who n,eeds no barbaric paint, or tattoo, or whooping; 
for he can define. He loaves with Asia the vast and super¬ 
lative; he is the arrival of accuracy and intelligence. “He 
shall be as a god to me, who can rightly divide and define.” 

This defining is philosophy. Philosophy is the account 
which the human mind gives to it-i If of the constitution of 
the world. Two cardinal facts lie for ever at the base; the 
one, and the twQ.-^-l. Unity, or Identity; and 2. Variety. We 
unite all things by perceiving the law which pervades them; 
by perceiving the superficial differ* lives and the profound 
resemblances. J But every mental act, —tins very perception of 
identity or oneness, recognizes the difference of things. One¬ 
ness and otherness. It is impossible to speak or to think 
without embracing both. 

The mind is urged to ask for one cause of many effects; 
then for the cause of that, and again the cause, diving still 
into the profound, self-assured that it shall arrive at an 
absolute and sufficient one.—a one that shall fm all. f'In the 
midst of the sun is the light, in the midst of the light is truth, 
and in the midst of truth is the imperishable being,” say the 
Vedasj All philosophy, of east and v\ est, has the same centri- 
petcnce. Urged by an opposite necessity, the mind returns 
from the one to that which is not one, but other or many; 
from cause to effect; and affirms the necessary existence of 
variety, the self-existence of both, as each is involved in the 
other. These strictly-blended elements it is the problem of 
thought to separate and to reconcile. Their existence is 
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mutually contradictory and exclusive; and each so fast slides 
into the other that -we can never say -what is one and what it 
is not. The Proteus is as nimble in the highest as in the 
lowest grounds, when we contemplate the one, the true, the 
good,—as in the surfaces and extremities of matter. 
f Tn nil nations there are minds which incline to dwell in the 
conception of the fundamental Unity/ The raptures of prayer 
and ecsfcaey of devotion lose all being in one Being. This 
tendency finds its highest expression in the religious writings 
of the East, and chiefly in the Indian Scriptures, in the Vedas, 
the Bhagavat Geota/and the Vislmu Parana. Those writings 
contain little else than this idea, and they rise to pure and 
sublime strains in celebrating it. 

•The Same, the Same: friend and foe are of one stuff; the 
ploughman, the plough, and the furrow are of one stuff; and 
the stuff is such, and -><> much, that the variations of form are 
unimportant, j" You are tit ” (says the supreme Krishna to a 
sage), ‘‘to apprehend that you are not distinct front me./ That 
which I am thou art, and that also is this world, with its gods, 
and hereof!, and mankind. Men contemplate distinctions, 
because they are stupefied with ignorance.’’ “The words 1 
and mine constitute ignorame. What is the great end of all 
you shall now learn from me It is soul,—oue in all bodies* 
pervading, uniform, perfect, pre-eminent oxer nature, exempt 
from birth, growth, and decay, omnipresent, made up of true 
knowledge, independent, unconnected with unrealities, with 
name, species, and the rest, in time p.est. present, and to 
come. The Knowledge that this spirit, which is essentially 
one, is in one's own, and in all other ^odies/is the wisdom of 
one who knows the unity of things. As one diffusive air, 
passing through the perforations of a flute, is distinguished as 
the notes of a.scale, so the nature of the Great Spirit is single, 
though its forms be manifold, arising from the consequences 
of acts. When the difference of the investing form, as that of 
god, or the rest, is destroyed, there is no distinction.” rT he 
whole world is but a manifestation of Vishnu, who is identical 
with all things, and is to be regarded by the wise as not 
differing from, but as the same as themselves./ I neither am 
going nor coming; imr is my dwelling in anyone place; nor 
art thou, thou ; nor are others, others; nor am I, I.” As if he 
had said, ‘All is for the soul, and the soul is Vishnu; and 
animals and shirs are transient paintings; and light is white¬ 
wash ; and durations are deceptive; and form is imprisonment; 
and heaven itself a decoy.’ That which the soul seeks is reso¬ 
lution into being, above form, out of Tartarus, and out of 
heaven, —liberation from nature. 

If speculation tends thus to a tenific unity, in which a 1 ’ 
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things are absorbed, action tends directly backwards to diver¬ 
sity. The first is the course or gravitation of mind; the 
second is the power of nature. Nature is the manifold. The 
unity absorbs, and melts or reduces. Nature opens and creates. 
These two principles reappear, and interpenetrate all things, 
all thought; the one, the many. One is being; the other, 
intellect: one is necessity; the other, freedom : one, rest; the 
other, motion: one, power; the other, distribution: one, 
strength; the other, pleasure ■ one, consciousness; the other, 
definition: one, genius; the other, talent: one, earnestness; the 
other, knowledge: one, possession: the other, trade; one,caste; 
the other, culture: one, king; the other, democracy: and if we 
dare carry these generalizations a step higher, and name the last 
tendency of both, we might say that the end of the one is escape 
from organization,—pure science: and the end of the other is the 
highest instrumentality, or use of means, or executive deity. 

Each student adheres, by temperament and by habit, to the 
first or second of these gods of the mind. By religion, he 
tends to unity; by intellect, or by the senses, to the many. A 
too rapid unification, and an excessive appliance to parts and 
particulars, are the twin dangers of speculation. 

To this partiality the history <>£ nations Corresponded. The 
country of unity, of imnnncable institutions, the scat of a 
philosophy delighting in abstractions, of men faithful in 
doctrine and in practice to the idea of a deaf, uuuuplorable. 
immense fate, is Asia: and it realize-, this faith in the social 
institution of caste. On the other side, the genius of Europe 
is active and creative: it resists caste by culture: its philo¬ 
sophy was a discipline; it is a land of arts, inventions, trade, 
freedom. If the East loved infinity, the West delighted in 
boundaries. 

European civility is the triumph of talent, the extension of 
system, the sharpened understanding, adaptive skill, delight in 
forms, delight in manifestation, in comprehensible results. 
Pericles, Athens, Greece, had been working in this element 
with the joy of genius not yet chilled by any foresight of 
the detriment of an excess. They saw before them no 
sinister political economy; no ominous Maltlius; no Paris 
or London; no pitiless subdivision of classes—the doom of 
the pinmakers, the doom of the- weavers, of dressers, of 
stockingers, of carders, of spinners, of colliers; no Ireland; 
no Indian caste, superinduced by the efforts of Europe to 
throw it off. The understanding was in its health and prime. 
Art was in its splendid novelty. They cut the Pentelican 
marble as if it were snow, and their perfect works in archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture seemed things of course, not more 
difficult than the completion at a new ship at the Medford 
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yards, or new mills at Lowell. These things are in course, 
and may be taken for granted. The Roman legion, Byzantine 
legislation,' English trade, the saloons of Versailles, the cafes of 
Paris, the steam-mill, steam-boat, steam-coach, may all be seen 
in perspective; the town-meeting, the ballot-box, the news¬ 
paper and cheap press. 

Meantime, Plato, in Egypt and in eastern pilgrimages, 
imbibed tbe idea of one Deity, in which all things are 
absorbed. /The unity of Asia, and the detail of Europe; the 
infinitude if the Asiatic soul, and the defining, result-loving, 
machine-making, surface-seeking, opera-going Europe/—Plato 
came to join, and by contact, to enhance the energy of each. 
The excellence of Europe and Asia are in his brain. Meta¬ 
physics and natural philosophy expressed the genius of 
Europe; he suksfruets tbe religion of Asia, as the base. 

In short, a balanced soul was born, perceptive of the two 
elements. It is as easy to be great as to be small. The reason 
why we do not at once believe in admirable souls, is because 
they are not in our experience. In actual life, they are so 
rare as to be incredible; but. primarily, there is not only 
no presumption against them, but the strongest presump¬ 
tion in favour of their appearance. But whether voices were 
heard in the sky. or not; whether his mother or his father 
dreamed that the infant man-child was the son of Apollo: 
whether a swarm of bees settled on bis lips, or not; a man 
who could see two sides <>f a thing was born. The wonderful 
synthesis so familiar in nature; tin-upper and the under side 
of the medal of Jo\o; the union of impossibilities, which re- 

S pears in every object; its real and its ideal power—was now, 
to, transferred entire to the consciousness of a man. 
ThoJbabfcftumi soul came. If lie loved abstract truth, he 
saved himself by propounding the most popular of all prin¬ 
ciples, the absolute good, which rules rulers, and judges the 
judge. If he made transcendental distinctions, he fortified 
himself by drawing all his illustrations from sources disdained 
by orators and polite comcrsers: from mares and puppies; 
from pitchers and soup-ladles; from cooks and criers; the 
shops of potters, horse-doctors, butchers, and fishmongers. 
He cannot forgive in hitnself a partiality, but is resolved that 
the two poles of thought shall appear m his statement. His 
argument and his sentence are self-poised and spherical. The 
two poles appear; yes, and become two hands, to grasp and 
appropriate their own. 

Every great artist has been such by synthesis. Our 
strength is transitional, alternating; or, shall I say, a thread 
of two strands. The sea-shore, sea seen from shore, shore 
seen from sea; the taste of two metals in contact; and 
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«>ur enlarged powers at the approach and at the departure of a 
friend; the experience of poetic creativeness, which is not 
found in staying at heme, nor yet in travelling, but in 
transitions from one to the other, which must therefore bo 
adroitly managed to present as much transitional surface as 
possible; this command of two elements must explain the 
power and the charm of Plato. Art expresses the one, or the 
same by the different. Thought seeks to know unity in unity; 
poetry to show it by variety; that is) always by an object or 
symbol. Plato keeps the two vases, one of aether and one of 
pigment, at his side, and invariably uses both. Things added 
to things, as statistics, civil history, are inventories. Things 
used as language arc inexhaustibly attractive. Plato turns 
incessantly the obverse and the reverse of the medal of Jove. 

Totake an example:—The physical philosophers had sketched 
each his theory of the world; the theory of atoms, of fire, of 
ttux, of spirit; theories mechanical and chemical in their 
genius. Plato, a master of mathematics, studious of all 
natural laws and causes, feels these, as second causes, to be 
no theories of the world, but bare inventories and lists; To 
the study of nature he therefore piefixes the dogma—■“ Xiet us 
declare the cause which led the Supreme Ordainer to produpe 
and compose the universe. Ho was good; and he who is good 
has no kind of envy. Exempt from envy, he wished that all 
things should be as much as possible like himself. Whoso¬ 
ever, taught by wise men, shall admit this as the prime cause 
of the origin and foundation of the world, will be in the truth.” 
“ All things are for the sake of the good, and it is the cause of 
everything beautiful.” This dogma animates and impersonates 
his philosophy. 

The synthesis which makes the character of his mind ap¬ 
pears in all his talents. Where there is great compass of wit, 
we usually find excellencies that combine easily in the living 
man, but in description appear incompatible. The mind of 
Plato is not to be exhibited by a Chinese catalogue, but is to be 
apprehended by an original mind in the exercise of its original 
power. In him the freest abandonment is united with the 
precision of a geometer. His daring imagination gives him 
the more solid grasp of facts; as the birds of highest flight 
have the strongest alar bones. His patrician polish, his in¬ 
trinsic elegance, edged by an irony so subtle that it stings and 
paralyses, adorn the soundest health and strength of frame. 
According to the old sentence, “If Jove should descend to the 
earth, he would speak in the stylo of Plato.” 

With this palatial air there is, for the direct aim of several 
of his works, and running through the tenor of them all, a 
certain earnestness, which mounts, in the Republic, and -'a 
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the Phsedo, to piety. He has been charged with feigning 
sickness at the time of the death of Socrates. But the anec¬ 
dotes that have come down from the times attest his manly 
interference before the people in his master’s behalf, since even 
the savage cry of the assembly to Plato is preserved; and the 
indignation towards popular government, in many of his pieces, j 
expresses a personal exasperation. He has a probity, a native) 
reverence for justice and honour, and a humanity ‘whichl 
makes him tender for the superstitions of the people. Add toj 
this, he believes that poetry, prophecy, and the high insight! 
are from a wisdom of which man is not master; tlmt the gods) 
never philosophise; but. by a celestial mania, these miracl. a 
axe accomplished. Horsed on these winged steeds, he 
sweejis the dim regions, visits worlds which flesh cannot 
enter: he saw the souls in pain; he hears the doom of the 
judge; he beholds the penal metempsychosis; the Pates, 
with the rock and shears; and hoars the intoxicating hum 
of their spindle. 

But his circumspection never forsook him. One would say, 
he had read the inscription on the gates of Busyrane—“Be 
bold;” and on the second gate—"Be bold, be bold, and ever¬ 
more be bold:” and then again had paused well at the third 
gate—“ Be not too bold.” His strength is like the momentum 
of a falling planet; and bis discretion, tlie return of its due 
and perfect curve—so excellent is his Greek love of boundary, 
and his skill in definition. In reading logarithms, on>i is not 
more secure, than in following Plato in his flights. Nothing 
can l>e colder than his head, when the lightnings of his imagi¬ 
nation are playing in the sky. He lias finished his thinking, 
before he brings it to the reader; and he abounds in the 
surprises of a literary master. _ He has that opulence which 
furnishes, at every turn, the precise weapon he needs.-" As the 
rich man wears no more garments, drives no more horses, sits 
in no more chambers, than the pool'—but has that one dress, 
or equipage, or instrument, which is fit for the hour and the 
need; so Plato, in his plenty, is never restricted, but has the 
fit word. There is. indeed, no weapon in all the armoury of 
wit which he did not possess and use—epic, analysis, mania, 
intuition, music, satire, and irony, down to the customary and 
polite. His illustrations are poetry, and his jests illustrations. 
Socrates’ profession of obstetric art is good philosophy; and 
his finding that word “cookery.” and “adulatory art,” for 
rhetoric, in the Gorgias, does us a substantial service still. Nc 
orator can measure in effect with him who can give good nick¬ 
names. 

What moderation, and understatement, and checking his 
thunder in mid vollev! He hue good-nsturedly furnished Hie 
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eourtier and citizen with all that can he said against the schools. 
“For philosophy is an elegant thing if any one modestly 
meddles with it; but, if he is conversant with it more than ie 
becoming, it corrupts the man.” He could well afford to be 
generous—he who, from the sunlike centrality and reach of his 
vision, had a faith without cloud. Such as his perception, was 
his speech: he plays with the doubt, and makes the most of 
it: he paints and quibbles; and by-and-by comes a sentence 
that moves the sea and land. The admirable earnest comes 
not only at intervals, in the perfect yes and no of the dialogue, 
but in bursts of light. “ I, therefore, Callieles, am persuaded 
by these accounts, and consider how I may exhibit my sonl 
before the judge in a healthy condition. Wherefore, disregard¬ 
ing the honours that most men value, and looking to the truth, 
I shall endeavour in reality to live as virtuously as I can; and, 
when I die, to die so. And I invite all other men to the utmost 
of my power; and you. too, I in turn invite to this contest, 
which, I affirm, surpasses all contests here.” 

He is a great average man; one who, to the best thinking, 
adds a proportion and equality in his faculties, so that men 
see in him their own dreams and glimpses made available, and 
made to pass for what they are. A great common sense is his 
•warrant and qualification to be the world’s interpreter. He 
has reason, as all the philosophic and poetic class have: but 
he has, also, what they have not,—this strong solving sense to 
reconcile his poetry with the appearances of the world, and 
build a bridge from the streets of cities to the Atlantis. He 
omits never this graduation, but slopes his thought, however 
picturesque the precipice on one side, to an access from the 
plain. He never writes in ecstasy, or catches us up into poetic 
raptures. 

Plato apprehended the cardinal facts. He could prostrate 
himself on the earth, and cover his eyes whilst he adored that 
which cannot be numbered, or gauged, or known, or named: 
.hat of which everything can he athrfned and denied: that 
* which is entity and nonentity.” He called it super-essential, 
fie even stood ready, as in the Parmenides, to demonstrate 
that it was so—that this Being exceeded the limits of intellect. 
No man ever more fully acknowledged the Ineffable. Having 
paid his homage, as for the human race, to the Hlimitable, he 
then stood erect, and for the human race affirmed, ‘ And yet 
things are knowable!’—that is, the Asia in his mind was first 
heartily honoured—the ocean of love and power, before form, 
before will, before knowledge, the Same, the Good, the One; and 
now, refreshed and empowered by this worship, the instinct of 
Europe, namely, culture, returns • and he cries, ,Yet things are 
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snowable! They are knowable, because, being from on e, things 
correspond. There is a scale: and the correspondence of 
heaven to earth, of matter to mind, of the part to the whole, 
is our guide. As there is a science of stars, called astronomy ; 
a science of quantities, called mathematics; a science of 

f uaiities, called chemistry; so there is a science of sciences,— 
call it Dialectic,—which is the Intellect discriminating the 
false and the true. It rests on the observation of identity and 
diversity; for, to judge, is to unite to an object the notion 
which belongs to it. The sciences, even the best—mathematics 
and astronomy—are like sportsmen, who seize whatever prey 
offers, even without being able to make any use of it. Dialectic 
must teach the use of them. “ This is of that rank that no 
intellectual man will enter on any study for its own sake, but 
only with a view' to advance himself in that one sole science 
which embraces all.” 

If “ The essence or peculiarity of man is to comprehend a 
ivhole; or that which, in the diversity of sensations, can be 
comprised - under a rational unity. “The soul which has 
never perceived the truth cannot pats into the human form.” 
I announce to men the Intellect. I announce the good of being 
interpenetrated by the mind that made nature: this benefit, 
namely, that it can understand nature, which it made and 
maketh. Nature is good, but intellect is better: as the law¬ 
giver is before the law-receiver. 1 give you joy, O sons of 
men! that truth is altogether wholesome; that w r e have hope 
to search out what might be the very self of everything. The 
misery of man is to be baulked of the sight of essence, and to 
be stuffed with conjectures : but the supreme good is reality; 
the supreme beauty is reality; and all virtue and all felicity 
depend on tliis science of the real: for courage is nothing else 
than knowledge : the fairest fortune that can befall man, is to 
be guided by his diemon to that which is truly his own. This 
also is the essence of justice—to attend every one his own: 
nay, the notion of virtue is not to be arrived at, except 
through direct contemplation of the divine essence. Courage, 
then! for, “ the persuasion that we must search that which we 
do not know, will render us, beyond comparison, better, braver, 
and more industrious than if we thought it impossible to dis¬ 
cover what we do not know, and useless to search for it.” He 
secures a position not to be commanded, by his passion for 
reality; valuing philosophy only as it is the pleasure of con¬ 
versing with real being. 

Thus, full of the genius of Europe, he said, Cvllwre. He 
saw the institutions of Sparta, and recognized more genially, 
one would say, than any since, the hope of education. He 
delighted in every accomplishment, in every graceful and 
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Useful tmd truthful performance; above alb in the splendours 
of genius and intellectual achievement. “ The whole of life, O 
Socrates, said Glauco, is, with the wise, the measure of hearing 
such discourses as these.” What a price he sets on the feats of 
talent, on the powers of Pericles, of Isocrates, of Parmenides ! 
What price, above price, on the talents themselves! He called 
the several faculties, gods, in his beautiful personation. What 
value he gives to the art of gymnastic in education; what to 
geometry; what to music; what to astronomy, whose appeas¬ 
ing and medicinal power be celebrates! In the Timieus, he 
indicates the highest employment of the eyes. “ By us it is 
asserted, that God invented and bestowed sight on us for this 
purpose—that, on surveying the circles of intelligence in the 
heavens, we might properly employ those of our own minds, 
which, though disturbed when compared with the others that are 
uniform, are still allied to their circulations: and that, having 
thus learned, and being naturally possessed of a correct reason¬ 
ing faculty, we might, by imitating the uniform revolutions oi 
divinity, set right our own wanderings and blunders.” And in 
the Republic—“ By each of these disciplines, a certain organ of 
the soul is both purified and re-animated, which is blinded and 
buried by studies of another kind; an organ better worth saving 
than ten thousand eyes, since truth is perceived by this alone.” 

He said, Culture; but lie first admitted its basis, and gave 
immeasurably the first place to advantages of nature. His 
patrician tastes laid stress on the distinctions of birth, fin 
the doctrine of the organic character and disposition is the 
origin of caste. “ Such as were fit to govern, into their com¬ 
position the informing Deity mingled gold ; into the military, 
silver; iron and brass for husbandmen and artificers.” The 
East confirms itself, in all ages, in this faith. The Koran is 
explicit on this point of caste. “ Men have their metal, as oi 
gold and silver. Those of you who were the worthy ones in 
the state of ignorance, will be the worthy ones in the state of 
faith, as soon as you embrace it.” Plato was not less firm. 
“ Of the five orders of things, only four can be taught to the 
generality of men.” In the Republic! he insists on the tem¬ 
peraments of the youth, as first of the first. 

A happier example of the stress laid on nature, is in the dialogue 
with the young Theages, who wishes to receive lessons from 
Socrates. Socrates declares that, if some have grown wise by 
associating 'rith him, no thanks are due to him; hut, simply, 
whilst they were with him, they grew wise, not because of 
him; he pretends not to know the way of it. “ It is adverse 
to many, nor can those he benefited by associating with me, 
whom the Daemon opposes; so that it is not possible for me to 
live with these. With many, however, he does not prevent me 
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from conversing, "who yet are not at ail benefited by associating 
with me. Such, O Theages, is the association with me ; for, if 
it pleases the God, you will make great and rapid proficiency: 
you will not, if he does not please. Judge whether it is not 
safer to be instructed by some one of those who have power 
over the benefit whicli they impart to men. than by me. who 
benefit or not, just as it may happen.” As if he had said, ‘ 1 
have no system. I cannot be answerable for you. You will 
be what you must. If there is love between us. inconceivably 
cfelicious and profitable will our intercourse be; if not, your 
time is lost, and you will only annoy me. I shall seem to you 
stupid, and the reputation I have, false. Quite above 'is, 
beyond the will of you or me, is this secret affinity or repulsion 
laid! All my good is magnetic, and I educate, not by lessons, 
but by going about my business ” 

He said, Culture, he said. Nature: and he failed not to add, 
‘ There is also the divine.’ There is no thought in any mind, 
but it quickly tends to convert itself into a power, and 
organizes a huge instrumentality of means. Plato, lover of 
limits, loved the illimitable, saw the enlargement and nobility 
which come from truth itself, and good itself, and attempted, 
as if on the part of the human intellect, once for all, to do it 
adequate homage—homage fit for the immense soul to receive, 
and yet homage becoming the intellect to render. He said, 
then. ‘ Our faculties run out into infinity, and return to us 
thence. We can define but a little way; but here is a fact 
which will not he skipped, and which to shut our eyes upon is 
suicide. All things are in a scale; and. begin where we will, 
ascend and ascend. All things are symbolical; and what we 
call results are beginnings.’ 

A key to the method and completeness of Plato is his twice- 
bisected line. After he has illustrated the relation between 
the absolute good and true, and the forms of the intelligible 
world, he says :—" Let there lie a linecut in two unequal parts. 
Cut again each of these two parts—one representing the visible, 
the other the intelligible world—and these two new sections, 
representing the bright part and the dark part of these worlds, 
you will have, for one of the sections of the visible world— 
images, that is. both shadows and reflections; for the other 
eefttion, the objects of these images—that is, plants, animals, 
find the works of art and nature. Then divide the intelligible 
world in like manner; the one section will be of opinions and 
hypotheses, and the other section, of truths.” To these four 
Sections, the four operations of the soul correspond—conjee- 
tui e, faith, understanding, reason. As every pool reflects the 
image of the sun, so every thought and thing restores us an 
image and creature of the supreme Good. The universe is 
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perforated by a million channels for his activity. All tilings 
mount and mount. 

All his thought has this ascension; in Fhsedrus, teaching 
that “ beauty is the most lovely of all things, exciting hila. 
rity, and shedding desire and confidence through the universe, 
wherever it enters; and it enters, in some degree, into all 
things: but that there is another, which is as mu c h more 
beautiful than beauty, as beauty is than chaos; namely, 
wisdom, which our wonderful organ of sight cannot req,ch untq, 
but which, could it be seen, would ravish us with it B perfect 
reality.” He has the same regard to it as the source 0 f ex¬ 
cellence in works of art. “ When an artificer, in the fabrica¬ 
tion of any work, looks to that which always subsists according 
to the same; and, employing a model of this kind, expj-esse# its 
idea and power in his work ; it must follow, that his production 
should be beautiful. But when he beholds that which is bom 
and dies, it will be far from beautiful.” 

Thus ever: the Banquet is a teaching in the savq e spirit, 
familiar now to all the poetry, and to all the sermons of the 
world, that the love of the sexes is initial; and symbolizes, at 
a distance, the passion of the soul for that immense ] a k e 0 f 
beauty it exists to seek. This faith in the Divinity j 8 never 
out of mind, and constitutes the limitation of all his dogmas. 
Body cannot teach wisdom—God only. In the same mind, he 
constantly affirms that virtue cannot be taught; that it is not 
a science, but an inspiration ;ithat the greatest goods are pro¬ 
duced to us through mania, and are assigned to us by a divine 

gif*4 

This leads me to that central figure, which he has established 
in his Academy, as the organ through which every considered 
opinion shall be announced, and whose biography he hiia 
likewise so laboured, that the historic hubs are lost in the light 
of Plato’s mind. Socrates and Plato are the double stq ri which 
the most powerful instillments will not entirely separate. 
Socrates, again, in his traits and genius, is the, best example of 
that synthesis which constitutes Plato’s extraordinary power. 
Socrates, a man qf humble stem, but honest enough; 0 f the 
commonest history; of a personal homeliness no ren lar ] J:a j ) ] ei 
as to be a cause of wit in others—the rather that hj B broad 
good nature and exquisite taste for a joke invited tbe sally, 
which was sure to be paid. The players personated him on 
the stage; the potters copied his ugly face on their st^ne jugs. 
He was a cool fellow, adding to his humour a perfect temper, 
and a knowledge of his man, be he who he might Vhom he 
talked with, which laid the companion open to certain defeat 
in any debate —and in debate he immoderately delighted. 
The young men are prodigiously fond of him, and incite him 
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to their feasts, whither he goes for conversation. He can 
drink, too; has the strongest head in Athens; and, after 
leaving the whole party under the table, goes away, as if 
nothing had happened, to begin new dialogues with somebody 
that is sober. In short, he was what our country-people call 
an old one. 

He affected a good many citizen-like tastes, was monstrously 
fond of Athens, hated trees, never willingly went beyond the 
walls, knew the old characters, valued the bores and Philistines, 
thought everything in Athens a little better than anything in 
any other place. He was plain as a Quaker in habit and 
speech, affected low phrases, and illustrations from cocks and 
quails, tfoup-paus and sycamore-spoons, grooms and farriers, 
and unnameable offices—especially’ if lie talked with any 
superfine person. He had a Franklin-like wisdom. Thus, 
he showed one who was afraid to go on foot to Olympia, that 
it was no more than his daily walk within doors, if continuously 
extended, would easily reach. 

Plain old uncle as be was. with his great ears—an immense 
talker—the rumour ran, that, on one or two occasions, in the 
war with Besot ia, lie had shown a determination which had 
covered the retreat of a troop, and there was some story 
that, under cover of folly, he had, in the city government, 
when one day he chanced to hold a sent there, evinced a 
corn-age in opposing singly the popular voice, which had well- 
nigh ruined him. He is very poor; but then he is liardy as a 
soldier, and can live on a few olives; usually, in the strictest 
sense, on bread and water, except when entertained by his 
friends. His necessary expenses wore exceedingly small, and 
no one could live as he did. He wore no under garment; his 
upper garment was the same for summer and winter; and he 
went barefooted; and it is said that, to procure the pleasure, 
which he loves, of talking at his ease all day with the most 
elegant and cultivated young men, he will now and then return 
to his shop, and carve statues, good or bad, for sale. Howevei 
that be, it is certain that he had grown to delight in nothing 
else than this conversation; and that, under his hypocritical 
pretence of knowing nothing, he attacks and brings down'a 11 
the fine speakers, all the fine philosophers of Athens, whether 
natives, or strangers from Asia Minor and the islands. Nobody 
can refuse to talk with him, he is su honest, and really curious 
to know; a man who was willingly confuted, if he did.not 
speak the truth, and who willingly confuted others, asserting 
what was false; and not less pleased when confuted than 
when confuting; for he thought not any evil happened to men, 
of TOch a magnitude as false opinion respecting the just and 
unjust. A pitiless disputant, who knows nothing, but the 
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bounds of whose conquering intelligence no man liad ever 
reached; whose temper was imperturbable; whose dreadful 
logic was always leisurely and Bportne; so careless and 
ignorant, as to disarm the wariest, and draw them, in the 
pleasantest manner, into horrible doubts and confusion. But 
be' always knew the way out; knew it, yet would not tell it. 
No escape; he drives them to temble choices by his dilemmas, 
and tosses the Hippiases and Gorgiases, with their grand 
reputations, as a boy tosses his balls. The tyrarfnous realist!— 
Meno has discoursed a thous;uid times, at length, on virtue, 
before many companies, and very well, as it appeared to him; 
but, at tbis moment, Le cannot even tell what it is—this cramp- 
fish of a Socrates has so bewitched him. 

This hard-headed humorist, whose strange conceits, drollery, 
and bonhornmie diverted the young patricians, whilst the 
rumour of his sayings and quibbles gets abroad every day, 
turns out, in the sequel, to have a probity as invincible as his 
logic, and to be either insane, or, at least, under cover of this 
play, enthusiastic in his religion. When accused before the 
judges of subverting the popular creed, he affirms the im¬ 
mortality of the soul, the future reward and punishment, 
and, refusing to recant, in a caprice of the popular government, 
was condemned to die, and sent to the prison. Socrates 
entered the prison, and took away all ignominy from the place, 
which could not be a prison whilst he was there. Crito bribed 
the jailer; but Socrates would not go out by treachery. 
^‘Whatever inconvenience ensue, nothing is to lie preferred 
before justice. These things I hear like pipes and drums, 
whose sound makes me deaf to everything you say.” The 
fame of this prison, the fame of the discourses there, and the 
drinking of the hemlock, are one of the most precious#passages 
in the history of the world. 

The rare coincidence, in one ugly body, of the droll and the 
martyr, the keen street and market debater with the sweetest 
saint known to any history at that time, hud forcibly struck 
the mind of Plato, so capacious of these contrasts; and the 
figure of Socrates, by a necessity, placed itself in the foreground 
of the scene, as the fittest dispenser of the intellectual treiisures 
he had to communicate. It was a rare fortune, that this iEsop 
of the mob, and this robed scholar, should meet, to make each 
other immortal in their mutual faculty. The strange synthesis, 
in the character of Socrates, capped the synthesis in the mind 
of Plato. Moreover, by tbis means, be was able, in the direct 
way, and without envy, to avail himself of the wit and weight 
of Socrates, to which unquestionably his own debt was great; 
and these derived again their principal advantage from the 
perfect art of 'Plato. 
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It remains to say, that the defect of Plato in power is only 
that which results inevitably from his quality. He is intel- 
lectual in his aim; and, therefore, in expression, literary. 
Mounting into heaven, diving into the pit, expounding the 
laws of the state, the passion of love, the remorse of crime, the 
hope of the parting soul—tie is literary, and never otherwise. 
It is almost the sole deduction from the merit of Plato, that 
his writings have not—what is, no doubt, incident to this 
regnancy of intellect in his work—the vital authority which 
the screams of prophets and the sermons of unlettered Arabs 
and Jews possess. There is an interval; and to cohesion, 
contact is necessary. 

I know not what can be said in reply to this criticism, but 
that we have come to a fact in the nat nre of things: an oak is 
not an orange. The qualities of sugar remain with sugar, and 
those of salt, with salt. 

In the second place, he has not a system. The dearest de¬ 
fenders and disciples are at fault. He attempted a theory of 
the universe, and his theory is not complete or self-evident. 
One man thinks lie means this; and another, that- lie has said 
one thing in cine place, and the reverse of it in another place. 
He is charged with liming failed to make the transition from 
ideas to matter. Here is the world, sound as a nut, perfect, 
not the smallest piece of chaos left, never a stitch nor an end, 
not a mark of haste, or botching, or second thought; but the 
theory of the world is a thing of shreds and patches. 

The longest wave is quickly lost ill the sea. Plato would 
willingly lane a Platonism, a known and accurate expression 
for the world, and it should be accurate. It shall he the world 
passed through the miml of Plato—nothing less. Every atom 
shall have the Platonic tinge; every atom, every relation or 
quality you know before, you shall know again, and lind here, 
but now ordered ; not nature, but art. And you shall feel that 
Alexander indeed overran, with men and horses, some coun¬ 
tries of the planet ; but countries, and things of which coun¬ 
tries are made, elements, planet itself, laws of planet and of 
men, Jiavo passed through this man as bread into his body, and 
become no longer bread.but body: so all this mammoth morsel 
has become Plato. He has clapped copyright on the world. 
Tliis is the ambition of individualism. But the mouthful 
proves too large. Boa constrictor has good will to eat it. but 
ue is foiled. Ho falls abroad in the attempt; and biting, goto 
strangled: the bitten world holds tbe biter fast by his.own 
teeth. There he perishes: unconquered nature lives on, and 
forgets him. So it fares with all: so must it fare with Plato. 
In view of eternal nature, Plato turns out to be philosoj Iiioal 
exercitations. He argues on this side, and on that. Tko 
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acutest German, the lovingest disciple, cotud never tell what 
Platonism was; indeed, admirable tests can be quoted on both 
sides of every great question from him. 

These things we are forced to say, if we must consider the 
effort of Plato, or of any philosopher, to dispose of Nature— 
which will not be disposed of. No power of genius has ever 
yet had the smallest success in explaining existence. The 
perfect enigma remains. But there is an injustice is assuming 
this ambition for Plato. Let us not seem to treat with 
flippancy his venerable name. Men, in proportion to then 
intellect, have admitted bis transcendent claims. The way to 
know him, is to compare him, not with nature, but with other 
men. How many ages have gone by, and he remains unap¬ 
proached ! A chief structure of human wit, like Kamac, or 
the mediaeval cathedrals, or the Etrurian remains, it requires 
all the breadth of human faculty to know it. I think it is 
truliest seen, when seen with the most respect. His sense 
deepens, his merits multiply, with study. When we say, here 
is a fine collection of fables; or, when we praise the style; or 
the common sense; or arithmetic; we speak as boys, and 
much of our impatient criticism of the dialectic, I suspect, is 
no better. The criticism is like our impatience of miles, when 
we are in a hurry; but it is still best that a, mile should have 
seventeen hundred and sixty yards. The great-eyed Plato 
proportioned the lights and shades after the genius of our life. 


PLATO : NEW HEADINGS. 

T HE publication, in Mr. Bohn's “Serial Library,” of the 
excellent translations of Plato, which we esteem one of 
the chief benefits the cheap press lias yielded, gives us an 
occasion to take hastily a few more notes of the elevation and 
bearings of this fixed star; or, to add a bulletin, like the jour¬ 
nals, of Plato at the latest dates. 

Modern science, by the extent of its generalization, has 
learned to indemnify the student of man for the defects of 
individuals, by tracing -growth and aseen. in races; and, by 
the simple expedient of lighting up the vast background, 
generates a feel.ng of complacency and hope. The human 
being has the saurian and the plant in his rear. His arts and 
sciences, the easy issue of his brain, look glorious when 
prospectively beheld from the distant brain of ox, crocodile, 
and fish. It seems as if nature, in regarding the geologic 
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Bigot beliind her, when, in five or six millenniums, she had, 
turned out five or six men, as Homer, Phidias, Menu, and 
Ooltunhus, was no wise discontented with the result. These 
cm Tri ples attested the virtue of the tree. These were a clear 
amelioration of trilobite and saurus, and a good basis for 
further proceeding. With this artist, time and space are 
cheap, and she is insensible to what yon say of tedious pre¬ 
paration. • She waited tranquilly the flowing periods of paleon¬ 
tology, for tbe bour to be struck when man should arrive. 
Then periods must pass before the motion of the earth can be 
suspected; then before the map of the instincts and the 
cultivable powers can he drawn. But as of races, so t'e 
succession of individual men is fatal and beautiful, and Plato 
has the fortune, in the history of mankind, to mark an epoch. 

Plato’s fame does not stand on a syllogism, or on any 
masterpieces of the Semitic reasoning, or on any thesis, as, for 
example, the immortality of the soul. He is move than an 
expert, or a schoolman, or a geometer, or the prophet of a 
peculiar message. He represents the priv ilege of the intellect, 
the power, namely, of carrying up every fact to successive 
platforms, and so disclosing, in every fact, a gerui of expansion. 
These expansions are in the essence of thought. The natu¬ 
ralist would never help us to them by any discoveries of the 
extent of the universe, but is as poor when cataloguing* the 
resolved nebula of Orion, as when measuring the angles of an 
acre. But the Republic of Plato, by those expansions, may be 
said to require, and so to anticipate, the astronomy of Laplace. 
The expansions are organic. The mind does not create what it 
perceives, any more than the eye creates the rose. In ascribing 
to Plato the merit of announcing them, we only say, here was 
a more complete man, who could apply to nature the whole 
scale of the senses, the understanding, and the reason. These 
expansions, or extensions, consist in continuing the spiritual 
sight where the horizon falls on our natural v ision, and, by this 
second sight, discovering the long lines of law which shoot in 
every direction. Everywhere he stands on a path which has 
no end, but runs continuously round the universe. Therefore, 
every word becomes an exponent of nature. Whatever he 
looks upon discloses a second sense, and ulterior senses. His 
perception of the generation of contraries, of death out of life, 
and life out of death—that law by which, in nature, decomposi¬ 
tion is recomposition, and pntrefa :tion and cholera are only 
signals of a new creation ; his discernment of the little in the 
large, and the large in the small; studying the state in the 
citizen, and the citizen in the state; and leaving it doubtful 
whether he exhibited the Republic as an allegory on the educa¬ 
tion of the private soul; his beautiful definitions of ideas, of 
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time, of form, oi figure, of the line, sometimes hypothetically 
^iven, as his defining of virtue, courage, justice, temperance; 
sis love of the apologue, and his apologues themselves; the 
save of Trophohius; the ring of Gyges; the charioteer and 
two horses; the golden, silver, brass, and iron temperaments; 
rkeuth and Thamus; and the visions of Hades and the Fates 
—fables which have imprinted themselves in the human 
memory like the signs of the zodiac; his soliform eye and his 
boniform soul; his doctrine of assimilation; his doctrine of 
reminiscence; his clear vision of the laws of return, or reaction, 
which secure instant justice throughout the universe, instanced 
everywhere, but specially in the doctrine, '* what comes from 
God to us. returns from us to God.” and in Socrates’ belief 
that the laws below are sisters of the laws above. 

More striking examples are bis moral conclusions. Plato 
affirms tbe coincidence of science and virtue; for vice can 
never know itself mid virtue; but virtue knows both itself and 
vice. The eve attested that justi( e was best, as long as it was 
profitable; Plato affirms that it is profitable throughout; that 
the profit is intrinsic, though the just conceal his justice from 
gods and men; that it is better to suffer injustice, than to do 
it; that the Burner oii"ht to cort't punishment; that the lie was 
more hurtful than home ide; and that ignorance, or the invo¬ 
luntary lie, was more calamitous than involuntary homicide; 
that the soul is unwillingly deprived of true opinions; and 
that no man sins willingly; that the order or proceeding of 
nature was from the mind to the body; and, though a sound 
body cannot restore an unsound mind, yet a gyod soul can, by 
its virtue, render the body the best possible. Tbe intelligent 
have a right over the ignorant, namely, the right of instructing 
them. The light punishment of one out of tune, is to make 
him play in time; the fine which the good, refusing to govern, 
ought to pay, is, to be governed by a worse man; that his 
guards shall not handle gold and silier, hut shall be instructed 
that there is gold and silier in their souls, wiijch will make 
men willing to give them c\ervthing which they need. 

This second sight explains the stress laid on geometry. He 
saw that the globe of earth was not more lawful and precise 
than was the supersensible; that a celestial geometry was in 
place there, as a logic of lines and angles here below; that the 
world was throughout mathematical; the proportions are 
constant of oxygen, azote, and lime; there is just so much 
water, and slate, .and magnesia; not less are the proportions 
constant of the moral elements. 

This eldest Goethe, hating varnish and falsehood, delighted 
in revealing the real at the base of the accidental; in discovering 
connect! >n, continuity, and representation., everywhere; hating 
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insulation; and appears like the god of wealth among the 
cabins of vagabonds, opening power and capability in every¬ 
thing he touches. Ethical science was new and vacant, when 
Plato could write thus :—“ Of all whoso arguments are left to 
the men of the present time, no one has ever yet condemned 
injustice, or praised justice, otherwise than as respects the 
repute, honours, and emoluments arising therefrom; while, as 
respects either of them in itself, and subsisting by its own 
power in the soul of the possessor, and concealed both from 
gods and men, no one has yet sufficiently investigated, either 
in poetry or prose writings—how, namely, that the one is 
the greatest of all the evils that the soul has within it, and 
justice the greatest good.” 

His definition of ideas, as what is simple, permanent, uniform, 
and self-existent, fi >r ever discriminating them from the notions 
of the understanding, marks an era m the world. He was 
born to behold the self-evolving power of spirit, endless gene¬ 
rator of new ends; a power which is the key at once to the 
centrality and the evanescence of things. Plato is so centred, 
that ho can well spare all his dogmas. Thus the fact of 
knowledge and ideas reveals to him the fact of eternity; and 
the doctrine of reminiscence he offers as the most probable 
particular explication. Call that fanciful—it matters not: the 
connection between our knowledge and the abyss of being is 
still real, and tbc explication must be not less magnificent. 

He has indicated every eminent point in speculation. He 
wrote on the scale of the mind itself, so that all things ha\e 
symmetry in his tablet. He put in all the past, without 
weariness, and descended into detail with a courage like that 
he witnessed in nature. One would say, that liis forerunners 
had mapped out each a farm, or a district, or an island, in 
intellectual geography, lmt that Plato first drew the sphere. 
He domesticates the soul in nature: man is the microcosm 
All the circles of the visible heaven represent as many circles 
in the rational soul. There is no lawless particle, and there is 
nothing casual in the action of the human mind. The names 
of things, too, are fatal, following the nature of things. All 
the gods of the Pantheon are, by their names, significant of a 
profound sense. The gods are the ideas. Pan is speech. 01 
manifestation; Saturn, the contemplative; Jove, the regal 
soul; and Mars, passion. Yen us is proportion; Calliope, the 
soul of the world; Aglaia, intellectual illustration. 

These thoughts, in sparkles of light, had appeared often to 
pious and to poetic souls; but this well-bred, all-knowing 
Greek geometer comes with command, gathers them all up into 
rank and gradation, the Euclid of holiness, and ninnies the 
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two parts of nature. Before all men, he saw the ifttellectua. 
values of the moral sentiment. He describes, his" own idem, 
when- he paints in Tinueus a god leading things frbm disorder 
into order. He kindled a fire so truly in the centre, that we 
see the sphere illuminated, and can distinguish poles, equator, 
and lines of latitude, every arc and node: a theory so averaged, 
so modulated, that you would say, the winds of ages had swept 
through this rhythmic structure, and not that it was the brief 
extempore blotting of one short-lived scribe. Hence it has 
happened that a very well-marked class of souls, namely, those 
who delight in giving a spiritual, that is, an cthico-intellectual 
expression to e\ery truth, by exhibiting an tilterior end which 
is yet legitimate to it. arc said to 1’latonise. Thus, Michael 
Angelo is a Platonist, in his sonnets. Shakespeare is a 
Platonist, when he writes, " Nature is made better by no mean, 
but nature makes that moan," or, 

“ He, that can endure 
To follow with alleei.iuce a iallen ioid, . 

Does conquer him that did ln» master conquer, 

And earns a place in the stoiy.” 

Hamlet is a pure Platonist, and ’tis the magnitude only of 
Shakespeare's proper genius that hinders him from being 
classed as the most eminent of this school. Swedenborg, 
throughout his prose poem of “ Conjugal Love,” is a Platonist. 

His subtlety commended him to men of thought. The 
secret of his popular success is the moral aim, which endeared 
him to mankind. “ Intellect.” he said, ” is king of heaven and 
of earthbut, in Plato, intellect is always moral. His writings 
have also the sempiternal youth of poetry. For their argu¬ 
ments, most of them, might have been couched in sonnets : and 
poetry has never soared higher than in the Timajus and the 
Pluedrus. As the poet, too. In- is only contemplative. He did 
not, like Pythagoras, break himself with an institution. All 
uis painting in the Republic must lie esteemed mythical, with 
intent to bring out. sometimes in violent colours, hie thought. 
You cannot institute, without peril of charlatanism. 

Tt was a high scheme, his absolute privilege for the best, 
(which, to make emphatic, he expressed by community of 
wOThcn,) as the premium which he would set on .grandeur. 
There shall be exempts of two kinds: first, those who by 
deuJerit have put themselves below protection—outlaws; and 
secondly, those who by eminence of nature and desert are out 
of the reach of your rewards : let such be free of the city, and 
above the law. We confide them to themselves; let them do 
with us as they will. Let none presume to measure the 
irregularities of Michael Angelo and Socrates by village scalea. 
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In his eighth hook of the Republic, he throws a little 
mathematical dust in our eyes. I am sorry to sec him. after 
such noble superiorities, permitting the lie to governors. Plato 
plays Providence a little with the baser sort, as people allow 
themselves with their dogs and cats. 


III.— SWEDEKI.ORG; OR, THE MYSTIC, 

A MONG eminent persons, those who are most dear to men 
are not of the class which the economist calls producers ■ 
they have nothing in their hands; they have not cultivated 
corn, nor made bread; they have not led out a colony, nor 
invented a loom. A higher class, in the estimation and love of 
this city-building, market-going race of mankind, are the 
poets, who, from the intellectual kingdom, feed the thought 
and imagination with ideas and pictures which raise men out 
of the world of corn and money, and console them for the 
shortcomings of the day. and the meannesses of labour and 
traffic. Then, also, the philosopher has his value, who flatters 
the intellect of this labourer, by engaging him with subtleties 
which instruct him in now faculties. Others may build cities; 
he is to understand them, and keep them in awe. But there is 
a class who lead ns into another region—the world of morals, 
f or of will. What is singular about this region of thought, is, 
its claim. Wherever the sentiment of right comes in. it takos 
precedence of everything else. For other things, I make 
poetry of them ; but the moral sentiment makes poetry of me. 

I have sometimes thought that he would render the greatest 
service to modern criticism, who shall draw the line of relation 
that subsists between Shakespeare and Swedenborg. The 
human miud stands eve;' in perplexity, demanding intellect, 
demanding sanctity, impatient equally of each without the 
other. The reconciler has not yet appeared. If wo tire of the 
saints, Shakespeare is our city of refuge. Yet the instincts 
presently teach, that the problem of essence must take prece¬ 
dence of all others—the questions of Whence? What? and 
"Whither? and the solution of these must he in a life, and not 
in a book. A drama or poem is a proximate or oblique reply; 
but Moses, Menu, Jesus, work directly on this problem. The 
atmosphere of moral sentiment is a region of grandeur which 
reduces all material magnificence to toys, yet opens to every 
wretch that has reason the doors of the universe. Almost with 
a fierce hdste »t lays its empire on the -man In the language 
of the Koran, • God said, the heaven and the earth, 'and all 
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that is between them, think ye that we created them in jest, 
and that ye shall not return to ua ?” It is the kingdom of the 
will, and by inspiring the will, which is the seat of personality, 
seems to convert the universe into a person;— 

“ The realms of being to no other bow. 

Not only nil aie thine, but all are Thou. 

All men are commanded by the saint. The Koran makes a 
distinct class of those who are by nature good, and whose good¬ 
ness has an influence on others, and pronounces this class to 
be the aim of creation: the other classes are admitted to the 
feast of being, only as following in the train of this. And the 
Persian poet exclaims to a soul of this kind,— 

“ boldly foith, aud feast on being’s banquet; 

Thou art tile called,—the lest admitted with thee.’’ 

The privilege of this caste is an access to the Becrets and 
structure of nature, by some higher method than by ex¬ 
perience. In common parlance, what one man is said to 
learn by experience, a man of extraordinary sagacity is said, 
without experience, to divine. The Arabians say, that Abul 
Khalit, the mystic, and Abu Alt Sccua, tin* philosopher, con¬ 
ferred together; and, on parting, the philosopher said, “All 
that he sees, I know;” and the mystic said,-/“All that he 
knows, I see.”/ If one should ask the reason of this intuition, 
the solution would lead us into that property which Plato 
denoted as Reminiscence, and which is implied by th% 
Brahmins in the tenet of Transmigration. The soul having 
been often born, or, as the Hindoos say, “travelling the path 
of existence through thousands of births,” having beheld the 
things which are here, tliono which are in heaven, and those 
which are beneath, there is nothing of which sin has not 
gained the knowledge: no wonder that she is able to recollect, 
m regard to any one thing, what formerly' she knew. “For, 
all things in nature being linked and related, and the soul 
having heretofore known all, nothing hinders but that any 
man who has recalled to miurl, or, according to the common 
phrase, has learned one thing only, should of himself recovei 
all his ancient knowledge, and find out again all the rest, if 
he have but courage, aud faint not in the midst of his re¬ 
searches. For inquiry and learning is reminiscence all.” 
How much more, if he that inquires be a holy and godlike 
soul 1 For, by being assimilated to the original soul, by 
whom, and after whom, all things subsist, the soul of man 
does then easily flow into all things, and all things flow into 
it : they mix; and he is present and sympathetic with their 
structure and law. 
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This path is difficult, secret, and beset with teiror. The 
ancients called it ecstacy or absence,—a getting out of their 
bodies to think. All religic as history contains traces of the 
trance of saints,—a beatitude, but without any sign of joy, 
earnest, solitary, even sad; “the flight,” Plotinus called it, 
“ of the alone to the aloneMute-tr, the closing of the eyes, 
—whence our word Mystic. The trances of Socrates, Plotinus, 
Porphyry, Bebmen, Bunyan, Fox, Pascal, Guion, Swedenborg, 
will readily come to mind. But what as readily comes to 
mind, is, the accompaniment of disease. This beatitude comes' 
in terror, and with shocks to the mind of the receiver.,,/ “ It 
o’erinforms the tenement of clay,” and daives the man mad; 
or, gives a certain violent bias, which taints his judgment. L In 
the chief examples of religious illumination, somewhat morbid 
has mingled, in spite of the unquestionable increase of mental 
power. Must the highest good drag after it a quality which 
neutralizes and discredits it r— 

“ Indeed, it takes 

Krnm our achievements wlx-n peiloimeil at height. 

Tin [utli anti matron ot out uttnhutrf” 

Shall we say, that the economical mother disburses so much 
earth and so much fire, by weight and metre, to make a man, 
and will not add a pennyweight, though n nation is perishing 
for a leader P Therefore, the men of God purchased their 
science by folly or pain. If you will have pure carbon, 
carbuncle, or diamond, to make the bruin transparent, the 
trunk and organs shall be so much the grosser; instead of 
porcelain, they are potter’s earth, clay, or mud. 

In modern times, no such remarkable example of this in¬ 
troverted mind has occurred, as in Emanuel Swedenborg, 
bom in Stockholm, in 1GHK. This man, who appeared to his 
contemporaries a visionary, and elixir of moonbeams, no doubt 
led the most real life of any man then in the world: and 
now, when the royal and ducal Frederics, Cristiems, and 
Brunswicks, of that day, have slid into oblivion, he begins to 
spread himself into the minus of thousands. As happens in 
great men, he seemed, by the variety and amount of his 
powers, to be a composition of several persons,—like the giant 
fruits which arc matured in gardens by the union of four or 
five single blossoms. His frame is on a larger scale, and 
possesses the advantages of size. As it is easier to see the 
reflection of the great sphere in large globes, though defaced 
by some crack or blemish, than in drops of water, so men of 
large calibre, though with some eccentricity or madness, like 
Pascal or Newton, help us more than balanced mediocre minds,, 

His youth and training could not fail to be extraordinary. 
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Such a boy could not whistle or dance, but goes grubbing into 
mines and mountains, prying into chemistry and optics, physi- 
ology, mathematics, and astronomy, to find images fit for the 
measure of his versatile and capacious brain. He was a 
scholar from a child, and was educated at Upsala. At the 
age of twenty-eight he was made Assessor of the Board of 
Mines, by Charles XII, In 1716, he left home for four years, 
and visited the universities of England. Holland, Prance, and 
Germany. He performed a notable feat of engineering in 
1718, at the siege of Frederic shall, by hauling two galleys, 
five boats, and a sloop, some fourteen English miles overland, 
for the royal service. In 1721, he journeyed over Europe, to 
examine mines and smelling works. He published, in 1716, 
his Daedalus Hyperboreus, and, from this time, for the next 
thirty years, was employed in the composition and publication 
of his scientific works. With the like force, he threw himself 
into theology. In 174-6. when he was fifty-four years old, what 
is called his illumination began. All bis metallurgy, and 
transportation of ships overland, was absorbed into this 
ecstasy. He ceased *to publish any uxoVe scientific books, 
withdrew from his practical labours, and devoted himself to 
the writing and publication of his voluminous theological 
works, which were printed at liis own expense, or at that of 
the Duke of Brunswick, or other prince, at Dresden, Leipsic, 
London, or Amsterdam. Later, he resigned his office of 
Assessor; the salary attached to this office continued to he 
paid to him during his life. His duties had brought him 
into intimate acquaintance with King Charles XII., by whom 
he was much consulted and honoured. The like favour was 
continued to him by his successor. At the Di«Jt- of 1751, 
Count Hopken says, the most solid memorials on finance 
were from his pen. In Sweden, he appears to have -attracted 
a marked regard. His rare science and practical skill, and 
the added fame of second sight and extraordinary religious 
knowledge and gifts, drew to him queens, nobles, clergy, ship¬ 
masters, and people about the ports through which he was 
wont to pass in his many voyages. The clergy interfered a 
little with the importation and publication of his religions 
works; but he seems to have kept the friendship of men in 
power. He was never married. He had great modesty and 

f entleness of bearing. r His habits were simple; be lived on 
read, milk, and vegetable^; he lived in a bouse situated in 
a large garden: be went several times to England, where he 
does not seem to have attracted any attention whatever from 
the learned or the eminent; and died at London, March 29, 
1772, of apoplexy, in his eighty-fifth year. He is described, 
when in London, as a man of a. quiet, clerical habit, not averse 
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to tea and coffee, and kind to children. He wore a sword 
■when in full velvet dress, and, whenever he walked out, carried 
a gold-headed cane. There is a common portrait of him in 
antique coat and wig, but the face has a wandering or vacant 

air. 

The genius -which was to penetrate the science of the age 
with a far more subtle science; to pass the bounds of space 
and time; venture into the dim spirit-realm, and attempt to 
establish a new religion in the world,—began its lessons in 
quarries and forges, in the smelting-pot and crucible, in ship¬ 
yards and dissecting-rooms. No one man is perhaps able to 
judge of the merits of his works on so many subjects. One is 
glad to leani that his books on mines and metals are held in 
the highest esteem by those who understand these matters. 
It seems that he anticipated much science of the nineteenth 
century; anticipated, in astronomy, the discovery of the 
seventh planet,—hut, unhappily, not also of the eighth; 
anticipated the views of modem astronomy in regard to the 
generation of earths by the sun; in magnetism, some im¬ 
portant experiments and conclusions of later students; in 
chemistry, the atomic theory; in anatomy, the discoveries of 
Schlichting, Monro, and Wilson; and first demonstrated the 
office of the lungs, llis excellent English editor magnani¬ 
mously lays no stress on his discoveries, since he was too 
great to care to be original; and we are to judge, by what he 
can spare, of what remains. 

r ' A colossal soul, ho lies vast abroad on his times, uncom¬ 
prehended by them, and requires a b focal distance to be 
seen; suggests, as Aristotle, Bacon, Selden, Humboldt, that 
a certain vastness of learning, or quasi omnipresence of the 
human soul in nature, is possible. His superb speculation, as 
from a tower, over nature and arts, without ever losing sight 1 
of the texture and sequence of things, almost realizes his own 
picture, in the “ Principal,” of tlie original integrity of man. 
Over and above the merit of his particular discoveries, is the 
capital merit of his self-equality. A drop of water lias the 
properties of*the sea, but cannot exhibit a storm. There is 
beauty of a concert, as well as of a flute; strength of a host, 
as well' as of a hero; and, in Swedenborg, those who are best 
acquainted with modem books will most admire the merit of 
mass. Une of the missouriums and mastodons of literature, 
he is not to he measured by whole colleges of ordinary 
scholars.-J His stalwart presence would flutter the gowns of 
an universityOur books are false by being fragmentary: 
their sentences are bon mots, and not parts of natural dis¬ 
course ; childish expressions of surprise or pleasure in nature; 
or, worse, owing a brief notoriety to their petulance, or 
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aversion from the order of nature,—being some curiosity oi 
oddity, designedly not in harmony with nature, and purposely 
framed to excite surprise, as jugglers do by concealing their 
means. But Swedenborg is systematic, and respective of the 
world in every sentence: all the means are orderly given; his 
faculties work with astronomic punctuality, and this acLmirablo 
writing is pure from all pertness or egotism. 

Swedenborg was born into an atmosphere cf great ideas. 
”Tis hard to say what was his own, yet ki8 life was dignified by 
noblest pictures of the universe. The robust Aristotelian 
method, with its breadth an<l adequateness, shaming our 1 sterile 
and linear logic by its genial radiation, conversant with series 
and degree, with effects and ends, skilful to discriminate power 
from form, essence from accident, and opening, by its termino¬ 
logy and definition, high roads into nature, had trained a race 
of athletic philosophers. Harvey had shown the circulation of 
the blood: Gilbert had shown that the earth was a magnet: 
Descartes, taught by Gilbert's magnet, with its vortex, spiral, 
and polarity, had filled Europe with the leading thought of 
vortical motion, as the secret of nature. Newton, in the year 
in which Swedenborg was bom, published the “Priucipia.” 
and established tire universal gravity. Malpighi, following the 
high doctrines of Hippocrates, Leucippus, and Lucretius, bad 
given emphasis to the dn,rm;i jhal mints mreka ■" lea sts— 
“tota in minimis existit natura.” Unrivalled dissectors, 
Swammerdam, Leeuwenhoek, Winslow, Eustachius, Heister, 
Yesalius, Boerhaave, had left nothing for scalpel or microscope 
to reveal in human^or comparative anatomy: Linnams, his 
contemporary, was affirming, in his beautiful science, that 
J 1 Nature is always like herself.? and, lastly, the nobility of 
method, the largest application of principles, had been exhibited 
by Leibnitz and Christian Wolff, in cosmology; whilst Locke 
and Grotins had drawn the mor.il argument. What was ieit 
for a genius of the largest calibre, but to go over their ground, 
and verify and unite t It is easy to see, in these minds, the, 
origin of Swedenborg’s studies, and the suggestion of his 
problems. He had a capacity to entertain and vivify these 
volumes of thought. Yet the proximity of these geniuses, one 
or other of whom had introduced all his leading ideas, makes 
Swedenborg another example of the difficulty, even in a highly 
'fertile genius, of proving originality, the first birth and annun¬ 
ciation of one of the laws of nature. 

He named his favourite views, the doctrine of Forms, the 
doctrine of Series and Degrees, the doctrine of Influx, the 
doctrine of Correspondence. His statement of these doctrines 
deserves to be studied in his hooks. Not eveiy man can read 
them, but they will reward him who can. His.theologie works 
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jure valuable to illustrate these. His writings would be a 
sufficient library to a lonely and athletic student; and the 
“ Economy of the Animal Kingdom ” is one of those books 
which, by the sustained dignity of thinking, is an honour to 
the human race. He had studied spars and metals to some 
purpose. His varied and solid knowledge makes his. style 
lustrous with points and shooting spicula of thought, and 
resembling one of those winter mornings when the air sparkles 
with crystals. The grandeur of the topics makes the grandeur 
of the style. He was apt for cosmology, because of that native 
perception of identity which made mere size of no account to 
him. In the atom of magnetic iron, he saw the quality which 
would generate the spiral motion of sim and planet. 

The thoughts in which he lived were, the universality of 
each law in nature; the Platonic*doctrine of the scale or 
degrees; the version or conversion of each into other, and so 
the correspondence of all the parts; the fine secret that little 
explains large, and large, little; tin; centrality of man in nature, 
and the connection that subsists throughout all things: he saw 
that the human body was strictly universal, or ait ustrument 
through which the soul feeds and is fed by the whole of matter: 
so that he held, in exact antagonism to the sceptics, that, “the 
wiser a man in, the more will he be a worshipper of the Deity.” 
Ill short, he was a believer iu the Identity-philosophy, which 
he held not idly, as the dreamers of Berlin or Boston, but 
which he experimented with and stablisbed through years of 
-abour, with the heart and strength of the rudest Viking that 
his rough Sweden ever sent to battle. 

This theory dates from the oldest philosophers, and derives 
perhaps its host illustration from the newest. It is this: that 
nature iterates her means perpetually on successive planes. In 
the old aphorism, nature is alnvnjs self-similar. Iu the plant, 
the eye or germinative point opens to a leaf, then to anotheT 
leaf, with a power of transforming the leaf into radicle, stamen, 
pistil, petal, bract, sepal, <>r seed. The whole art of the plant 
19 still to repeat leaf on leaf without end, the more or less of 
heat, light, moisture, and food, determining the form it shall 
assume. In the animal, nature makes a vertebra, or a spine of 
vertebrae, and helps herself still by a new spine, with a limited 
power of modifying its form—spine’on spine, to the end of the 
world. A. poetic anatomist, in our own day, teaches that a 
snake, being a horizontal line, and man, being an erect line, 
constitute a right angle; and, between the lines of this mystical 
quadrant, all animated beings find their place : and he assumes 
the hair-worm, the span-worm, or the snake, as the type or 
prediction of the spine. Manifestly, at the end of the spina 
nature puts out smaller spines, as arms; at the end of the arm*. 
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new spines, as hands; at the other end, she repeats the process, 
as legs and feet. At the top of the column, she puts out 
another spine, which doubles or loops itself over, as a span- 
worm, into a ball, and forms the skull, with extremities again .- 
the hands being now the upper jaw, the feet the lower jaw, the 
finger^ and toes being represented this time by upper and 
lower teeth. This new spine is destined to high uses. It is a 
new man on the shoulders of the last. It can almost shed its 
trunk, and manage to live alone, according to the Platonic idea 
in the Timanis. Within it, on a higher plane, all that was 
done in the trunk repeats itself. Nature recites her lesson 
once more in a higher mood. The mind is a finer hody, and 
resumes its functions of feeding, digesting, absorbing, exclud¬ 
ing, and generating, in a new and ethereal element. Here, in 
the brain, is all the process of alimentation repeated, in the 
acquiring, comparing, digesting, and assimilating of experience. 
Here again is the mystery of generation repeated. In the 
brain are male and female faculties: here is marriage, here is 
fruit. And there is no limit to this ascending scale, but series 
on series. Everything, at the end of one use, is taken up into 
the next, each series punctually repeating every organ and 
process of the last. We are adapted to infinity. We are hard 
to please, and love nothing wlneb ends: and in nature is nc 
end; but everything, at the end of one use, is lifted into a 
superior, and the ascent of these things climbs into daimonin 
and celestial natures. Creative force, like a musical composer, 
goes on unweariedly repeating a simple air or theme, now high, 
now low, in solo, in chorus, ten thousand times reverberated, 
till it fills earth and heaven with the chant. 

Gravitation, as explained by Newton, is good, but grander, 
when we find chemistry only an extension of tin* law of masses 
into particles, and that the atomic theory shows the action of 
chemistry to he mechanical also. Metaphysics shows us a sort 
of gravitation, operative also in the mental phenomena; and 
the terrible tabulation of the French statists brings every piece 
of whim and humour to be reducible also to exact numerical 
ratios. If one man in twenty thousand, or in thirty thousand, 
eats shoes, or marries his grandmother, then, in every twenty 
thousand, or thirty thousand, is found one man who eats shoes, 
or marries his grandmother. What we call gravitation, and 
fancy ultimate, is one fork of a mightier stream, for which we 
have yet no name. __ Astronomy is excellent; but it must come 
up into life to have its full value, and not remain there in 
globes and spaces. The globule of blood gyrates around its 
own axis in the human veins, as the planet in the sky; and the 
circles of intellect relate to those of the heavens. Each law of 
nature has the like universality ; eating, sleep or hybernation, 
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rotation, generation, metarfiorphosis, vortical motion, -which ia 
seen in eggs as in planets.' These grand rhymes or returns in 
nature—the dear, best-known face startling us at every turn, 
under a mask so unexpected that we think it the face of a 
stranger, and, carrying up the semblance into divine forms— 
delighted the prophetic eye of Swedenborg; and he must be 
reckoned a leader in that revolution, which, by giving to 
science an idea, has given to an aimless accumulation of 
experiments, guidance and form, and a beating heart. 

I own, with some regret, that his printed works amount to 
about fifty stout octavos, his scientific works being about half 
of the whole number; and it appears that a mass of manuscript 
still unedited remains in the royal library at Stockholm. The 
scientific works have just now been translated into English, in 
an excellent edition. 

Swedenborg printed these scientific books in the ten years 
from 1734 to 1741, and they remained from that time 
neglected: and now, after their century is complete, he has at 
last found a pupil in Mr. Wilkinson, in London, a philosophic 
critic, with a co-equal vigour of understanding and imagina¬ 
tion comparable only to Lord Bacon’s, wlio has produced his 
master’s buried books to the day, and transferred them, with 
every advantage, from their forgotten Latin into English, to 
go round the world in our commercial and eonqnering tongue. 
This startling re-appearance of Swedenborg, after a hundred 
years, in his pupil, is not the least remarkable fact in his 
history. Aided, it is said, by the munificence of Mr. Clissold, 
and also by liis literary skill, this piece of poetic justice is 
done. The admirable preliminary discourse* with which Mr. 
Wilkinson has enriched these volumes, throw all the contempo¬ 
rary philosophy of England into shade, and leave me nothing 
to say on their proper grounds. 

The “Animal Kingdom” is a book of wonderful merits. It 


was written with the highest end—to put science and the soul, 
long estranged from each other, at one again. It was an 
anatomist’s account of the human body, in the highest style of 
poetry. Nothing can exceed the bold and brilliant treatment 
of a subject usually so dry and repulsive. He saw nature 
“ wreathing through an everlasting spiral, with wheels that 
never dry, on axes that never creak,” and sometimes sought 
“ to undover those secret recesses where nature is sitting at 
the fires in the depths of her laboratory;” whilst the picture 
Comes recommended by the bal'd fidelity with which it is based 
on practical anatomy. It is remarkable that this sublime 
genius decides, peremptorily for the analytic, against the syn¬ 
thetic method; and, in a book whose genius is a daring pootio 
synthesis, claims to confine himself to a'rigid experience. 
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He knows, if he only, the flowing of nature, and how wise 
was that old answer of AmaBis to him who hade him drink up 
the, sea— “ Tes, willingly, if you will stop the rivers that flow 
in.” Few knew as much about nature and her subtle manners, 
or expressed more subtly her goings. He thought as large a 
demand is made on our faith t>y nature, as by miracles, *• He 
noted that in her proceeding from first principles through her 
several subordinations, there was no state throogh which she 
did not pass, as if her path lay through all things.” “ For as 
often as she betakes herself upward from visible phenomena, 
or, in other words, withdraws herself inward, she instantly, as 
it were, disappears, while no one knows what has become of 
her, or whither she is gone: so that it is necessary to take 
science as a guide in pursuing her steps.” 

The pursuing the inquiry under the light of an end or final 
cause, gives wonderful animation, a sort of personality to the 
whole writing. This book announces his favourite dogmas. 
The ancient doctrine of Hippocrates, that the brain is a gland; 
and of Leucippus, that the atom may be known by the mass; 
or, in Plato, the macrocosm by the microcosm; and, in the 
verses of Lucretius— 

Os -,,1 videlicet o jnuxillis et<)<ie minuti* 

Osaibus Me et fie jmhuJIk aupie minntis 
Vim eiilais w,cu» nun. * insiii nque cieari 
Suugumis into M‘ miiltis iniuntibus guttjs; 

£x iiiuujie jmt.it niius i oiisisteie jxisse 
Auium, ot lie tenis teium imulesivie jiniws; 
lgnibus ex igneis, humoiem liuiuoiibus esse. 

Lib. 1.835 

“The jn mciplc of .ill things enttails made 
Ot smallest enti.nls ; bone, ot smallest bone; 

Blood, ot sm ill .s.uijum diojis leduced to one ; 

Gold, ot small giams ; e.ntli, of small sands eontiactcd ; 

Small diops to v,atei, sparks to fne eontiactcd,” 

and which Malpighi had summed in his maxim, that “ nature 
exists entire in leasts,”—is a favc irite thought of Swedenborg. 
*• It is a constant law of the organic body, that large, com¬ 
pound. or visible forms exist and subsist from smaller, simpler, 
and ultimately from invisible forms, which act similarly to the 
larger ones, but more perfectly and more universally; and the 
least forms so perfectly and universally, as to involve an idea 
representative of their entire universe.” The unities of each 
organ are so many little organs, homogeneous with their 
compound : the unities of the tongue are little tongues; those 
of the stomach, little stomachs; those of the heart are little 
hearts. This fruitful idea furnishes a key to every secret 
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What was too small for tlie eye to detect was read by the 
aggregates; what was too large, by the units. There is no end 
to his application of the thought. “ Hunger is an aggregate 
of very many little hungers, or losses of blood by the little 
veins all over the body.” It is a key to his theology, also. 
“ Man is a kind of very minute heaven, corresponding to the 
world of spirits and to heaven. Every particular idea of man, 
and every affection, yea, every smallest part of his affection, is 
an image and effigy of him. A spirit may be known from only 
a single thought. God is the grand man.” 

The hardihood and thoroughness of his study of nature 
‘required a theory of forms also. “ Forms ascend in order from 
the lowest to the highest. The lowest form is angular, or the 
terrestrial and corporeal. The second and next higher form is 
the circular, which is also called the perpetual-angular, because 
tlie circumference of a circle is a perpetual angle. The form 
above this is tbe spiral, parent and measure of circular forms : 
its diameters arc not rectilinear, but variously circular, and 
have'a spherical surface for centre; therefore it is called the 
perpetual-circular. The form above tins is the vortical, or 
perpetual-spiral: next, the perpetual-vortical, or celestial: last, 
the perpetual-celestial, or spiritual.” 

Was it strange that a genius so bold should take the last 
step also—conceive that he might attain tlie science of a 11 
sciences, to unlock the meaning of the world? In the first 
volume of the * Animal Kingdom,’ he broaches the subject in 
a remarkable note:— 

“ In our doctrine of Representations and Correspondences, we 
shall treat of both these symbolical and typical resemblances, 
and of the astonishing tilings which occur, I will not say, in 
the living body only, but throughout nature, and which 
correspond so entirely to supreme and spiritual things, that 
one would swear that the physical world was purely symbolical 
of the spiritual world; insomuch, that if we choose to express 
any natural tint h in physical and definite vocal terms, and to 
convert these terms only into tlie corresponding and spiritual 
terms, we shall by this means elicit a spiritual truth, or theo¬ 
logical dogma, in place of the physical truth or precept 
although no mortal would have predicted that anything of the 
kind could possibly arise by bare literal transposition ■, inas¬ 
much as the one precept, considered separately from the other, 
appears to have absolutely no relation to it. I intend, here¬ 
after, to communicate a number of examples of such eorre- 
sjtoudenoes, together with a vocabulary containing the terms of 
spiritual things, as well as of the physical things for which 
they are to be substituted. This symbolism pervad?s the 
living body.” 

VOL. L Y 
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The fact, thus explicitly stated, iB implied in all poetry, in 
allegory, in fable, in the use of emblems, and in the structure 
of language. Plato knew of it, as is evident from hie twice 
bisected line, in the sixth book of the Republic. Lord Bacon 
had found that truth and nature differed only as seal and print; 
and he instanced some physical propositions, with their 
translation into a moral or political sense. Behmen, and all 
mystics, imply this law, in their dark riddle-writing. The 
poets, in as far as they are poets, use it; but it is known to 
them only, as the magnet was known for ages, as a toy. 
Swedenborg first put the fact into a detached and scientific r 
statement, because it was habitually present to him, and never 
not seen. It was involved, as we explained already, in the 
doctrine of identity and iteration, because the mental series 
exactly tallies with the material series. It required an insight 
that could rank things in order and series; or, rather, it 
required such rightness of position, that the poles of the eye 
should coincide with the axis of the world. The earth had fed 
its mankind through five or six inillcniums. and they had 
sciences, religions, philosophies; and yet had failed to see the 
correspondence of meaning between every part and every other 
part. And, down to this hour, literature has no book in which 
the symbolism of things is scientifically opened. One would 
say, that, as soon as men had the first hint that every sensible 
object—animal, rock, river, air—nay, space and time, subsists 
not for itself, nor finally to a material end, but as a picture- 
language to tell another story f beings and duties, other 
science would be put by, and a science of such grand> presage 
would absorb all faculties ■ that each man would ask of all 
objects what they mean: Why does the horizon hold me fast, 
with my joy and grief, in this centre? Why hear I the same 
sense from countless differing voices, and read one never quite 
expressed fact in endless picture-language ? Yet, whether it 
be, that these things will not be intellectually learned, or, that 
many centuries must elaborate and compose bo rare and 
opulent a soul—there is no comet, rock-stratum, fossil, fish, 
quadruped, spider, or fungus, that, for itself, does not interest 
more scholars and classifiers than the meaning and upshot of 
the frame of things. 

But Swedenborg was not content with the culinary use of 
the world. In his fifty-fourth year these thoughts held him 
fast, and his profound mind admitted the perilous opinion, too 
frequent in religious histofry, that he was an abnormal person, 
to whom was granted the privilege of conversing with angel* 
and spirits; and this ecstacy connected itself with just this 
office of explaining the moral import of the sensible world, 
tfo a right perception, at once broad and minute, (f the order 
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of nature, lie added the comprehension of the moral laws m 
their widest social aspects, but whatever he saw, through 
some excessive determination to form, in his constitution, he 
saw not abstractly, but in pictures, heard it m dialogues, 
constructed it in events. When he attempted to announce/ 
the law most sanely, he was forced to couth it m parable I 

Modern pyschology offers no similar example of a deranged 
balance. The principal powers continued to mamtam a healthy 
action, and, to a reader who can make due allowance in the 
report for the reporter’s peculiarities, the results are still 
instructive, and a more striking testimony to the sublime 
laws he announced than any that balanced dullness could 
afford. He attempts to give some .recount of the modus of 
the new state, affirming th.it “his pi essence in the spmtual 
world is attended with a certain separation, but only as to the 
intellectual part of his mind, not as to the will part,” and he 
affirms that “he sees, with the intern il sight the things that 1 
are in another life, more clearly than he sees the things whicli 
are here in the world ” 

Having adopted the belief that certain hooks of the Old 
and bfew Testaments weie exact allegoue^, or wntten in the 
angelic and ecat.itic mode, he employed his lenianung years 
m extricating from the literal, the universal sense He had 
borrowed from Plato the line fable of " a most ancient people, 
men better than we, and dwelling nigher to the gods,” and 
Swedenborg added, that they used the earth symbolically, 
that these, when they saw terrestnal objects, did not think 
at all about them, but only about those which they signified 
The eonespondence between thoughts and things henceforward 
occupied him “The very orgauic form itsembles the end 
inscribed on it ” A man is m general, and m particular, an 
organized justice or injustice, selfishness 01 gratitude. And 
the calise of this harmony he assigned in the Arcana “ The 
reason why all and single things, in the heavens and on earth, 
are representative, is because they exist fioni an influx of the 
Lord, through hcav en ” This design of exhibiting such cor¬ 
respondences, which, if adequately executed, would be the 
poem of the world, in which all hibtory and science would 
play an essential part, was nan-owed and defeated by the 
exclusively theologic direction which his inquiries took. His 
perception of nature is not human and universal, but is 
mystical and Hebraic. He fastens each natural object to a 
theologic notion;—a horse signifies carnal understanding, a 
tree, perception; the moon, faith; a cat means this, an 
astricn, that; an artichoke, this other, and poorly tethers 
every symbol to a several ecclesiastic sense. The slippery 
Proteus is not so easily caught. In nature, each individual 
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symbol plays innumerable parts, as each particle of matter 
circulates in turn through every system. The central identity 
enables any one symbol to express successively all the qualities 
and shades of real being. In the transmission of the heavenly 
waters, every hose fits every hydrant. Nature avenges herself 
speedily on the har'd pedantry that would chain her waves, 
she is no literalist. Everything must be taken genially, and 
we must be at the top of our condition to understand any¬ 
thin" rightly. 

His theological bias thus fatally nan-owed his interpretation 
of nature, and the dictionary of symbols is yet to be written. 
But the interpreter, whom mankind must still expect, will 
find no predecessor who has approached so near to the true 
problem. 

Swedenborg styles himself, in the title-page of his books, 
‘‘Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ;” aJid by force of intellect, 
and in effect, he is the last Father in the Church, and is not 
likely to have a successor. No wonder that his depth of 
ethical wisdom should give him influence as a teacher. To 
the withered traditional Church, yielding dry catechisms, he 
let in nature again, and the worshipper, escaping from the 
vestry of verbs and texts, is surprised to find himself a party 
to the whole of his religion. His religion thinks for him, 
and is of universal application. He turns it on every side; 
it fits every part of life, interprets and dignifies every circum¬ 
stance. Instead of a religion which visited him diplomatically 
three or four times,—when he was born, when he married, 
when he fell sick, and when he died, aud for the rest never 
interfered with him,—here was a teaching which accompanied 
him all day, accompanied him even into sloop and dreams; 
into his thinking, and showed him through what a long 
ancestry his thoughts descend; into society, and showed by 
what affinities he was girt to his equals and his counterparts ; 
into natural objects, and showed their origin and meaning, 
what are friendly, and what are hurtful; and opened the 
future world, by indicating the continuity of the same laws. 
His disciples allege that their intellect is invigorated by the 
study of his books. 

There is no such problem for criticism as his theological 
writings, their merits are so commanding; yet such grave 
deductions must be made. Their immense and sandy diifusc- 
ness is like the prairie or the desert, and their incongruities 
are like the last deliration. He is superfluously explanatory, 
and his feeling of the ignorance of men strangely exaggerated. 
Men take truths of this nature very fast. "Set he abounds in 
assertions; he is a rich discoverer, and of things which most 
import us to know. His thought dwells in essential ro- 
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semblances, like the resemblance of a house to the man who 
built it. He saw things in their law, in likeness of function, 
not of structure. There is an invariable method and order in 
his delivery of his truth, the habitual proceeding of the- mind 
from inmost to outmost. What earnestness and weigbtiness, 
—his eye never roving, without one swell of vanity, or one 
look to self, in any common form of literary pride! a theoretic 
or speculative man, hut whom no practical man in the universe 
could affect to scorn. Plato is a gownsman: his garment, 
though of purple, and almost sky-woven, is an academic robe, 
and hinders action within its voluminous folds. But this 
mystic is awful to Caisar, Lyeurgus himself would bow. 

The moral insight of Swedenborg, the correction of popular 
errors, the announcement of ethical laws, take him out of 
comparison with any other modem writer, and entitle him to 
a place, vacant for some ages, among the lawgivers of man¬ 
kind. That slow but commanding influence which he has 
acquired, like that of other religious geniuses, must be ex¬ 
cessive also, and have its tides, before it subsides into a 
permanent amount. Of course, wbat ;s real and universal 
cannot be confined to tbe circle of those who sympathise 
strictly with his genius, hut will pass forth into the common 
stock of wise and just thinking. The world has a sure 
chemistry, by which it extracts what is excellent in its 
children, and lets full the infirmities and limitations of the 
grandest mind. 

That metempsychosis which is familiar in the old mythology 
of the Greeks, collected in Ovid, and in the Indian Trans¬ 
migration, and is there object ire, or really takes place in bodies 
by alien will.—in Swedenborg’s mind has a more philosophic 
character. It is subjective, or depends entirely upon the 
thought of the person. All things in the universe arrange 
themselves to each person anew, according to Lis ruling love. 
Man is such as bis affection and thought are. Man is man by 
virtue of willing, not by virtue of knowledge and understand¬ 
ing. As be is, so he sees. The marriages of the world are 
broken vip. Interiors associate all in the spiritual world. 
Whatever the angels looked upon was to them celestial. 
Each Satan appears to himself a man; to those as bad as he. 
a comely man; to the purified, a heap of carrion. Nothing 
can resist states: everything gravitates : like will to like .- 
what we call poetic justice takes effect on the spot. We 
have come into a world which is a living poem. Everything 
is as I am. Bird and beast is not bird and beast, but ema¬ 
nation and effluvia of the minds and wills of men there present. 
Every one makes his own house and style. The ghosts are 
tormented with the fear of death, and cannot remember that 
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they have died. They -who are in evil and falsehood are afraid 
of all others. Such as have deprived themselves of charity, 
wander and flee : the societies which they approach discover 
their quality and drive them away. The covetous seem tO 
themselves to be abiding in cells where their money is de¬ 
posited, and these to be infested with mice. They who place 
merit in good works seem to themselves to cut wood. “I 
asked such, if they were not wearied ? They replied, that they 
have not yet done work enough to merit heaven.” 

He delivers golden sayings, which express with singular 
beauty the ethical laws; as when he uttered that famed 
sentence, that, ^ in heaven the angels are advancing con¬ 
tinually to the spring-time of their youth, so that the oldest 
angel appears the youngest“ The more angels, the more 
room f‘ The perfection of man is the love of use 4’ “ Man, 
in his perfect form, is heaven “ What is from Him, is 
Him” Ends always ascend as nature descends And the 
truly poetic account of the writing in the inmost heaven, 
which, as it consists of inflexions according to the form of 
heaven, can be read without instruction. He almost justifies 
his claim to preternatural vision, by strange insights of the 
structure of the human body and mind. “ It is never per- 
mitted to any one, in heaven, to stand behind another, and 
look at the' back of his head: for then the influx which is 
from the Lord is disturbed.” “ The angels, from the sound of 
the voice, know a man’s love; from the articulation of the 
sound, liis wisdom; and from the sense of liis words, his 
science,” 

In the ‘ Conjugal Love,’ he has unfolded the science of 
marriage. Of this book, one would say, that, with the highest 
elements, it has failed of success. It-came near to be the 
Hymn of Love, which Plato attempted in the ‘Banquet;’ the 
love, which, Dante says, Casolla sang among the angels in 
Paradise; and which, as rightly celebrated, in its genesis, 
fruition, and effect, might well entrance the souls, as it would 
lay open the genesis of all institutions, customs, and manners. 
The book had been*grand, if the Hebraism bad been omitted, 
and the law stated without Gothicism, as ethics, and with that 
scope for ascension of state which the nature of things requires. 
It is a fine Platonic development of the science of marriage; 
teaching that sex is universal, and not local; virility in the 
male qualifying every organ, act, and thought; and the femi¬ 
nine in woman. Therefore, in the real or spiritual world, the 
nuptial union is not momentary, but incessant and total; and 
chastity not a local, but a universal virtue; unchastity being 
discovered as much in the trading, or planting, or speaking, or 
philosophizing, as in geneva‘ion; and that, though the virgin* 
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he saw in heave!, were beautiful, the wives wore incomparably 
more beautiful, and went on increasing in beauty evermore. 

Yet Swedenborg, after his mode, pinned his theory to a 
temporary form. He exaggerates the circumstance of mar¬ 
riage; and, though he finds false marriages on earth, fancies a 
wiser choice in heaven. But of progressive souls, all loves and 
friendships are momentary. Do yoiulove me / means. Do you 
see the same truth 3 If you do, we are happy with the same 
happiness: but presently one of us passes into the perception 
of new truth;—we are divorced, and no tension in nature can" 
hold us to each other. 1 1 know how delicious is this cup of 
love—I existing for you, you existing for me; but it is a child’s 
clinging to his toy; an attempt to etei nize the fireside and 
nuptial chamber; to keep the picture-alphabet through which 
our first lessons are prettily conveyed. The Eden of God is 
hare and grand: like the out-door landscape, remembered from 
the evening fireside, it seems cold and desolate, whilst you 
cowei^ over the coals; hut, once abroad again, we pity those 
who can forego the magnificence of nature for candle-light and 
cards. Perhaps the true subject of the ‘Conjugal Love’ is 
Conversation, whose laws are profoundly eliminated. It is 
fa.se, if literally applied to marriage. For God is the bride or 
bridegroom of the soul. Heaveji is not the pairing of two, but 
the communion of all souls. We meet, and dwell an instant 
under the temple of one thought, and part as though we parted 
not, to join another thought in other fellowships of joy. So 
far from there being anything divine in the low and proprietary 
sense of Do you Aove me f it is only when you leave and rose 
me, by casting yourself on a sentiment which is higher than 
both of us, that I draw near, and find myself at your side; and 
I am repelled if you fix your eye on me and demand love. In 
fact, in the spiritual world, wo change sexes every moment. 
You love the worth in me ; then I am your husband : but it is 
not me, but the worth, that fixes the love; and that worth is a 
drop of tl* ocean of worth that is beyond me. Meantime. I 
adore the greater worth in another, and so become his wife. 
He aspires to a higher worth in another spirit, and is wife or 
receiver of that influence. 

"Whether a self-inquisitorial habit that he grew into, from 
jealousy of the sins to which men of thought are liable, he has 
acquired, in disentangling and demonstrating that particular 
form of moral disease, an acumen which no conscience can 
resist. I refer to his feeling of the profanation of thinking to 
what is good “ from scientifics.” “ To reason about faith, is to 
doubt and deny.” He was painfully alive to the difference 
between knowing and doing, and this sensibility is incessantly 
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[impressed, Philosophers are, therefore, vipers, cockatrices, 
paps, hemorrhoids, presters, and flying serpents; literary men 
fcre conjurors and charlatans. 

But this topic suggests a sad afterthought, that here we find 
the seat of his own pain. Possibly Swedenborg paid the 
penalty of introverted faculties. Success, or a fortunate genius, 
seems to depend on a happy adjustment of heart and bram; on 
a due proportion, hard to hit, of moral and mental power, 
which, peniaps. obeys the law of those chemical ratios which 
make a proportion in volumes necessary to combination, as 
when gases will combine in certain fixed rates, but not at any 
rate. It is hard to carry a full cup: and this man, profusely 
endowed in heart and mind, early fell into dangerous discord 
with himself. In his 1 Animal Kingdom/ he surprised us by 
declaring that be loved analysis, and not synthesis ; and now, 
after bis fiftieth year, he falls into jealousy of bis intellect; 
and, though aware that truth is not solitary, nor is goodness 
solitary, but both must ever mix and marry, he makes war on 
his mind, takes the part of the conscience against it, and, on 
all occasions, traduces and blasphemes it. The violence is 
instantly avenged. Beauty is disgraced, love is unlovely, vchen 
truth, the half part of heaven, is denied, as much as when a 
bitterness in men of talent loads to satire, and destroys the 
judgment. He is wise, but wise in his own despite. There is 
an air of infinite grief, and the sound of wailing, all over and 
through this lurid universe. A \ am pyre sits in the seat of the 
prophet, and turns with gloomy appetite to the images of pain. 
Indeed, a bird does not more readily weave itts nest, or a mole 
bore into the ground, than this seer of the souls substructs a 
new hell and pit, each more abominable than the last, round 
every new crew of offenders. He was let down through a 
column that seemed of brass, but it was formed of angelic 
spirits, that he might descend safely amongst the unhappy, and 
witness the vastation of souls; and heard there, for a long 
continuance, their lamentations; he saw' their tondentors, who 
increase and strain pangs to infinity; ho saw the, hell of the 
jugglers, the hell of the assassins, the hell -of the lascivious; 
the hell of robbers, who kiL and boil men; the infernal tun of 
the deceitful; the excrementitious hells; the hell of the re¬ 
vengeful, whose faces resembled a round, broad cake, and their 
arms rotate, like a wheel. Except Rabelais and Dean Swift, 
npbody ever had such science of filth and corruption. 

These books should be used with caution. It is dangerous 
to sculpture these evanescing images of thought. True in 
transition, they become false if fixed. It requires, for his just 
apprehension, almost a genius equal to hie own. But when his 
visions become the stereotyped language of multitude* <A 

• 
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persons, of all degrees of age and capacity, they are perverted, 
The wise people of the Greek race were accustomed to lead the 
itost intelligent and virtuous young men, as part of their 
education, through the Elcusinian mysteries, wherein, -with 
much pomp and graduation, the highest truths known to 
aficient wisdom were taught. An ardent and contemplative 
young man, at eighteen or twenty years, might read once these 
books of SwedenV>org, these mysteries of love and conscience, 
and then throw them aside for ever. Genius is ever haunted 
by similar dreams, when the hells and the heavens are opened 
to it. But these pictures are to be held as mystical, that is, as 
a quite arbitrary and accidental picture of the truth—not as 
the truth. Any other symbol would be as good : then this is 
safely seen. \ 


Swedenborg’s system of the world wants central spontaneity; 
it is dynamic, not vital, and Licks power to generate .life. 
There is no individual in it. The universe is a gigantic 
crystal, all whose atoms and lamina' lie in uninterrupted order, 
and with unbroken unity, but cold and still. What seems an 
individual and a will, is none. There is an immense chain of 
intermediation, extending from centre to 1 extremes, which 
bereaves every agency of all freedom and character. The 
universe, in Ins poem, suffers under a magnetic sleep, and only 
reflects the iniml of the magnet izer. Every thought comes 
into each mind by influence from a society of spirits that 
surround it, and into these from a higher society, and so on. All 
his types mean the same few things. All his figures speak one 
speech. All his interlocutors Swedenborgise. Be they who 
they may, to this complexion must they come at last. This 
Charon ferries them all over in his boat; kings, counsellors, 
cavalierB. doctors, Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Hans Sloane, King 
George II., Mahomet, or whosoever, and all gather one griumess 
of hue and stylo. Only when Cicero comes by, our gentle seer 
sticks a little at saying he t:dked with Cicero, and, with a 
touch of human relenting, remarks, “one whom it was given 
me to believe was Ciceroand when the spi-diaant Roman 
opens his mouth, Rome and eloquence have ebbed away—it is 
plain theologic Swedenborg, like the rest. His heavens and 
hells are dull• fault of want of individualism. The thousand¬ 
fold relation of men is not- there. The interest that attaches 
in nature to each man, because he is right by his wrong, and 
wrong by bis right, because he defies all dogmatising and 
classification, so many allowances, and contingencies, and 
futurities are to be taken into account, strong by his vices, 
often paralysed by his virtues—sinks into entire sympathy 
with 3ns society. This want reacts to the centre of the system. 
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Though the agency of “ the Lord ” is in every line'referred to 
by name, it never becomes alive. There is no lustre in that 
eye which gazes from the centre, and which Bhould vivify the 
immense dependency of beings. 

The vice of Swedenborg’s mind is its theologic determination. 
Nothing with him has the liberality of universal wisdom, bat 
we are always in a church. v ‘ That Hebrew muse, which taught 
the lore of right and wrong to men, had the same excess of 
influence for him it has had for the nations. 4The mode, as 
well as the essence; was sacred. Palestine is ever the more 
valuable as a chapter in universal history, and ever the less an 
available element in education. The genius of Swedenborg, 
largest of all modern souls in this department of thought, 
wasted itself in the endeavour to re-animate and conserve what 
had already arrived at its natural term,* and, in the great 
secular Providence, was retiring from its prominence, before 
western modes of thought and expression. Swedenborg and 
Behmen both failed by attaching themselves to the Christian 
symbol, instead of to the moral sentiment, which carries 
innumerable Christianities, humanities, divinities, in its bosom. 

The excess of influence shows itself in the incongruous 
importation of a foreign rhetoric. “ What have I to do,” asks 
the impatient reader, “ with jasper and sardonyx, beryl and 
chalcedony ; what with arks and passovers, ephahs and ephoda ; 
what with lepers and emerods ; what with heave-offerings and 
unleavened bread ; chariots of fire, dragons crowned and horned, 
behemoth and unicorn? Good for orientals, these are nothing 
to me. 4 The more learning you bring to explain them, the 
more glaring the impertinence., The more coherent and elabo¬ 
rate the system, the less I like it. ’ I say, with the Spartan, 

‘ Why do you speak so much to the purpose, of thaj, which is 
nothing to the purpose ?’ My learning is such as God gave 
me in my birth and habit, in the delight and study of my eyes, 
and not of another mau’s. Of all absurdities, this of some 
foreigner, proposing to take away my rhetoric, and substitute 
his own, and amuse me with pelican and stork, instead of 
thrush and robin; palm-trees and shittim-wood, instead of 
sassafras and biokory—seems the most needless.” 

Locke said, “ God, when he makes the prophet, does not 
unmake the man.” Swedenborg’s history points the remark. 
The parish disputes, in the Swedish church, between the friends 
and foes of Luther and Melancthon, concerning “ faiik alone,” 
and "works., alone,” intrude themselves into bis speculations 
Upon the economy of the universe, and of the celestial societies. 
The Lutheran bishop’s son, for whom the heavens are opened, ■ 
so that he sees with eyes, and in the richest symbolic forms, 
the awful truth of things, and utters again, in his books, as 
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trnder a hea^nly n^d&tA indisputable secrets of moral 
n^tjpre, —with allthe^e grandeurs resting upon him, remains 
the Lutheran bishop’s son; his judgments are those of a 
Swedish polemic, and his vast enlargements purchased by 
adamantine limitations. He carries bis controversial memory 
with him in his visits to the souls. He is like Michael Angelo, 
who, in his frescoes, put the cardinal who had offended him, to 
roast under a mountain of devils; or, like Dante, w ho avenged, 
in vindictive melodies, all his private wrongs ; or, perhaps still 
more like Montaigne’s parish priest, who, if a hail-storm 
passes over the village, thinks the day of doom is come, and 
the cannibals already have got the pip. Swedenborg confounds 
Us not less with the pains of Melancthon, and Luther, and 
Wolfius, and his own books, which be advertises among the 
angels. 

Under the same theolngic cramp, many of his dogmas are 
bound. His cardinal position in morals is, that evils should 
be shunned as sins. But he does not know what evil is, or 
what good is, who thinks any ground remains to he occupied, 
after saying that evil is to be shunned as evil. 1 doubt not be 
was led by the desire to insert the element of personality of 
Deity. Hut nothing is added. One man, you say, dreads 
erysipelas—show him that this dread is evil: or, one dreads 
hell—show him that dread is evil. He who loves goodness, 
harbours angels, reveres reverence, and lives with God .' The 
less we have to do with our sins the better. 'No man can 
afford to waste his moments in compunctions. “ That is 
active duty,” say the Hindoos, “ which is not for our bondage; 
that is knowledge, which is for our liberation: all other duty 
is good only unto weariness.” 

Another dogma, growing out of this pernicious theologic 
limitation, is this Inferno. Swedenborg has devils. Evil, 
according to old philosophers, is good in the making. That 
pure malignity can exist is the extreme proposition of unbelief. 
It is not to be eutertained by a rational agent; it is atheism ; 
it is the last profanation. Euripides rightly said,— 

Goodness and beinc; m the gods are one ; 

He who imputes ill to them makes them none. 


To what a painful perversion had Gothic theology arrived, 
that Swedenborg admitted no conversion for evil spirits! But 
the Divine effort is never relaxed; the carrion in the sun will 
convert itself to grass and flowers; and man, though in 
brothels, or jails, or on gibbets, is on bis way to all that in 
good and true. Burns, with the wild humour of his apostrophe 
to “ poor old Nickie Ben,” 

O wad ye tak a thought, and mend 
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Has the advantage of the vindictive theologian. Everything 
is superficial, and perishes, hut love and truth only. The 
largest is always the truest sentiment, and we feel the more 
generous spirit of the Indian Vishnu,—“I am the same to all 
mankind. There is not one who is worthy of my love or 
hatred. They who serve me with adoration,—I am in them, 
and they in me. If one whose ways are altogether evil, serve 
me alone, he is as respectable as the just man; he is altogether 
well employed; he soon becometh of a virtuous Bpirit, ( and 
obtaineth eternal happiness.” 

For the anomalous pretension of Revelations of the other 
world,-Aonly his probity and genius can entitle it to any 
serious regard. His revelations destroy their credit by running 
into detail. If a man say that the Holy Ghost has informed 
him that the Last Judgment (or the last of the judgments) 
took place in 1757; or that the Dutch, in the other world, live 
in a heaven by themselves, and the English in a heaven by 
themselves; I reply, that the Spirit which is holy, is reserved, 
taciturn, and deals in laws. The rumours of ghosts and hob¬ 
goblins gossip and tell fortunes. The teachings of the high 
Spirit are abstemious, and, in regard to particulars, negative. 
Socrates’ Genius did not advise him to act or to find, but if 
he purposed to do somewhat not advantageous, it dissuaded 
him. “ What God is,” he said, “ I know not; what he is not, 
I know.” The Hindoos have denominated the Supreme Being 
the “Internal Check.” The illuminated Quakers explained 
their Light, not as somewhat whieh loads to any action, but it 
appears as an obstruction to anything unfit. But tbe right 
examples are private experiences, whieh are absolutely at one 
on this point. Strictly speaking. Swodeuboig’s revelation is 
a confounding of planes,—a capital offence in so learned a 
categorist. This is to carry the law of surface into the plane 
of substance, to carry individualism and its fopperies into 
tbe realm of essences and generals, which is dislocation and 
chaos. 

The secret of heaven is kept from age to age. No im¬ 
prudent, no sociable angel ever dropt an early syllable to 
answer the longings of samts, the fears of mortals. We should 
have listened on our knees to any favourite, who, by stricter 
obedience, had brought his thoughts into parallelism with the 
celestial currents, and could hint to human ears the scenery 
and circumstance of the newly parted soul. But it is certain 
that it must tally with what, is best in nature. It must not 
Be inferior in tone to the already known works of the artist who 
BCulptures the globes of the firmament, and writes the moral 
Jaw. It must be fresher than rainbows, stabler than mountains, 
agreeing with flowers, with tides, and the rising and setting of 
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autumnal stars. Melodious poets shall be hoaise as street 
ballade, when once the penetrating key-note of nature and 
spirit is sounded,—the earth-beat, sea-beat, heart-beat, which 
makes the.tune to which the sun rolls, and the globule of blood, 
and the sap of trees. 

In this mood, we hear the rumour that the seer has arrived, 
and his tale is told. But there is no beauty, no heaven, for 
angels, goblins. The sad muse loves night and death, and 
the pit. Hi8 Inferno is mesmeric. His spiritual world bears 
the same relation to the generosities and joys of truth, of which 
human souls have already male us cognisant, as a man’s bad 
dreams bear to his ideal life. It is indeed very like, in its 
endless power of lurid pictures, to the phenomena of dreaming, 
which nightly turns many an honest gentleman, benevolent, 
but dyspeptic, into a wretch, skulking like a dog about the 
outer yards and kennels of creation. When he mounts into the 
heaven, I do not hear its language. A man should not tell me 
that he has walked among the angels; his proof is, that his 
eloquence makes me one. Shall the archangels he less majestic 
and sweet than the figures that have actually walked the earth? 
These angels that Swedenborg paints givtj us no very high 
idea of their discipline and culture: they are all country par¬ 
sons : their heaven is a fete champetre, an evangelical pie-nic.or 
French distribution of prizes to virtuous peasants. Strange, 
scholastic, didactic, passionless, bloodless man, who denotes 
classes of souls as a botanist disposes of a cares, and visits 
doleful hells as a stratum of chalk or hornblende! He has no 
sympathy, lie goes up and down the world of men, a modem 
Rhadamanthus iu gold-headed cane and peruke, and with non¬ 
chalance, and the air of a referee, distributes souls. The warm, 
marry-weathered, passionate-peoplcd world is to him a grammar 
of hieroglyphs, or an emblematic freemasons’ procession. How 
different is Jacob Bebmen ! he is tremulous with emotion, and 
listens awe-struck, with the gentlest humanity, to the Teacher 
whose lessons he conveys ; and when he asserts that. “ in some 
sort, love is greater than God,’' his heart heats so high that the 
thumping against his leathern Coat is audible across the cen¬ 
turies. ’Tis a great difference. Bohuren is healthily and 
beautifully wise, notwithstanding the mystical narrowness and 
incommiuiieableness. Swedenborg is disagreeably wise, and, 
with all his accumulated gifts, paralyzes and repels. 

It is the best sign of a great nature, that it opens a fore¬ 
ground, and, like the breath of morning landscapes, invites us 
onward. Swedenborg is retrospective, nor can we divest, him 
of his mattock and shroud. Some minds are for ever restrained 
from descending into nature; others are for ever prevented 
from ascending out of it. With a force of many men, he 
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coold never break tbe umbilical cord which held him to nature, 
and he did not rise to the platform of pure genius. 

It is remarkable that this man, who, by his perception of 
symbols, saw the poetic construction of things, and-, the 
primary relation of mind to matter, remained entirely devoid 
of the whole apparatus of poetic expression which that per¬ 
ception creates. He knew the grammar and rudiments of the 
Mother-Tongue—how could he not read off one strain into 
music P Was he like Saadi, who, in hi? vision, designed to fill 
his lap with the celestial flowers, as presents for his friends; 
but' the fragrance of the roses so intoxicated him, that the 
skirt dropped from his hands P or, is reporting a breach of the 
manners of .that heavenly society P or, was it that he saw the 
vision intellectually, and hence that chiding of the intellectual 
that pervades his books ? Be it as it may, his books have no 
melody, no emotion, no humour, no relief to the dead prosaic 
level. In his profuse and accurate imagery is no pleasure, for 
there is no beauty. We wander forlorn in a lack-lustre land¬ 
scape. No bird ever sang in all those gardens of the dead. 
The entire want of poetry in so transcendent a mind betokens 
the disease, and, like a hoarse voice in a beautiful person, is a 
kind of warning. I think, sometimes, he will not be read 
longer. His great name will turn a sentence. His books have 
become a monument. His laurel so largely mixed with cypress, 
a charnel-breath so mingles with the temp-e incense, that boys 
and maids will shun the spot. 

Tet, in this immolation of genius and fame at the shrine of 
conscience, is a merit .sublime beyond praise. ' He lived to 
purpose: be gave a verdict.' He elected goodness as the clue 
to which the soul must cling in all this labyrinth of nature. 
Many opinions conflict as to the true centre. In the ship¬ 
wreck, some cling to running rigging, some to cask and barrel, 
some to spars, some to mast; the pilot chooses with science,— 
I plant myself here; {ill will sink before this; “ he comes to 
land who sails With me.” Do not rely on heavenly favour, or 
on compassion to folly, or on prudence, on common sense, the 
old usage'and main chance of men: nothing can keep yon— 
not fate, nor health, nor admirable intellect; none can keep 
yon, but rectitude only, rectitude for ever and ever!— and, 
with a tenacity that never swerved in all his studies, inventions, 
dreams, he adheres to this brave choice. I think of him as of 
some transmigrating votary of Indian legend, who sayf 
‘though I be dog, or jackal, or pismire, in the last rudiments 
of nature, under what integument or ferocity, I cleave to 
right, as the sure ladder that leads up to man and to God.’ 

Swedenborg has rendered a double service to mankind, 
which is now only beginning to be known. By tbe science of 
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3 sriment and use he made his first steps: he obsi .-red and 
lished the laws of nature; and, ascending by ju-.t degrees, 
from events to their summits and causes, lie was fired with 
piety at the harmonies he felt, and abandoned himself to his 
joy and worship. This was his first service. If the glory was 
too bright for his eyes to bear, if he staggered under the trance 
of delight, the more excellent is the spectacle he saw, the 
realities of being which beam and blaze through him, and 
which no infirmities of the prophet are suffered to obscure; 
and he render^ a second passive service to men, not less than 
the first—perhaps, in the great circle of being, and in the 
'•otributions of spiritual nature, not les 0 glorious or less beau¬ 
tiful to himself. 


TV.— MONTAIGNE; OH, TIIE SCEPTIC. 

E VERY fact is related on one side to sensation, and, on the 
other, to morals. The game ol thought is. on the appear¬ 
ance of one of those two sides, to find the other: given the 
upper, to find the under side. Nothin*.' so thin, but has these 
two faces; and, when the observer has seen the. obverse, he 
turns it over to see the reverse. Life is a pitching of this 
penny—heads or tails. We never tire of this game, because 
there is still a slight shudder of astonishment at the exhibition 
of the other face, at the contrast of the two faces. A man is 
flushed with success, and bethinks himself what this good luc-k 
signifies. He drives his bargain in the street; but it occurs, 
that he also is bought and sold. He sees the beauty of a 
human face, and searches the cause of that beauty, which must 
be more beautiful. He builds his fortunes, maintains the 
laws, cherishes his children; but he asks himself, why? and 
whereto ? This head and this tail are called, in the language 
of philosophy, Infinite and Finite; Relative and Absolute; 
Apparent and Real; and many fine names beside. 

Each man is born with a predisposition to one or the other 
of these sides of nature; and it will easily happen that men 
will be found devoted to one or the other. One.elass has the 
perception of difference, and is conversant with facts and 
surfaces; cities and persons; and the bringing certain thinge 
to pass;—the men of talent and action. Another class have 
the perception of identity, and are men of faith and philoso- 
pby, men of genius. 

Each of these riders drives too fast. Plotinus believes only 
in philosophers; Fenelon, in saints- Pindar and Byron, in 
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poets. Read the haughty language in which Plato and the 
PlfltoTiists speak of all men who are not devoted to their own 
shining abstractions: other men are rats and mice. The 
dterary class is usually proud and exclusive. The correspond¬ 
ence of' Pope and Swift describes mankind around them as 
monsters; and that of Goethe and Schiller, in our own time, 
is scarcely more kind. 

It is easy to see how this arrogance comes. The genius is 
a genius by tbe first look be casts on any object. Is his eye 
creative? -Does he not rest in angles and colours, but beholds 
the design—he will presently undervalue the actual object. T , 
powerful moments, bis thought lias dissolved the works of a* i 
and nature into their causes, so that the works appear heavy 
’ and faulty. He has a conception of beauty which the sculptor 
cannot embody. Picture, statue, temple, railroad, steam- 
engine. existed first in an artist’s mind, without fiaw, mistake, 
or friction, which impair the executed models. So did the 
church, the state, college, court, social circle, and all the 
institutions. It is not strange that these men, remembering 
what they 'have seen and hoped of ideas, should affirm disdain- 
fully the superiority of ideas. Having at borne time seen that 
the" happy soul will carry all the arts in power, they say. Why 
cumber ourselves with superfluous realizations? and, like 
dreaming beggars, they assume to speak and act as if these 
values were already substantiated. 

On tbe other part, the men of toil and trade and luxury— 
the animal world, including tbe animal in the philosopher and 
poet also—and the practical world, including tbe painful 
drudgeries which are never excused to philosopher or poet any 
more than to tbe rest—weigh heavily on the other side. Tbe 
trade in our streets believes in no metaphysical causes, thinks 
nothing of the force which necessitated traders and a trading 
planet to exist: no; but sticks to cotton, sugar, wool, and salt 
The ward meetings, on election days, are not softened by any 
misgiving of tbe value of these ballotings. Hot life is stream¬ 
ing in a single direction. To the men of this world, to the 
animal strength and spirits, to the men of practical power, 
whilst immersed in it, the man of ideas appears out of his 
reason. They alone have reason. 

Things always bring their own philosophy with them, that 
is, prudence. No man acquires property without acquiring 
with it a little arithmetic, also. In England, the richest 
country that ever existed, property stands for more, compared 
with personal ability, than in any other. After dinner, a man 
believes less, denies more: verities have lost some charm. 
After dinner, arithmetic is the only science: ideas are dis¬ 
turbing, incendiary, follies of young men, repudiated by the 
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solid portion of society ; and a man comes to be valued by his 
athletic and animal qualities. Spence relates, that Mr. Pope 
was with Sir Godfrey Kneller, one day, when his nephew, a 
Guinea trader, came in. “Nephew,"’ said Sir Godfrey, “you 
have the honour of seeing the two greatest men in the world,” 
“I don’t know how gTeat men you may be,” said the Guinea 
man, “but I don’t like your looks. I have often bought a man 
much better than both of you, all muscles and bones, for ten 
guineas.” Thus, the men of the senses revenge themselves on 
the professors, and repay scorn for scorn. The first had leaped 
to conclusions not yet ripe, and say more than is true; the 
others make themselves merry with the philosopher, and weigh 
man by the pound.—They believe that mustard bites the 
tongue, that pepper is hot, friction-matches are incendiary, 
revolvers to be avoided, and suspenders hold up pantaloons; 
that there is much sentiment in a chest of tea; and a man will 
be eloquent, if you give him good wine. Are you tender and 
scrupulous—you must eat more mince-pie. They hold that 
Luther had milk in him when he said, 

“ Wer me lit liebt Won, Wot, und flesang;, 

Do blubt ein Km win l.tben king;” 

and when he advised a young scholar, perplexed with fore¬ 
ordination and free-will, to get well drunk. "The nerves.” 
says Cabanis, “ they are tlie man.” My neighbour, a jolly 
farmer, in the tavern bar-room, thinks that the use of money 
sure and speedy spending. "For his part,” he says, “he 
puts his down his neck, and gets the good of it.” 

The inconvenience of this way of thinking is. that it runs 
into indifforciitism, and then into disgust. Life is eating us 
up. We shall bo fables presently. Keep cool: it wiD be ail 
one a hundred years lienee. Life's well enough ; but we shall 
be glad to get out of it. and they will all he glad to have us. 
Why should we fret and drudge? Our mc.it will taste to¬ 
morrow as it did yesterday, and we may at last have had 
enough of it. “ Ah,” said my languid gentleman at Oxford, 
“ there’s nothing new or true—und no matter " 

With a little more bitterness, the cynic moans: our life is 
Lke an ass led to market by a bundle of lmy being carried 
before him : he sees nothing but the bundle of bay. “ There 
is so much trouble in coming into the world,” said Lord 
Bolingbroke, “ and so much more, as well as meanness, in 

f 'ing out of it, that ’tis hardly w orth while to be liere at all.” 

knew a philosopher of this kidney, who was accustomed 
briefly to sum up his experience of human nature in saying, 
“ hlankrnd is a damned rascal: ” and the natural corollary 
TOL. I. * 
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ia pre;ty sure to follow—‘The world lives by humbug, and 
so will I.’ 

The abstractionist and the materialist thuB mutually exas¬ 
perating each other, and the scoffer expressing the worst of 
materialism, there arises a third party to occupy the middle 
ground between these two, the sceptic, namely. He finds both 
wrong by being in extremes. He labours to plant his feet, to 
be the beam of the balance. He will not go beyond his card. 
He sees the one-sidedness of these men of the street; he will 
not be a Gibeonite; he stands for the intellectual faculties, a 
cool head, and whatever serves to keqp it cool: no unadvised 
industry, no unrewarded self-devotion, no loss of the brains in 
toil. Am I an ox, or a dray ?—You are both in extremes, he 
says. You that will have all solid, and a world of pig-lead, 
deceive yourselves grossly. You believe yourselves rooted and 
grounded on adamant; and yet, if we uncover the last facts of 
our knowledge, you arc spinning like bubbles in a river, you 
know not whither or whence, and you arc bottomed and capped 
and wrapped in delusions. 

Neither will he be betrayed to a book, and wrapped in a 
gown. The studious class are their own victims : they are 
thin knd pale, their feet are cold, their heads are hot, the night 
is without sleep, the day a fear of interruption—pallor, squalor, 
hunger, and egotism. If you come near them, and see what 
conceits they entertain—they arc abstractionists, and spend 
their dayB and nights in dreaming some dream ; in expecting 
the homage of society to some precious scheme built on a 
truth, hut destitute of proportion in its presentment, of just¬ 
ness jn its application, and of all energy of will in the schemer 
to embody and vitalize it. 

But I see plainly, he says, that I cannot sec. I know that 
human strength is not in extremes, but in avoiding extremes. 
I, at least, will shun the weakness of philosophizing beyond 
my depth. What is the use of pretending to powers we have 
not? What is the use of pretending to assurances we have 
not, respecting the other life ? Why exaggerate the power of 
virtue ? WThy be an angel before your time ? These strings, 
wound up too high, will snap. If there is a wish for immor¬ 
tality, and no evidence, why not say just that ? If there are 
conflicting evidences, why not state them ? If there is not 
ground for a candid thinker to make up his mind, yea or nay 
— why not suspend the judgment P I weary of these dogma- 
tizers. I tire of these hacks of routine, who deny the dogmas, 
I neither affirm nor deny. I stand here to try the case. I am 
here to c insider, a-Kenruv, to consider how it is. I will try to 
keep the balance true. Of what use to take the chair, and 
glibly rattie off theories of society, religion, and nature, when 
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I know that practical objections lie in the way, insunnonn table 
by me and by mv mates P Why so talkative in public when 
each of my neighbours can pin me to my seat by arguments I 
cannot refute? Why pretend that life-is so simple a game, 
when we know how subtle and elusive the Proteus is ? Why 
think to shut up all things in your narrow cooi>, when we know 
there are not one or two only, but ten, twenty, a thousand 
things, and unlike ? Why fancy that you have all the truth 
in your keeping ? There is much to say on all sides. 

Who shall forbid a wise scepticism, seeing that there is no 
practical question on which anything more than an approxi¬ 
mate solution can be had ? Is not marriage an open question, 
when it is alleged, from the beginning' of the world, that such 
as are in the institution wish to get out, and such as are out 
wish to get in ? And the reply of Socrates, to him who asked 
whether he should choose a wife, still remains reasonable, 
“ that, whether he should choose one or not, he would repent 
i„” Is not the state a question? All society is divided in 
opinion on the subject of the state. Nobody loves it; great 
numbers dislike it, and suffer conscientious scruples to al¬ 
legiance : and the only defence set up, is, the fear of doing 
worse in disorganizing. Is it otherwise with the church ? Or, 
to put any of the questions which touch mankind nearest— 
shall the young man aim tit a leading part in law, in politics, 
in trade ? It will not be pretended that a success in either of 
these kinds is quite coincident with what is best and inmost 
in his mind. Shall he, then, cutting' the stays that hold him 
fast to the social state, put out to sea with no guidance but 
his genius ? There is much to say on both sides. Hem ember 
the open question between the present order of “ competition,” 
and the mends of “attractive and associated labour.” The 
generous minds embrace the proposition of labour shared by 
nil; it is the only honesty; nothing else is safe. It is from 
the poor man’s hut alone, that strength and virt tie come : and 
yet, on the other side, it is tilleged that labour impairs the 
form, and breaks the spirit of man, and the labourers cry 
unanimously, ‘ We have no thoughts.’ Culture, how indispen¬ 
sable ! I cannot forgive you the w ant of accomplishments; 
and yet, culture will instantly destroy that chiefest beauty of 
spontaneousness. Excellent is culture for a savage ; but once 
let him read in the hook, and he is no longer able not to think 
of Plutarch’s heroes. In short, since true fortitude of under¬ 
standing consists " in not letting what we know be embarrassed 
by what we do not know,” we ought to secure those advantages 
which we can command, and not risk them by clutching after 
the airy and unattainable. Come, no chimeras! Let us go 
abroad; let us mix in affairs; let us learn, and get, and have. 
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sad climb. “ Men are a sort of moving plants, and, like trees, 
receive a great part of their nourishment from the air. II 
they keep too much at home, they pine.” Let us have a 
robust, manly life; let us know what we know, for certain ,• 
what we have, let it be solid, and seasonable, and-our own. A 
world in the hand is worth two in the bush. Let us have 
to do with real men and women, and not with skipping 
ghosts. 

This, then, is the right ground of the sceptic—this of con¬ 
sideration, of self-containing; not at all of unbelief; not at all 
of universal denying, nor of universal doubting—doubting 
even that he doubts; least of all, of scoffing and profligate 
jeering at all that is stable'and good. These are no more his 
moods than are those of religion and philosophy. He is the 
considerer, the prudent, taking in sail, counting stock, hus¬ 
banding his means, believing that a man lias too many enemies, 
than that he can afford to be his own; that we cannot give 
ourselves too many advantages, in this unequal conflict, with 
powers so vast and unvv variable ranged on one side, and this 
little, conceited, vulnerable popinjay that a man is, bobbing tip 
and down into every danger, on the other. It is a position 
taken up for better defence, as of more safety, and one that 
can be maintained; and it is one of more opportunity and 
range; as, when we build a house, the rule is, to set it not too 
high nor too low, under the wind, but out of the dirt. 

Tlie philosophy we want is one of fluxions and mobility. 
The Spartan and Stoic schemes arc too stark and stiff for our 
occasion. A theory of Saint John, and of non-resistance, 
seems, on the other hand, too thin and aerial. We want some 
coat woven of elastic steel, stout as the first, and limber as the 
second. We want a ship in these billows we inhabit. An 
angular, dogmatic house would be rent to chips and splinters, 
in this storm of many elements. No, it must be,tight, and fit 
to the form of man, to live at all; as a shell is the architecture 
of a house founded on the sea. The soul of man must be the 
type of our scheme, just as the body of man is the type after 
which a dwelling-house is built. Adaptiveness is the peculi¬ 
arity of human nature. We are golden averages, volitant 
stabilities, compensated or periodic errors, houses founded on 
the sea. The wise sceptic wishes to have a near view of the 
best game, and the chief players; what is best in the planet; 
art and nature, places and events, but mainly men. Every¬ 
thing that is excellent in mankind—a form of grace, un arm of 
Iron, lips of persuasion, a brain of resources, every one skilful 
to play and win—he will see and judge. 

The terms of admission to this spectacle, are, that he have 
» certain solid and intelligible way of living of his own; some 
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method of answering the inevitable needs of human life; proof 
that he has played with skill and success; that he ha 3 evinced 
the temper, stoutness, and the range of qualities which, among 
his contemporaries and countrymen, entitle him to fellowship 
and trust. For, the secrets of life are not shown except to 
sympathy and likeness. Men do not confide themselves to 
boys, or coxcombs, or pedants, but to their peers. Some wise 
limitation, as the modern phrase is; some condition between 
the extremes, and having itself a positive quality ; some stark 
and sufficient man, who is not salt or sugar, but sufficiently 
related to the world to do justice to Paris or London, and, at 
the same time, a vigorous and original thinker, whom cities 
cannot overawe, but who uses them,—is the fit person to 
occupy this ground of speculation. 

These qualities meet in the character of Montaigne. And' 
yet, since the personal regard which 1 entertain for Montaigne 
may be unduly great, I will, under the shield of this prince of 
egotists, offer, as an apology for electing him as the repre¬ 
sentative of scepticism, a word or two to explain how my love 
began and grew for this admirable gossip. 

A single odd volume of Cotton’s translation of the Essays 
remained to me from my father’s library, when a boy. It 
lay long neglected, until, after many years, when I was newly- 
escaped from college, I read the book, and procured the 
remaining volumes. I remember the delight and wonder in 
which I lived with it. It seemed to me as if I had myself 
written the book, in some former life, so sincerely it spoke to 
my thought and experience. It happened, -when in Paris, in 
1833, that, in the cemetery of Fere le Chaise, 1 came to a tomb 
of Auguste Collignon, who died in IKK), aged Bixty-eight 
years, and who, said the monument, “lived to do right, and 
had formed himself to virtue on the Essays of Montaigne.” 
Some years later, I became acquainted with an accomplished 
English poet, John Sterling; and, in prosecuting my cor¬ 
respondence, I found that, from a love of Montaigne, lie had 
made a pilgrimage to his chateau, still standing near Castellan, 
in- Pcrigord, and, after two hundred and fifty years, had copied 
from the walls of his library the inscriptions which Montaigne 
had written there. That Journal of Mr. Sterling’s, published 
in the Westminster Review, Mr. Hazlitt has reprinted in the 
Prolegomena to his edition of the Essays. I heard with 
pleasure that one of the newly-diseovored autographs of 
William Shakespeare was in a copy of Florio’s translation 
of Montaigne. It is the only book which we certainly know 
to have been in tbe poet’s library. And, oddly enough, the 
duplicate copy of Florio, which the British Museum pur¬ 
chased, with a view of protecting the Shakespeare autograph 
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(as I was informed in the Museum) turned out to have the 
Autograph of Ben. Jonson in the fly-leaf. Leigh Hunt relates 
of Lord Byron, that Montaigne was the only great writer of 
past times whom he read with avowed satisfaction. Other 
•oincidences, not needful to be mentioned here, concurred to 
make this old Gascon still new and immortal for me. 

In 1571, on the death of his father, Montaigne, then thirty- 
eight years old, retired from the practice of law, at Bordeaux, 
and settled himself oil his estate. Though he had been a man 
of pleasure, and sometimes a courtier, his studious habits now 
grew on him, and lie loved the compass, staidness, and inde¬ 
pendence of the country gentleman’s life. He took up his 
economy in good earnest, and made his farms yield the rnOBt. 
Downright and plain-dealing, and abhorring to be deceived or 
to deceive, he was esteemed m the country for his sense and 
probity. In the civil ware of the League, which converted 
every house into a fort, Montaigne kept his gates open, and 
his house without defence. All parties freely came and went, 
his courage and honour being unncrsally esteemed. The 
neighbouring lords and gentry brought jewels and papers 
to him for safe keeping. Gibbon reckons, in these bigoted 
times, but two men of liberality in France,—Henry IY. and 
Montaigne. 

Montaigne is the frankest and honestest of all writers. His 
French freedom runs into grossness, but be has anticipated 
all censure by the bounty of his own confessions. In his 
times, books were written to one sex only, and almost all were 
written in Latin; so that, in a humorist, a certain' nakedness 
of statement was permitted, which our manners, of a literature 
addressed equally to both sexes, do not allow. But, though 
a biblical plainness, coupled with a most uncanonical levity, 
may shut his pages to many sensitive readers, yet the offence 
is superficial. He parades it: he makes the most of it: 
nobody can think or say worse of him than he does. He 
pretends to most of the -wees, and, if there be any virtue in 
him, he says, it got m by stealth. There is no man, in his 
opinion, who has not deserved hanging five or bK times ; and 
he pretends no exception in his own behalf. “ Five or six as 
ridiculous stories,” too, lie says, “can he told of me, as of any 
man living.” But with all this really superfluous frankness, the 
opinion of an invincible probity grows into every reader’s mind. 

“When I the most strictly and religiously confess myself, 
I find that the best virtue I have has in it some tincture of 
vice ; and I am afraid that Plato, in his purest virtue (I, who 
am an sincere and perfect a lover of virtue of that stamp as 
any other whatever), if he had listened, and laid his ear dose 
to himself, would have heard some jarring sound <f human 
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mixture; but faint and remote, and only to be perceived l>v 
himself.” 

Here is an impatience and fastidiousness at colour or pre¬ 
tence of any kind. He has been in courts so long as to have 
conceived a furious disgust at appearances; he will indulge 
himself with a little cursing and swearing; lie will talk with 
sailors and gipsies, use flash and street ballads: he hag stayed 
in-doors till he is deadly sick; he will to the open air, though 
it rain bullets. He has seen too much of gentlemen of the 
long robe, until he washes for cannibals; and is so nervous, 
by factitious life, that he thinks, the more barbarous man is, 
the better he is. He likes his saddle. You may read theology, 
and grammar, and metaphysics elsewhere. Whatever you get 
here, shall smack of the earth and of real life, sweet, or smart, 
or stinging. He makes no hesitation to entertain you with 
the records of his disease; and his journey to Italy is quite 
full of that matter. He took and kept this position of equi¬ 
librium. Over his name, he drew an emblematic pair of 
scales, and wrote Que sfais je / under it. As I look at his 
effigy opposite the title-page, I seem to hear him say, ‘You 
may play old Poz, if you will; you may rail and exaggerate,— 
I stand here for truth, and will not, for all the states, and 
churches, and revenues, and personal reputations of Europe, 
overstate the dry fact, as I see it; I a il) rather mumble and 
prose about what I certainly know,—my bouse and barns; 
my father, my wife, and my tenants; my old lean bald pate; 
my knives and forks; what meats I eat, and what drinks I 
prefer; and a hundred straws just as ridiculous,—than I will 
write, with a fine crow-quill, a fine romance. I like gray dayB, 
and autumn and winter weather. I am gray and autumnal 
myself, and think an undress, and old shoes that do not pinch 
my feet, and old friends who do not constrain me, and plain 
topics where I do not need to strain myself and pump my 
brains, the most suitable. Our condition as men is risky and 
ticklish enough. One cannot bo sure of himself and his 
fortune an hour, but he may be whisked off into some pitiable 
or ridiculous plight. Why should I vapour and play the 
philosopher, instead of ballasting, the best I can, this dancing 
balloon ? So, at least, I live within compass, keep myself 
ready for action, and can shoot the gulf, at last, with decency. 
If there be anything farcical in such a life, the blame is not 
mine: let it lie at fate’s and nature’s door.’ 

The Essays, therefore, are an entertaining soliloquy on 
every random topic that comes into his head; treating every¬ 
thing without ceremony, yet with masculine sense. There 
have been men with deeper insight; but, one would 'say, nevor 
a on in with such abundance of thoughts; he is never dull 
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never insincere, and has the genius to make the reader care 
for all that he cares for. 

The sincerity and marrow of the man reaches to his sen¬ 
tences. I know not anywhere the book that seems less written. 
It is the language of conversation transferred to a book. Cut 
these words, and they would bleed; they are vascular and 
alive. One has the same pleasure in it that we have in 
listening to the necessary speech of men about their work, 
when any unusual circumstance gives momentary importance 
to the dialogue. For blacksmiths and teamsters do not trip 
in their speech; it is a shower of bullets. It is Cambridge 
men who correct themselves, and begin again at every half 
sentence, and, moreover, will pun, and retine too much, and 
swerve from tlie matter to the expression. Montaigne talks 
with shrewdness, knows the world, and books, and himself, 
and uses the positive degree: never shrieks, or protests, or 
prays: no weakness, no convulsion, no superlative: does not 
wish to jump out of his skin, or play any antics, or annihilate 
space or time; but is stout and solid; tastes every moment of 
the day; likes pain, because it makes him feel himself, and 
realize things; as we pinch ourselves to know that we are 
awake. He keeps the plain; he rarely mounts or sinks; likes 
to feel solid ground, and the stones underneath. His writing 
has no enthusiasms, no aspiration; contented, self-respecting, 
and keeping the middle 'of the road. There is but one' ex¬ 
ception,—in his love for Socrates, In speaking of him, for 
once his cheek Hushes, and his style rises to passion. 

Montaigne died of a quinsy, at the age of sixty, in 1592. 
When he came to die, he caused the mass to be celebrated 
in his chamber. At the age of thirty-three, he had been 
married. •“ But,” he says, “ might I have had my own will, 
I would not have married Wisdom herself, if she would have 
me: but ’tie to much purpose to evade it, the conmion custom 
and use of life will have it so. Most of my actions are guided 
by example, not choice.” In the hour of death, he gave the 
same weight to custom. Qu-e spais jc ! What do I know P 

This book of Montaigne the world has endorsed, by trans¬ 
lating it into all tongues, and printing seventy-five editions of 
it in Europe: and that, too, a circulation somewhat chosen, 
namely, among courtiers, soldiers, princes, men of the world, 
and men of wit and generosity. 

Shall we say that Montaigne has Bpoken wisely, and given 
the right and permanent expression of the human mind, on the 
•jonduct of life ? 

We are natural believers. Truth, or the connection between 
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cause and effect, alone interests us. We are persuaded that a 
thread runs through all things: all worlds are strung on it, as 
beads: and men, and events, and life, come to us, only because of 
that thread they pass and repass, only that we may know the 
direction and continuity of that line. A book or statement 
which goes to show that there is no line, but random and 
chaos, a calamity out of nothing, a prosperity and no account 
of it, a hero born from a fool, a fool from a hero—dispirits us. 
Seen or unseen, we believe the tie exists. Talent makes 
counterfeit ties; genius finds the real ones. We hearken to 
the man of science, because we anticipate the sequence in 
natural phenomena which he uncovers. We love whatever 
affirms, connects, preserves; and dislike what scatters or pulls 
down. One man appears whose nature is to all men’s eyes 
conserving and constructive: his presence supposes a well- 
ordered society, agriculture, trade, large instmitions, and 
empire. If these did not exist, they would begin to exist 
through liis endeavours. Therefore, he cheers and comforts 
men, who feel all this in him very readily. The nonconformist 
and the rebel say all manner of unanswerable things against the 
existing republic, hut discover to our sense no plan of house or 
state of their own. Therefore, though the town, and state, and 
way of living, which our counsellor contemplated.might he avery 
modest or musty prosperity, yet men rightly go for him, and re¬ 
ject the reformer, so long as lie comer only with axe and crowbar. 

But though we are natural conserve ts and causationists, and 
reject a sour, dumpish unbelief, the sceptical class, which 
Montaigne represents, have reason, and every man, at Borne 
time, belongs to it. Every superior mind will pass through 
this domain of equilibration—I should rather say, will know 
how to avail himself of the checks and balances in nature, as a 
natural weapon against the exaggeration and formalism of 
bigots and blockheads. 

Scepticism is the attitude assumed by the student in relation 
to the particulars which society adores, but which he sees to be 
reverend only in their tendency and spirit. • The ground 
occupied by the sceptic is the vestibule of the temple. Society 
does-not like to have any breath of question blown on the 
existing order. But the interrogation of custom at all points 
is an inevitable stage in the growth of every superior mind, and 
is *ho evidence of its perception of the flowing power which 
remains itself in all changes. 

The superior mind will find itself equally at odds with the 
evils of society, and with the projects that are offered to 
retieve them. The wise sceptic is a bad citizen; no conser¬ 
vative ; he sees the selfishness of property, and the drowsiness 
of institutions. But neither is he fit to work with any demo* 
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craiic party that ever was constituted; for paiii-s wish’ every 
one committed, and he penetrates the popular patriotism. His 
politics are those of the “Soul’s Errand” of Sir Walter 
Raleigh; or of Krishna, in the Bhagavat, “ There is none who 
is wdrthy of my love or hatred;” whilst lie sentences law, 
physic, divinity, commerce, and custom. He is a reformer: 
yet he is no better member of the philanthropic association. 
It turns out that he is not the champion of the operative, the 
pauper, the prisoner, the slave. It stands in his mind, that our 
life mthis world is not of quite so easy interpretation as churches 
and school-books say. He does not wish to take ground 
against these benevolences, to play the part of devil’s attorney, 
and blazon every doubt and sneer that darkens the sun for 
him. But he says. There are doubts. 

I mean to use the occasion, and celebrate the calendar-day 
of our Saint Michael de Montaigne, by counting and describing 
these doubts or negations. I wish to ferret them out of their 
holes, and sun them a little. We must do with them as the 


police do with old rogues, who arc shown up to the public at 
the marshal’s office. They will never be so formidable, when 
once they have been identified and registered. But I mean 
honestly by them—that justice shall be done to their terrors. 
I shall not take Sunday objections, made up on purpose to be 
put down. I shall take the worst 1 can find, whether I can 
dispose of them, or they of me. 

1 do not press the scepticism of the materialist. I know, the 
quadruped opinion wall not prevail. ’Tis of no importance 
what bats and oxen think. The first dangerous symptom I 
report, is, the levity of intellect; as if it were fatal to eamest- 
ness to know much. Knowledge is the knowing, that we 
cannot know. The dull pray ; the geniuses are light mockers. 
How respectable is earnestness on every platform! but intellect 
kills it. Kay, San Carlo, my subtle and admirable friend, one 


of the most penetrating of men, finds that all direct ascension, 


even of lofty piety, leads to this ghastly insight, and sends 
back the votary orphaned. My astonishing San Carlo thought 
the lawgivers and saints infected'. They found the ark empty;' 
saw, and would not tell; and tried to choke off their approach¬ 
ing followers, by saying, ‘ Action, action, my dear fellows, is 
for you!’ Bad as was to me this detection by S«u Carlo. thiB 
frost in July, this blow from a bride, there was sti3 a worse, 
namely, the cloy or satiety of the saints. In the mount pf 
vision, ere they have yet risen from their knees, they say, • We 
discover that this our homage and beatitude is partial and 
de formed : we must fly for relief to the suspected and reviled 
Intellect, to the Understanding, the Mephistopheles, to the 
gymnastics of talent.’ 
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This is hobgoblin the first; and, though it has been the 
subject of much elegy, in our nineteenth century, from Byron, 
Goethe, and other poets of less fame, not to mention many 
distinguished private observers—I confess it is not verv 
affecting to my imagination; for it seems to concern the 
shattering of baby-houses and crockery-shops. "What flutters 
the church of Rome, or of England, or of Geneva; or of 
Boston, may yet he very far from touching any principle of 
faith. I think that the intellect and moral sentiment are 
unanimous; and that, though philosophy exiiipates bugbears, 
yet it supplies the natural checks of vice, and polarity to the 
soul. I tliink that the' wiser a man is, the more stupendous he 
finds the natural and moral economy, and lifts himself to a 
more absolute reliance. 

There is the power of moods, each setting at nought all but 
•its own tissue of facts and beliefs. There is the power of 
complexions, obviously modifying the dispositions and senti¬ 
ments. The beliefs and unbeliefs appear to be structural; 
and, as soon as each man attains the poise and vivacity which 
allow the whole machinery to play, he will not need extreme 
examples, but will rapidly alternate all opinions in bis own 
life. Our life is March weather, savage and serene in one 
hour. We go forth austere, dedicated, believing in the iron 
finks of Destiny, and wifi not turn on our heel' to save, our life: 
but a book, or a bust, or only the sound of a name, shoots a 
spark through the nerves, and we suddenly believe in will: my 
finger-ring shall be the seal of Solomon: fate is for imbeciles: 
all is possible to the resolved mind. Presently, anew experience 
gives a new turn to our thoughts : common sense regimes its 
tyranny: we say, ‘Well, the army, after all, is the gate to 
fame, manners, and poetry: and, look you—ou tlje whole, 
selfishness plants best, prunes best, makes the best commerce, 
and the best citizen.’ Are the opinions of a man on right, and 
wrong, on fate and causation, at the mercy of a broken sleep 
or an indigestion? Is bis belief in God and Duty no deeper 
than a stomach evidence ? And what guaranty for the perma¬ 
nence of his opinions ? 1 like not the l’rench celerity—a new 
church and state once a week.—This is the second negation; 
and I shall let it pass for what it will. As far as it asserts 
rotation of states of mind, I suppose it suggests its own 
remedy, namely, in the record of larger periods. What is the 
mean of many states; of all the states ? Does the general 
voice of ages affirm any principle, or is no community of 
sentiment discoverable in distant times and places P And 
when it shows the power of self-interest, I accept that as part 
of the divine law, and must reconcile it with aspiration the Wat 
I can. 
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The word Pate, or Destiny, expresses the sense of mankind, 
in all ages—that the laws of the world do not always befriend, 
but often hurt and crush us. Fate, in the shape of Kinde or 
nature, grows over us like grass. We paint Time with a scythe ; 
Sbve and Fortune, blind; and.Destiny, deaf. We have too 
little power of resistance against this ferocity which champs 
us up. What front can we, make against these unavoidable, 
victorious, maleficent forces P What can 1 do against the 
influence of Race, in my history ? What can I ao against 
hereditary and constitutional habits, against scrofula, lymph, 
impotence P against climate, against barbarism, in my country P 
I can reason down or deny everything, except this perpetual 
Belly: feed he must and will, and I cannot make him re¬ 
spectable. 

But the main resistance which the affirmative impulse 
finds, and one including all others, is in the doctrine of tho 
Illusionists. There is a painful ruinbur in circulation, that we 
have been practised upon in all the principal performances of 
life, and free agency is the emptiest name. We have been 
sopped and drugged with the air, with food, with woman, with 
children, with sciences, -with events, which leave us exactly 
where they found us. Th« mathematics, 'tis complained, leave 
the mind where they find it: so do all sciences ; and so do all 
events and actions. I find a man who has passed through all the 
sciences, the churl he was; and, through all the offices, learned, 
civil, and social, can detect the child. We are not the less 
necessitated to dedicate life to them. In fact, we may come to 
accept it as the fixed rule and theory of our state of education, 
that God is a substance, and his method is illusion. The 
eastern sages owned the goddess Yoganidra, the great illusory 
energy of Vishnu, by wvhom, as utter ignorance, the whole 
world is beguiled. 

Or shall I state it thus ?—The astonishment of life is, the 
absence of any appearance of reconciliation between the theory 
and practice of life. Reason, the prized reality, the Law, is 
apprehended, now and then, for a serene and profound moment, 
amidst the hubbub of cares and works which have no direct 
bearing on it;—is then lost, for months or years, and again 
found, for an interval, to he lost again. If we compute it in 
time, we may, in fifty years, have half a dozen reasonable hours. 
But what are these cares and works the better ? A method in 
the world we do not see, hut this parallelism of great and little, 
which never react on each other, nor discover the smallest 
tendency to converge. Experiences, fortunes, govemings, 
readings, writings, are nothing to the purpose; as when a man 
comes into the room, it does not appear whether he has bees 
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fed on yams or buffalo, —he has contrived to get so much bone 
and fibre as he wants, out of rice or out of snow. So vast is 
the disproportion between the sky of law and the pismire of 
performance under it, that, whether he is a man of worth or a 
sot, is not so great a matter as we say. Shall 1 add, as one 
juggle of this enchantment, the stiuming non-intercourse law 
which makes co-operation impossible ? The young spirit pants 
to enter society. But all the ways of culture and greatness 
lead to solitary imprisonment. He has been often baulked. 
He did not expect a sympathy with his thought from the 
village, but be went with it to the chosen and intelligent, and 
found no entertainment for it, but mere misapprehension, dis¬ 
taste, and scoffing. Men are strangely mistimed and misapplied; 
and the excellence of each is an inflamed individualism which 
separates him more. 

There are these, and more than these diseases of thought, 
which our ordinary teachers do not attempt to remove. Now 
shall we, because a good nature inclines us to virtue’s side, say. 
There are no doubts,—and lie for the right ? Is life to be led 
in a brave or in a cowardly manner ? and is not the satisfac¬ 
tion of the doubts essential to all manliness ? Is the name of 
virtue to be a barrier to that which is virtue? Can you not 
believe that a man of earnest and burly habit may find Bmall 
good in tea, essays, and catechism, and want a rougher instruc¬ 
tion, want men, labour, trade, fanning, wur, hunger, plenty, 
love, hatred, doubt, and tenor, to make things plain to him; 
and has he not a right to insist on being cun' meed in his own 
way ? When he is convinced, he will be worth the pains. 

Belief consists in accepting ttie affirmations of the soul; 
inbelief, in denying them. Some minds are incapable of 
scepticism. The doubts they profess to entertain are rather a 
civility or accommodation to the common discourse of their 
company. They may well give themselves leave to speculate, 
for they are secure of a return. Once admitted to the heaven 
of thought, they see no relapse into night, bul infinite invita¬ 
tion on the other side. Hein on is within heaven, and sky over 
sky, and they are encompassed with divinities. Others there 
are, to whom the heaven is brass, and it shuts down to the 
eurface of the earth. It is a question of temperament, or of 
more or less immersion in nature. The last class must needs 
have a reflex or parasite faith; not a sight of realities, but an 
instinctive reliance on the seers and believers of realities. The 
manners and thoughts of believers astonish them, and convince 
them that these have seen something which is hid from them¬ 
selves. But their sensual habit would fix the believer to his 
last position, whilst he as inevitably advances; and presently 
the unbeliever, for love of belief, burns the believer. 
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Great believers are always reckoned infidels, impracticable, 
fantastic, atheistic, and really men of no account. The 
spiritualist finds himself driven to express his faith by a series 
of scepticisms. Charitable souls come with their projects, and 
ask his co-operation. How can he hesitate ? It is the rule of 
mere comity and courtesy to agree where you can, and to turn 
your sentence with something auspicious, and not freezing and 
sinister. But he is forced to say, ‘ O, these things will be as 
they must be : wh at can you do ? These pariteular griefs and 
crimes are the foliage and fruit of such trees as we see growing. 
It is vain to complain of the leaf or the berry: cut it off; it 
will bear another just as bad. You must begin your cure 
lower down.’ The generosities of the day prove an intractable 
element for him. The people’s questions are not his; their 
methods are not his; and, against all the dictates of good 
nature, he is driven to say, he has no pleasure in them. 

Even the doctrines dear to the hope of man, of the'divine 
Providence, and of the immortality of the soul, his neighbours 
cannot put the statement so that ho shall affirm it. But he 
denies out of more faith, and not less. He denies out of 
honesty. He had rather stand charged with the imbecility of 
scepticism, than with untruth. 1 believe, he says, in the 
moral design of the universe; it exists hospitably for the weal 
of souls; but your dogmas seem to me caricatures: why should 
I make believe them i Will any say, this is cold and infidel ? 
The wise and magnanimous will not say so. They will exult 
in his far-sighted good-will, that can abandon to the adversary 
all the ground of tradition and common belief, without losing 
a jot of strength. It secs to the cud of all transgression. 
George Fox saw “ that there was an ocean of darkness and 
death; but withal, an infinite ocean of light and love which 
flowed over that of darkness.” 

The final solution in which scepticism is lost, is, in the moral 
sentiment, which never forfeits its supremacy. All moods may 
be safely tried, and their weight allowed to all objections: the 
moral sentiment as easily outweighs them all, as any one. 
This is the drop which balances the sea. I play with the mis¬ 
cellany of facts, and take those superficial views which we call 
scepticism; but 1 know that they will presently appear to me 
in that order which makes scepticism impossible. A man of 
thought must feel the thought that is parent of the universe: 
that the masses of nature do undulate and flow. 

This faith avails to the whole emergency of life and objects. 
The world is saturated with deity and with law. He is content 
with just and unjust, with sots and fools, with the triumph of 
folly and fraud. He can behold with serenity the yawning 
gulf between the ambition of man and his power of perform 
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once, between the demand and supply of power, which makes 
the tragedy of all souls. 

Charles Fourier announced that “ the attractions of man are 
proportioned to his destinies; ” in other words, that every 
desire predicts its own sati sfaction. Yet, all experience exhibits 
the reverse of this; the incompetency of power is the universal 
grief,of young and ardent minds. They accuse the divine 
providence of a certain parsimony. It has shown the heaven 
and earth to every child, and filled him with a desire for the 
whole; a desire raging, infinite; a hunger, as of space to he 
filled with planets; a cry of famine, ns of devils for souls. 
Then for the satisfaction,—to each man is administered a single 
drop, a bead of dew of vital power, per day, —a cup aB large as 
space, and one drop of the water of life in it. Each man woke 
in the morning, with an appetite that could eat the solar system 
like a cake; a spirit for action and passion without bounds; 
he could lay his hand on the morning star : he could try con¬ 
clusions wit h gravitation or chemistry ; but, on the first motion 
to prove bis strength,—bands, feet, senses, gave way, and 
would not serve him. He was an emperor deserted by his 
states, and left to whistle by himself,‘or thrust into a mob of 
emperors, all whistling: and still the sirens sang, “ The attrac¬ 
tions are proportioned to the destinies.” In every house, in the 
heart of each maiden, and of each boy, in the soul of the soar¬ 
ing saint, this chasm is found,—between the largest promise 
of ideal power, and the shabby experience. 

The expansive nature of truth comes to our succour, elastic, 
not to be surrounded. Man helps himself by larger generali¬ 
zations. The lesson of life is practically to generalize; to 
believe what the years and the centuries say against the hours; 
to resist the usurpation of particulars; to penetrate to their 
catholic sense. Things seem to say one thing, and say the 
reverse. The appearance is immoral; the result is moral. 
Things seein to tend downward, to justify despondency, to 
promote rogues, to defeat the just; and, by knaves, as by 
martyrs, the just cause is carried forward. Although knaves 
win in every politiciil struggle, although society seems to be 
delivered over from the hands of one set of criminals into the 
hands of another set of criminals, as fast as the government is 
changed, and the march of civilization is a train of felonies, yet, 
general ends are somehow answered. We see, now, events forced 
on, which seem to retard or retrograde the civility of ages. But 
the world-spirit is a good swimmer, and storms and waves cannot 
drown him. He snaps his finger at laws: and so, throughout 
history, heaven seems to affect low and poor means. Through 
the years and the centuries, through evil agents, through toys 
and atoms, a great and beneficent tendency irresistibly streams. 
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hot, a man learn to look for the permanent in the mutable 
and fleeting; let him learn to bear the disappearance of things 
h® was wont to reverence, without losing his reverence; let 
him learn that he is here, not to work, but to be worked upon; 
and that, though abyss open tinder abyBS, and opinion displace 
opinion, all are at last contained in the Eternal Cause.— 

“ If my bark sink, 'tis to another sea.” 


Y.—SHAKESPEARE; OR, THE POET. 

G REAT men a re more distinguished by range and ettont, 
than by originality. If we require the originality which 
consists in weaving, like a spider, tlieir web from their own 
bowels; in finding clay, and making bricks, and building the 
house; no great men are original. Nor does valuable origina¬ 
lity consist in unlikeness to other men. The hero is in the 
press of knights, and the thick of events; and. seeing what 
men want, and sharing their desire, he adds the needful length 
of sight and of ann, to come at the desired point. The greatest 
genius is the most indebted man. A poet is no rattlebrain, 
saying what comes uppermost, and, because he says every¬ 
thing, saying, at last, something good; but a heart in unison 
with his time and country. There is nothing whimsical and 
fantastic in his production, but sweet and sad earnest, freighted 
with the weightiest convictions, and pointed with the most 
determined aim which any man or class knows of in his times. 

The Genius of our life is jealous of individuals, and will not 
have any individual great, except through the general. There 
is no choice to genius. A great man does not wake up on some 
fine morning, and say, ‘ I am full of life, I will go to sea, and 
find an Antarctic continent: to-day I will square the circle: I 
will ransack botany, and find a new food for man: I have a 
new architecture in my mind: 1 foresee a new mechanic power 
no, but he finds himself in the river of the thoughts and events, 
forced onward by tbe ideas and necessities of his contempo¬ 
raries. He stands where all the eyes of men look one way, and 
their hands all point in the direction in which he should go. 
The church has reared him amidst rites and pomps, and be 
carries out the advice which her music gitve him, and builds a 
cathedral needed by her chants and processions. He finds a 
war raging: it educates him, by trumpet, in barracks, and he 
betters the instruction. He finds two counties groping to 
bring coal, or flour, or fish, from the place of production to the 
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place of consumption, and lie hits' on a railroad. Every master 
hae found his materials collected, and his power lay in his 
sympathy with his people, and in his love of the materials he 
wrought in. What an economy of power! and what a com¬ 
pensation for the shortness of life! All is done to his hand, 
The world has brought him thus far on his way. The human 
race has gone out before him, sunk the hills, filled tile hollows, 
and bridged the rivers. Men, nations, poets, artisans, women, 
all have worked for him, and he enters into their labours. 


Choose any other thing, out of the line of tendency, out of the 
national feeling and history, and he would have all to do for 
himself; his powers would be expended in the first prepara¬ 
tions. Great genial power, one would almost say, consists in 
not being original at all; in being altogether receptive; ’ in 
lettijftg the world do all, and suffering the spirit of the hour to 
paSl tffiobstructed through the mind. 

Shakespeare’s youth fell in a time when the English people 
were importunate for dramatic entertainments. The court 


took offfence easily at political allusions, and attempted to 
suppress them. The Puritans, a growing and energetic party, 
and the religions among tbe Anglican church, would suppress 
them. But the people wanted them. Inn-yards, houses with¬ 
out roofs, and extemporaneous enclosures at country fairs, 
were the ready theatres of strolling players. The people had 
tasted this new joy; and, as we could not hope to suppress 
newspapers now,—no, not by the strongest party,—neither 
then could king, prelate, or puritan, alone or united, suppress 
an organ, which was ballad, epic, newspaper, caucus, lecture, 
punch, and library, at the same time. Probably king, prelate, 
and puritan, all found their own account in it. It had become, 


by all causes, a national interest,—bv no means conspicuous, 
so that some great scholar would have thought of treating it in 
an English history,—but not a whit less considerable, because 
it was cheap, and of no account, like a baker’s shop. The best 
proof of its vitality is the crowd of writers which suddenly 
broke into this field: Kyd, Marlowe. Greene Jonson, Chapman, 
Dekker, Webster, Heywood, Middleton, Peele, Ford, Massinger, 
Beaumont, and Fletcher. 


The secure possession, by the stage, of the public mind, is of 
the first importance to the poet who works for it. He loses no 
time in idle experiments. Here is audience and expectation 
prepared. In the case of Shakespeare there is much more. At 
the time when he left Stratford, and went up to London, a 
great body of stage-plays, of all dates and writers, existed in 
manuscript, and were in turn produced on the boards. Here 
lb the Tale of Troy, which the ■audience will bear hearing some 
part of, every week ; the Death of Julius Cassar, and other 
vol. L 2 a 
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stones out of Plutarch, which they never tire of; a shelf full 
of English history, from the chronicles of Brut and Arthur, 
down to the royal Henries,which men hear eagerly; and a, 
string of doleful tragedies, merry Italian tales, and Spanish 
voyages, which all the London, prentices know. All the mass 
has been treated, with more or less skill, by every playwright, 
and the prompter has the soiled and tattered manuscripts. It 
is now no longer possible to say who wrote them first. They 
have been tbe property of tbe Theatre so long, and so many 
rising geniuses have enlarged or altered them, inserting a 
speech, or a whole scene, or adding a Bong, that no man can 
any longer claim copyright in this work of numbers. Happily, 
no man wishes to. They are not yet desired in that way. We 
have few readers, many spectators and hearers. They had 
best Me where they are. 

Shakespeare, in common with his comrades, esteemed the 
mass of old plays, waste stock, in which any experiment could 
be froely tried. Had th c prestige which hedges about a modem 
tragedy existed, nothing could have been done. The rude warm 
blood of the bring England circulated in the play, as in street- 
ballads, and gave body which he wanted to his airy and 
majestic fancy. The poet needs a ground in popular tradition 
on which he may work, and which, again, may restrain his art 
within the due temperance. It holds him to the people, 
suppHes a foundation for his edifice; and, in furnishing so 
mock work done to his hand, leaves him at leisure, and in full 
strength for the audacities of his imagination. In short, the 
poet owes to his legend what sculpture owed to the temple. 
Sculpture in Egypt, and in Greece, grew up in subordination 
to architecture. It was the ornament of the temple wall: at 
first, a rude rehef carved on pediments, then the relief became 
bolder, and a head or arm was projected from the wall, the 
groups being still arranged with reference to the building, 
which serves' also as a frame to hold the figures; and when, at 
last, the greatest freedom of style and treatment was reached, 
the prevailing genius of architecture still enforced a certain 
calmness and continence in the statue. As soon as the statue 
was begun for itself, and with no reference to the temple or 
palace, the art began to decline: freak, extravagance, and 
exhibition, took tbe place of the old temperance. This balance- 
wheel, which the sculptor found in architecture, the perilous 
irritability of poetic talent found in the accumulated dramatic 
materials to which the people were already wonted, and which 
had a certain excellence which no single genius, however extra¬ 
ordinary, could hope to create. 

In point of fact, it appears that Shakespeare did owe debts in 
d] directions, and was able to use whatever he found; and the 
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amount of indebtedness may be inferred from Malone’s labo¬ 
rious computations in regard to the First, Second, and Third 
parts of Henry VI., in which, “ out of 6043 lines, 1771 -were 
written by some author preceding Shakespeare; 2373 by him, on 
the foundation laid by his predecessors; and 1899 were 
entirely his own.” And the proceeding investigation hardly 
leaves a single drama of his absolute invention. Malone’s 
sentence is an important piece of external history. In Henry 
m, I think I see plainly the cropping out of the original 
rock on which his own finer stratum was laid. The first play 
was written by a superior, thoughtful man, with a vicious ear. 
I can mark his lines, and know well their cadence. See 
Wolsey’s soliloquy, and the following scene with Cromwell, 
where,—instead of the metre of Shakespeare, whose secret is. 
that the thought constructs the tune, so that reading for the 
sense will best bring out the rhythm,—here the lines are con¬ 
structed on a given tune, and the verse has even a trace of 
pulpit eloquence. But the play contains, through all its 
length, unmistakable traits of Shakespeare's hand, and some 
passages, as the account of the coronation, are like autographs. 
What is odd, the compliment to Queen Elizabeth is in the bad 
rhythm. 

Shakespeare knew that tradition supplies a better fable than 
any invention can. lf_he lost any credit of design, he aug¬ 
mented his resources; and. at that day, our petulant demand 
for originality was not so much pressed. Tlic-e was no litera¬ 
ture for the million. The universal reading, the cheap press, 
were unknown. A great poet, who appears in illiterate times, 
absorbs into his sphere all the light which is anywhere radiat¬ 
ing. Every intellectual jewel, every flower of sentiment, it is 
his fine office to bring to his people, and he comes to value his 
memory equally with his invention. He is therefore little 
solicitous whence his thoughts have been derried; whether 
through translation, whether through tradition, whether by 
travel in distant countries, whether by inspiration ; from what¬ 
ever source, they are equally welcome to hi., uncritical audience. 
Nay, he borrows very uear home. Other men &ay wise things 
as well as he; only they say a good many foolish things, and do 
not know when they have spoken wisely. He knows the sparkle 
of the true stone, and puts it in high place, wherever he finds 
it. Such is the happy position of Homer, perhaps; of Chaucer, 
of Saadi. They felt that all wit was their wit. And they are 
librarians and historiographers, as well as poets. Each 
romancer was heir and dispenser of all the hundred ales of 
the world,— 

“ Presenting Thebes’ end Pelops’ line 
And the tale of Troy divine. ’ 
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The influence of Chancer is conspicuous in all our early 
literature; and, more recently, not only Pope and Dryden have 
been behol4en to him, but, in the whole society or English 
writers, a large unacknowledged debt is easily traced. One is 
charmed with the opulence which feeds so many pensioners. 
Bnt Chaucer is a huge borrower. Chaucer, it seems, drew 
continually, through Lydgate and Carton, from Guido di 
Colonna, whose Latin romance of the Trojan war was in turn 
a compilation from Dares Phrygius, Ovid, and Statius. Then 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, and the Provencal poets are his bene¬ 
factors: the Romaunt of the Rose is only judicious translation 
from William of Lorris and John of Meun: Troilus and 
Creseide, from Lollius of Urbino: The Cock and the For, from 
the Lais of Marie: The House of Fame, from the French or 
Italian: and poor Gower he uses as if he were only a brick-kiln 
or stone-quarry, out of which to build his house. He steals by 
this apology—that what he takes has no worth where he 
finds it, and the greatest where he leaves it. It has come 
to be practically a sort of rule in literature, that a man, 
having once shown himself capable of original writing, is 
entitled thenceforth to steal from the writings of others 
at discretion. Thought is the property of him who can 
entertain it; and of him who can adequately place it. A 
certain awkwardness marks the use of borrowed thoughts; 
but, as soon as we have learned what to do with them, they 
become our own. 

Thus, all originality is relative. Every thinker is retro¬ 
spective. The learned member of the legislature, at West¬ 
minster or at Washington, speaks and votes for thousands. 
Show us the constituency, and the now invisible channels by 
which the senator is made aware of their wishes, the crowd of 
practical and knowing men, who, by correspondence or con¬ 
versation, are feeding him with evidence, anecdotes, and 
estimates, and it will bereave his fine attitude and resistance of 
something of their impressiveness. As Sir Robert Peel and 
Mr. Webster vote, so Locke and Rousseau think for thousands; 
and so there were fountains all around Homer, Menu, Saadi, 
or Milton, from which they drew; friends, lovers, books, 
traditions, proverbs—all perished—which, if seen, would go to 
reduce the wonder. Did the bard sjteak with authority P Did 
he feel himself overmatched by any companion P The appeal 
is to the consciousness of the writer. Is there at last in hiB 
breast a Delphi whereof to ask concerning any thought or 
thing, whether it be verily so, yea or nay ? and to have answer, 
and to rely on that ? All the debts which such a man could 
contract to other wit, would never disturb his consciousness of 
originality: for the ministrations of books, and of other minds 
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are a whiff of smoke to that most private reality with which ne 
has convened. 

It is easy to see that what is best written or done by genius, 
in the world, was no man’s work, but came by wide social 
labour, when a thousand wrought like one, sharing the same 
impulse. Our English Bible is a wonderful specimen of the 
strength and music of the English language. But it was not 
made by one man, or at one time; but centuries and churches 
brought it to perfection. There never was a time when there 
was not some translation existing. The Liturgy, admired for 
its energy and pathos, is an anthology of the piety of ages and 
nations, a translation of the prayers and forms of the Catholic 
church—these collected, too, in loug periods, from the prayers 
and meditations of every saint and sacred writer all over the 
world. Grotius makes the like remark in respect to the Lord’s 
Prayer, that the single clauses of which it is composed were 
already in use, in the time of Christ, in the rabbinical forms. 
He picked out the grains of gold. The nervous language of 
the Common Law, the impressive forms of our courts, and the 
precision and substantial truth of the legal distinctions, are 
the contribution of all the sharp-sighted, strong-minded men 
who have lived in the countries where these laws govern. The 
translation of Plutarch gets its excellence by being translation 
on translation. There never was a time when there was none. 
All the truly idiomatic and national phrases are kept, and all 
others successively picked out, and thrown away. Something 
like the same process had gone on, long before, with the 
originals of these books. The world takes liberties with world- 
books. Yedas, nEsop’s Fables, Pilpay, Arabian Nights, Cid, 
Iliad, Robin Hood, Scottish Minstrelsy, are not the work of 
single men. In the composition of tnch works, the time thinks, 
the market thinks, the mason, the carpenter, the merchant, 
the farmer, the fop, all think for us. Every book supplies its 
time with one good word; every municipal law, every trade, 
every folly of the day, and the generic catholic genius who is 
not afraid.or ashamed to owe his original ly to the originality 
of all, stands with the next age as the recorder and embodi¬ 
ment of his own. 

,We have to thank the researches of antiquaries, and the 
Shakespeare Society, for ascertaining the steps of the English 
drama, from the Mysteries celebrated in churches and by 
churchmen, and the final detachment from the church, and 
the completion of secular plays, from Ferrex and Porrex, anti 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, down to the possession of the stage 
by the very pieces which Shakespeare altered, remodelled, and 
finally made his own. Elated with success, and piqued by the 
growing interest of the problem, they have left no book-stal 
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uaseaxched, no chest in a garret unopened, no file of old yellow 
accounts to decompose in damp and worms, so keen was the 
hope to discover whether the boy Shakespeare poached or not, 
whether he held horses at the theatre door, whether he kept 
school, and why he left in his will only his second-best bed to 
Ann Hathaway, his wife. 

There is somewhat touching in the madness with which the 
passing age misehooses the object on which all candles shine, 
and all eyes are turned; the care with which it registers every 
trifle touching Queen Elizabeth, and King James, and the 
Essexes. Leicesters, Burleighs, and Buckinghams; and lets 
pass without a single valuable note the founder of another 
dynasty, which alone will cause the Tudor dynasty to be 
remembered—the man who carries the Saxon race in him by 
the inspiration which feeds him, and on whose thoughts the 
foremost people of the world are now for some ages to be 
nourished, and minds to receive this and not another bias. A 
popular player—nobody suspected be was the poet of the 
human race; and the secret was kept as faithfully fr vm poets 
and intellectual men, as from courtiers and frivolous people. 
Bacon, who took the inventory of the human understanding 
for his times, never mentioned his name. Ben Jon sou, though 
we have strained his few words of regard and panegyric, had 
no suspicion of the elastic fame whose first vibrations he was 
attempting. He no doubt thought tlie praise he has conceded 
to him generous, and esteemed himself, out of all question, the 
better poet of t ho two. 

If it need wit to know wit, according to the proverb, Shake* 
speare’s time should be capable of recognizing it. Sir Henry 
Wotton was bom four years after Shakespeare, and died twenty- 
three years after him; and I find, among his correspondents 
and acquaintances, the following persons: Theodore Beza, 
Isaac Oasaubon, Sir Philip Sidney, Earl of Essex, Lord Bacon, 
Sir Walter Baleigh, John Milton, Sir Henry Yaue, Izaak 
Walton, Dr. Donne, Abraham Cowley, Bellarmine, Charles 
Cotton, John Pym, John Hales, Kepler, Yieta, .Albericus 
Gentilis, Paul Sarpi, Anninius; with all of whom exists some 
token of his having communicated, without enumerating many 
others, whom doubtless he saw—Shakespeare, Spenser, Jonso^, 
Beaumont, Massinger, two Herberts, Marlowe, Chapman, and 
the resr. Since the constellation of gTeat men who appeared 
in Greece in the time of Pericles, there was never any such 
society;—yet their genius failed them to find out the best head 
ifi the universe. Our poet’s mask was impenetrable. You 
cannot see*the mountain near. It took a century to make it 
suspected ; and not until two centuries had passed, after his 
death, did any criticism which we think adequate begin to 
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appear. It was not possible to write the history of Shakespeare 
tall now; for he is the father of German literature: it was on 
the introduction of Shakespeare into German, by Lessing, and 
the translation of his works by Wi eland ynd Schlegel, that 
the rapid burst of German litorature was most intimately 
connected. It was not until the nineteenth century, whose 
speculative genius is a sort of living Hamlet, that the tragedy 
of Hamlet could find such wondering readers. Now,literature, 
philosophy, and thought arc Shakespearized. His mind is the 
horizon beyond which, at present, we do not see. Our ears are 
educated to music by his rhythm. Coleridge and Goethe are 
the only critics who have expressed our convictions with any 
adequate fidelity : but there is in all cultivated minds a silent 
appreciation of his superlative power and beauty, which, like 
Christianity, qualifies the period. 

The Shakespeare Society have inquired in all directions, 
advertised the missing facts, offered money for any information 
that will lead to proof; and with what result F Beside some 
important illustration of the history of the English stage, to 
winch I have adverted, they have gleaned a few facts touching 
the property, and dealings in regard to property, of the poet. 
It appears that, from year to year, he owned a larger share in 
the Blackfriars Theatre: its wardrobe and other appurte¬ 
nances were his; that he bought an estate in his native village, 
with hia earnings, as writer and shareholder; that he lived in 
the best bouse in Stratford; wa« intrusted by bis neighbours 
with their commissions in London, as of borrowing money, and 
the like; that he was a veritable farmer. About the time when 
he was writing Macbeth, he sues Philip Rogers, in the borough- 
court of Stratford, for thirty-five shillings, ten pence, for corn 
delivered to him at different times.- and, m all respects, appears 
as a good husband, with no reputation for eccentricity or 
excess. He was a good-natured sort of man, an actor and 
shareholder in the theatre, not in any striking manner dis¬ 
tinguished from other actors and managers. I admit the 
importance of this information. It was well worth the pains 
that have been taken to jlkxure it. 

But whatever scraps of information concerning his condition 
these researches may have rescued, they can shed no light upon 
that infinite invention which is the concealed magnet of his 
attraction for us. We are very clumsy writers of his¬ 
tory. We tell the chronicle of parentage, birth, birthplace, 
schooling, schoolmates, earning of money, marriage, publi¬ 
cation of books, celebrity, death; and when we have come to 
an end of this gossip, no ray of relation appears between it 
and the goddess-born; and it seems as if, had we dipped- at 
random into the “ Modern Plutarch ” arid read any other life 
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there, it would have fitted the poems as well It is the essence 
of poetry to spring, like the rainbow daughter of Wonder, 
from the invisible, to abolish the past, and refuse all history. 
Malone, Warburton, Dyce, and Collier have wasted their ou. 
The famed theatres, Covent Garden, Drury Lane, the Park, 
and Tremont, have vainly assisted. Betterton, Garrick, 
Kemble, Kean, and Macready dedicate their lives to this 
genius; him they crown, elucidate, obey, and express. The 
genius knows them not. The recitation begins;, one golden 
word leaps out immortal from all this painted pedantry, and 
sweetly torments us with invitations to its own inaccessible 
homes. I remember, I went once to see the Hamlet of a 
famed performer, the pride of the English stage; and all I 
then heard, and all I now remember, of the tragedian, was 
that in which the tragedian had no part; simply, Hamlet’s 
question to the ghost— 

“ What may this mean, 

That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel 
Revisit'.st thus the glimpses ot the moon?’’ 

That imagination which dilates the closet he writes in to the 
world’s dimension, crowds it with agents in rank and order, as 
quickly reduces the big reality to be the glimpses of the moon. 
These tricks of his magic spoil for us the illusions of the 
green-room. Can any biography shed light on the localities 
into which the Midsummer Night's Dream admits me? Did 
Shakespeare confide to any notary or parish recorder, sacristan 
or surrogate, in Stratford, the genesis of that delicate creation? 
The forest of Arden, the nimble air of Scone Castle, the moon¬ 
light of Portia’s villa, “ the antres vast and desarts idle,” of 
Othello’s captivity—-where is the third cousin, or grand¬ 
nephew, the chancellor’s file of accounts, or private letter, that 
haB kept one word of those transcendent secrets? In fine, in 
this drama, as in all great works of art—in the Cyeloptean 
architecture of Egypt and India; in the Phidian sculpture ; 
the Gothic minsters; the Italian painting; the Ballads of 
Spain and Scotland—the Genius Saws up the ladder aftei 
him, when the creative age goes up to heaven, and gives way 
to a new, which sees the works, and asks in vain for a history. 

Shakespeare is the only biographer of Shakespeare; and even 
he can tell nothing, except to the Shakespeare in us; that is, to 
our most apprehensive and sympathetic hour. He cannot step 
from off hia tripod, and give us anecdotes of his inspirations. 
Read the antique documents extricated, analyzed, and com¬ 
pared, by the assiduous Dyce and Collier; and now read one 
of those skyey sentences—aerolites—which seem to have fallen 
out of heaven, and which, not your experience, bnt the 
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within the breast, has accepted as words of fate; and tell me 
t£ they match ; if the former account in any manner for the 
latter; or, which gives the most historical insight into the man 

Hence, though our external history is so meagre, yet, with 
Shakespeare for biographer, instead of Aubrey and Rowe, we 
have really the information which is material, that which 
describes character and fortune, that which, if we were about 
to meet the man and deal with him, would most import us to 
know. We have his recorded convictions on those questions 
which knock for answer at every heart.—on life and death, on 
love, on wealth and poverty, on the prizes of life, and the ways 
whereby we come at them; on the characters of men, and the 
influences, occult and open, which affect their fortunes; and 
on those mysterious and demoniae;d powers which defy our 
science, and which yet interweave their malice n?id their gift 
in our brightest hours. Who ever read the volume of the 
Sonnets, without finding that the poet had there revealed, 
under masks that are no masks to the intelligent, the lore of 
friendship and of love; the confusion of sentiments in the 
most susceptible, and, at the same time, the most intellectual 
of men P What trait of his private mind has he hidden in his 
dramas ? One can discern, in his ample pictures of the 
gentleman and the king, what forms and humanities pleased 
him; his delight in troops of friends, in large hospitality, in 
cheerful giving. Let Timon, let Warwick, let Antonio the 
merchant, answer for his great hen rt. So far from Shakespeare’s 
being the least known, he is the one person, in all modem 
history, known to ub. What point of morals, of manners, of 
economy, of philosophy, of religion, of taste, of the conduct of 
life, has he not settled? What mystery has he not signified 
his knowledge of ? What office, or function, or district of 
man’s work, has he not remembered ? What king ha8 he not 
taught state, as Talma taught Napoleon ? What maiden has 
not found him finer than her delicacy ? What lover has he 
notoutloved? What sage has he not outseen? What gentle¬ 
man has he not instructed in the rudeness of his behaviour? 

Some able and appreciating critics think no criticism on 
Shakespeare valuable, that does not rest purely on the dramatic 
merit; that he is falsely judged as poet and philosopher. I 
think as highly as these critics of his dramatic merit, but still 
think it secondary. He was a full man, who liked to talk; a 
brain exhaling thoughts and images, which, seeking vent, 
found the drama next at hand. Had he been less, we should 
have had to consider how well he filled his place, how good a 
dramatist he was—and he is the best in the world. But it 
turns out, that what he has to say is of that weight, as to 
withdraw some attention from the vehicle; and he is like 
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some saint whose history is to he rendered into ail languages, 
into Terse and prose, into songs and pictures, and cut up into 
proverbs; so that the occasion which gave the saint’s meaning 
the form of a conversation, or of a prayer, or of a code of laws, 
is immaterial, compared with the universality of its applica¬ 
tion. So it fares with the wise Shakespeare and his book of life. 
He wrote the airs for all our modern music: he wrote the text 
of modem life; the text of manners: he drew the man of 
England and Europe; the father of the man in America: he 
irew tne man, and described the day, and what is done in it: 
ae read the h mrts of men and women, their probity, and their 
aecoricfthought, and wiles; the wiles of innocence, and the 
transitions by which virtues and vices slide into their con¬ 
traries: he could divide the mother’s part from the father’s 
part in the face of the child, or draw the fine demarcations of 
freedom and of fate: he knew the laws of repression which 
make the police of nature: and all the sweets and all the 
terrors of human lot lay in his mind as truly but as softly as 
the landscape lies on the eye. And the importance of this 
wisdom of life siaks the form, as of Drama or Epic, out of 
notice. ’Tis like making a question concerning the paper on 
which a king’s message is written. 

Shakespeare is as much out of the categoiy of eminent 
authors, as lie is out of the crowd. He is inconceivably wise; 
the others, conceivably. A good reader can, in a sort, nestle 
into Plato’s brain, and tliiuk from thence; but not into 
Shakespeare’s. We are still out of doors. For executive 
faculty, for creation, Shakespeare is unique. No man can 
imagine it better. He was the farthest reach of subtlety 
compatible with an individual self—the subtilest of authors, 
and only just .within the possibility of authorship. With 
this wisdom of life, is the equal endowment of imagina- - 
tive and of lyric power. Ho clothed the creatures of his 
legend with form and sentiments, as if they were people who 
had lived under his roof; and few real men have left such 
distinct characters as these fictions. And they spoke ha 
language'as sweet as it was fit. Yet his talents never seduced 
him into an ostentation, nor did he harp on one string. An 
omnipresent humanity co-ordinates all bis faculties. Give a 
man of talents a story to tell, and his partiality will presently 
appear. He has certain observations, opinions, topics, whicn 
have some accidental prominence, and which he disposes all to 
exhibit. He crams this part, and starves that other part, 
consulting not the fitness of the thing, but his fitness and 
strength. But Shakespeare has no peculiarity, no importunate 
topic; but all is duly given; no veins, no curiosities: no cow- 
painter, no bird-fancier, no mannerist is he: he has no dia- 
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ooverable egotism: _ the great he tells greatly; the s mall, 
subordinately. He is ■wise'without emphasis or assertion; he 
is strong, as nature is strong, who lifts tne land into mountain 
slopes without effort, and by the same rule as she floats e 
bubble in the air, and likes as well to do the one as the other 
This makes that equality of power in farce, tragedy, narrative, 
and love-songs; a merit so incessant, that each reader is 
incredulous of the perception of other readers. 

This power of expression, or of transferring the inmost 
truth of things into music and verse, makes him the type of 
the poet, and has added a new problem to metaphysics. This 
is that which throws him into natural history, as a main 
production of the globe, and as announcing new eras and 
ameliorations. Things were mirrored in his poetry without 
loss or blur: he could paint the line with precision, the great 
with compass: the tragic and the comic indifferently, and 
without any distortion or favour. He carried his powerful 
execution into minute details, to a hair point; finishes an eye¬ 
lash or a dimple as firmly as he draws a mountain; and yet 
these, like nature's, will bear the scrutiny of the solar micro¬ 
scope. 

In short, he is the chief example to prove that more or less 
of production, more or fewer j ictures, is a tiling indifferent. 
He had the power to make one picture. Daguerre learned 
howto let one flower etch its image on his plate of iodine; and 
then proceeds at leisure to etch a million. There are always 
objects; but there was never riq resentation. Here is perfect 
representation, at last; and now let the world of figures sit 
for their portraits. No recipe can be given for the making 
of a Shakespeare; but the possibility of the translation of 
things into Bong is demonstrated. 

His lyric power lies in the genius of the piece. The sonnets, 
though their excellence is lost in the splendour of the. dramas, 
are as inimitable as they: and it is not a merit of lines, but a 
total merit of the piece; like the tone of voice of some incom¬ 
parable person, so is this a speech of poetic beings, and any 
clause as unproducible now as a whole poem. 

Though the speeches in the plays, and single lines, have a 
beauty which tempts the ear to pause on them for their 
euphuism, yet the sentence is so loaded with meaning, and so 
linked with its foregoers and followers, that the logician is 
satisfied. His means are as admirable as his ends: every 
subordinate invention, by which he helps hinjself to connect 
Some irreconcilable opposites, is a poem too. He is not reduced 
to dismount and walk, because his horses are running off with 
him in some distant direction: he always rides. 

The finest poetry was first experience: but the thought has 
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suffered a transformation since it was an experience. Cultivated 
men often attain a good degree of skill in writing verses; but 
it is easy to read, through their poems, their personal history: 
any one acquainted with parties can name every figure: this is 
Andrew, and that is Rachel. The sense thus remains prosaio. 
‘It is a caterpillar with wings, and not yet a butterfly. In the 
poet’s mind, the fact has gone quite over into the new element 
of thought, and has lost all that is exuviaL This generosity 
abides with Shakespeare. We say, from the truth and close¬ 
ness of his pictures, that he knows the lesson by heart. Yet 
there is not a trace of egotism. 

One more royal trait properly belongs to the poet. I mean 
his cheerfulness, without which no man can he a poet—for 
beanty is his aim. He loves virtue, not for its obligation, but 
for its grace: he delights in the world, in man, in woman, for 
the lovely light that sparkles from them. Beauty, the spirit 
of joy and hilarity, he sheds over the universe. Epicurus 
relates, that poetry hath such charms that a lover might 
forsake his mistress to partake of them. And the true bards 
have been noted for their firm and cheerful temper. Homes’ 
lies in sunshine; Chaucer is glad and erect; and Saadi says, 
“ It was rumoured abroad that I was penitent; but what had I 
to do with repentance?” Not less sovereign and cheerful— 
much more sovereign and cheerful, is the tone of Shakespeare. 
Hi a name suggests joy and emancipation to the heart of men. 
If he should appear in any company of human souls, who 
would not march in his troop ? He touches nothing that does 
not borrow health and longevity from his festal style. 

And now, how stands the account of man with this bard and 
benefactor, wben in solitude, shutting our ears to the reverbe¬ 
rations of his fame, we seek to strike the balance P Solitude 
has austere lessons; it can teach us to spare both heroes and 
poets; and it weighs Shakespeare also, and finds him to share 
the halfness and imperfection of humanity. 

Shakespeare, Homer, Dante, Chaucer, saw the Bplendour of 
meaning that plays over the visible world; knew that a tree 
had another use than for apples, and corn another than for 
meal, and the ball of the earth, than for tillage and roads: that 
these things bore a second and finer harvest to the mind, being 
emblems of its thoughts, and conveying in all their natural 
history a certain mute commentary on human life. Shake¬ 
speare employed them as colours to compose his picture. He 
rested in then* beauty; and never took the step which seemed 
inevitable to such genius, namely, to explore the virtue which 
resides in these symbols, and imparts this power—what is that 
which they themselves say P He converted the elements, which 
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waited on his command, into entertainments., He was master 
of the revels to mankind. Is it not as if one should have, 
through majestic powers of science, the comets given into his 
hand, or the planets and their moons, and should draw them 
from their orbits to glare with the municipal fireworks on a 
holiday night, and advertise in all towns, “very superior 
pyrotechny this evening!” Are the agents of nature, and the 
power to understand them, worth no more than a street 
serenade, or the breath of a cigar ? One remembers again the 
trumpet-text in the Koran—“ The heavens and the earth, and 
all that is between them, think ye we have created them in 
jest P” As long as the question is of talent and mental power, 
the world of men has not his equal to Bhow. But when tho 

Q uestion is to life, and its materials, and its auxiliaries, how 
oes he profit me ? What does it signify p It is but a Twelfth 

S ht, or Midsummer Night’s Dream, or a Winter Evening’s 
;: what signifies another picture more or less? The 
Egyptian verdict-of the Shakespeare Societies comes to mind, 
that he was a jovial actor and manager. I cannot marry this 
fact to his verse. Other admirable men have led lives in some 
sort of keeping with their thought; but this man, in wide 
contrast. Had he been less, had he reached only the common 
measure of great authors, of Bacon, Milton, Tasso, Cervantes, 
we might leave the fact in the twilight of human fate: but, that 
this man of men, he who gave to the science of mind a new and 
larger subject than had ever existed, and planted the standard 
of humanity some furlongs forw ird into Chaos—that he should 
not be wise for himstlf—it must even go into the world’s 
history, that the best poet led an obscure and profane life, 
using his genius for the public amusement. 

Well, other men. priest and prophet, Israelite, German, and 
Swede, beheld the same objects: < hey also saw through them 
that which was contained. And to what purpose ? The 
beauty straightway vanished; they read commandments, all- 
excluding mountainous duty; an obligation, a sadness, as of 
piled mountains, fell on them, and life became ghastly, joyless, 
a pilgrim’s progress, a probation, beleaguered round with 
doleful histories of Adam’s fall and curse, behind us; with 
doomsdays and purgatorial and penal fires before us; and the 
heart of the seer and the heart of the listener sank in them. 

It must be conceded that these are half-views of half-men. 
The world still fvants its poet-priest, a reconciler, who shall 
not trifle with Shakespeare the player, nor shall grope in 
graves with Swedenborg the mourner; but who shall see, speak, 
and act, with equal inspiration. For knowledge will brighten 
the sunshine; right is more beautiful than private affection; 
and love is compatible with universal wisdom. 
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ST.—NAPOLEON; OK, THE MAN OF THE WOBLD, 

A MONG the eminent persons of the nineteenth century, 
Bonaparto is far the best known, and the most powerful; 
and owes his predominance to the fidelity with which he 
expresses the tone of thought and belief, the aims of the 
masses of active and cultivated men. It is Swedenborg’s 
theory, that every organ is made up of homogeneous particles; 
or, as it is sometimes expressed, every whole is made of 
similars; that is, the lungs are composed of infinitely small 
lungs; the liver, of infinitely small livers; the kidney, of little 
kidneys, &c. Following this analogy, if any man is found to 
carry with him the power and affections of vast numbers, if 
Napoleon is France, if Napoleon is Europe, Jt is because the 
people whom he sways are little Napoleons. 

In our society, there is a standing antagonism between the 
conservative and the democratic classes; between those who 
have made their fortunes, and the young and the poor who 
have fortunes to make ; between the interests of dead labour— 
that is, the labour of hands long ago still in the grave, which 
labour is now entombed iu money stocks or in land and 
buildings owned by idle capitalists—and the interests of living 
labour, which seeks to possess itself of land, ;md buildings, ana 
money stocks. The first class is tiruid, selfish, illiberal, hating 
innovation, and continually losing numbers by death. The 
second class is selfish also, encroaching, bold, self-relying, 
always outnumbering the other, and recruiting its numbers 
every hour by births. It desires to keep open every avenue to 
the competition of all, and to multiply avenues;—the class of 
business men in America, in England, in France, tod through¬ 
out Europe: the class of industry and skill. Napoleon is its 
representative. The instinct of active, brave, able men, through¬ 
out the middle class everywhere, has pointed out Napoleon as 
the incarnate Democrat. He had their virtues and their vices; 
above all, he had their spirit or aim. That tendency is material, 
pointing at a sensual success, and employing the richest and 
most various meaus to that end; conversant with mechanical 
powers, highly intellectual, widely and accurately learned and 
skilful, hut subordinating all intellectual and spiritual forces 
into means to a material success. To be the rich man, is the 
end. “ God has granted,” says the Koran, “ to every people a 
prophet in its own tongue/’ Paris, and London, and New 
York, the spirit of commerce, of money, and material power. 
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were »1bo to have their prophet; and Bonaparte was qualified 
anidjjifent. 

Every one of the million readers of anecdotes, or memoirs, 
Or lives of Napoleon, delights in the page, .because he studies 
in it his own history. Napoleon is thoroughly modem, and, at 
the highest point of his fortunes, has the very spirit of the 
newspapers. He is no saint,—to use his own word, “no 
capuchin,” and he is no hero, in the high sense. The man in 
the street finds in him the qualities and powers of other men 
in the street. He finds him, like himself, by birth a citizen, 
who, by very intelligible merits, arrived at such a commanding 
position, that he could indulge all those tastes which the com¬ 
mon man possesses, but is obliged to conceal and deny: good 
society, good books, fast travelling, dress, dinners, servants 
without number, personal weight, the execution of his ideas, 
the, standing in the attitude of a benefactor to all persons 
about him, the refined enjoyments of pictures, statues, music, 
palaces, and conventional honours,—precisely what is agreeable 
to the‘heart of every man in the nineteenth century,—this 
powerful man possessed. 

It is true that a man of Napoleon’s truth of adaptation to the 
mind of the masses around him, becomes not merely repre¬ 
sentative, but actually a monopolizer and usurper of other 
minds. Thus Mirabeau plagiarized every good thought, every 
good word, that was spoken in France. Dumont relates, that 
he sat in the gallery of the Convention, and heard Mirabeau 
make a speech. It struck Dumont that he could fit it with a 
peroration, which he wrote in pencil immediately, and showed 
it to Lord Elgin, who sat by him. Lord Elgin approved it, 
and Dumont, in the evening, showed it to Mirabeau. Mirabeau 
read it, pronounced it admirable, and declared he would incor¬ 
porate it into his harangue, to-morrow, to the Assembly. “ It 
is impossible,” said Dumont, “ as, unfortunately, I have shown 
it to Lord Elgin.’* “If you have shown it to Lord Elgin, 
and to fifty persons beside, I shall still speak it to-mor¬ 
row and ho did speak it, with much effect, at the next 
day’s session. For Mirabeau, with his overpowering per¬ 
sonality, felt that these things, which his presence inspired, 
were as much his own, as if be had said them, and that his 
adoption of them gave them their weight. Much more absolute 
and centralizing was the successor to Mirabeau’s popularity, 
and to much more than his predominance in France. Indeed, 
a man of Napoleon's stamp almost ceases to have a private 
speech and opinion.' He is so largely receptive, and is so 
placed, that he comes to be a bureau for all the intelligence, 
wit, and power, of the age and country. He gaiafe the battle; 
he makes the coda; he makes the system of weights and 
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measures; lie levels the Alps; he builds the road.* All die* 
languished engineers, savans, statists, report to him: so, like¬ 
wise, do all good heads in every kind: he adopts the beet 
measures, sets his stamp on them, and not these alone, but on 
every happy and memorable expression. Every sentence 
spoken by Napoleon, and every line of his writing, deserves 
reading, as it is the sense of France. 

Bonaparte was the idol of common men, because be had in 
transcendent degree the qualities and powers of common men 
There is a certain satisfaction in coming down to the lowest 
ground of politics, for we get rid of cant and hypocrisy. Bona¬ 
parte wrought, in. common with that great class he represented, 
for power and wealth,—but Bonaparte, specially, without any 
scruple as to the means. All the sentiments which embarrass 
men’s pursuit of these objects, he set aside. The sentiments 
were for women and children. .Fontanes, in 1804, expressed 
Napoleon’s own sense, when, in behalf of the Senate, he ad¬ 
dressed him,—“Sire, the desire of perfection is the worst 
disease that ever afflicted the human mind.” The advocates 


of liberty, and of progress, are “ideologists;”—a word of 
contempt often in his mouth;—“Necker is an ideologist:” 
“ Lafayette iB an ideologist.” 

An Italian proverb, too well known, declares that, “if you 
would succeed, you must not be too good.” It is an advantage, 
within certain limits, to have renounced the dominion of the 
sentiments of piety, gratitude, and generosity; since, what was 
an impassable bar to us, and still is to others, becomes a conve¬ 
nient weapon for our purposes ; just as the river which was a for¬ 
midable barrier, winter transforms into the smoothest of roads. 

Napoleon renounced, once for all, sentiments and affections, 
and would help himself with his hands and his head. With Mm 
is no miracle, and no magic. He is a worker in brass, in iron, in 
wood, in earth, in roads, in buildings, in money, and in troops, 
and a very consistent and wise master-workman. He is never 
weak and literary, but acts with the solidity and the precision of 
natural agents. He has not lost his native sense and sympathy 
with things. Men give way before such a man, as before natural 
events. To be sure, there are men enough who are immersed 
in things, as fanners, smiths, sailors, and mechanics generally; 
and we know how real and solid such men appear in the 
presence of scholars and grammarians: but these men ordi¬ 
narily lack the power of arrangement, and are like hands with¬ 
out a head. But Bonaparte superadded to this mineral and 
animal force, insight and generalization, so that men saw in 
him combined the natural and the intellectual power, as if the 
sea and land had taken flesh and begun to cipher. Therefor* 
the land and sea seem to presuppose him. He came unto his 
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own, and they received him. This ciphering operative knows 
what he is working with, and what is the product. He knew 
the properties of gold and iron, of wheels and ships, of troops and 
diplomatists, and required that each should do after its kind. 

The art of war was the game in which he exerted his arith¬ 
metic. It consisted, according to him, in having always more 
forces than the enemy, on the point where the enemy is 
attacked, or where he attacks: and his whole talent is strained 
by endless manoeuvre and evolution, to march always on the 
enemy at an angle, and destroy his forces in detail. It is 
obvious that a very small force, skilfully and rapidly manoeu¬ 
vring, so as always to bring two men against one at the point 
of engagement, will be an overmatch for a much larger body 
of men. 

The times, his constitution, and his early circumstances, 
combined to develop this pattern democrat. He had the 
virtues of his class, and the conditions for their activity. 
That common sense, which no sooner respects any end, than it 
finds the means to effect it; the delight in the use of means; 
in the choice, simplification, and combining of means; the 
directness and thoroughness of his work; the prudence with 
which all was seen, and the energy with which all was done, 
make him the natural organ and head of what I may almost 
call, from its extent, the modern party. 

Nature must have far the greatest share in every success, and 
so in his. Such a man was want ed, and such a man was bom ; 
a man of stone and iron, capable of sitting on horseback 
sixteen or seventeen horn’s, of going many days together with¬ 
out rest or food, except by snatches, and with the speed and 
Bpring of a tiger in action; a man not embarrassed by any 
Bcruples; compact, instant, selfish, prudent, and of a percep¬ 
tion which did not suffer itself to be baulked or misled by any 
pretences of others, or any superstition, or any heat or haste 
of his own. “ My hand of iron,” he said, “ was not at the 
extremity of my arm, it was immediately connected with my 
head.” He respected the power of nature and fortune, and 
ascribed to it his superiority, instead of \ .cluing himself, like 
inferior men, on his opinkmativeness, and waging war with 
nature. His favourite rhetoric lay in allusion to hio star; and 
he pleased himself, as well as the people, when he styled him¬ 
self the “ Child of Destiny.” “ They charge me,; he said, 
“ with the commission of great crimes: men of my stamp dc 
not commit crimes. Nothing has been more simple than my 
elevation ; ’tis in vain to ascribe it to intrigue or crime: it was 
owing to the peculiarity of the times, and to my reputation of 
having fought well against the enemies of my country. J have 
always marched with the opinion of great masses, and with 
TOL I. 2 B 
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events. Of what nse, then, would (rimes be to me P” Again 
he said, speaking of his son, “My son cannot replace me; I 
could not replace myself. I am the creature of circumstances.” 
, He had a directness of action never before combined with so 
much comprehension. He is a realist, terrific to all talkers, and 
confused truth-obscuring persons. He sees where the matter 
hinges, throws himself on the precise point of resistance, and 
slights all other considerations. He is strong in the right 
manner, namely, by insight. He never blundered into victory, 
but won his battles in his head, before he won them on the 
field. His principal means are in himself. He asks counsel 
of no other. In 1796, he writes to the Directory; “ I have con¬ 
ducted the campaign without consulting any one. I should 
have done no good, if I had been under the necessity of con¬ 
forming to the notions of another person. I have gainod some 
advantages over superior forces, and when totally destitute of 
everything, because, in the persuasion that your confidence 
was reposed in me, my actions were as prompt as my thoughts.” 

History ib full, down to this day, of the imbecility of kings 
and governors. They are a class of persons much to be pitied, 
for they know not what th"y should do. The weavers strike 
for bread; and the king and his ministers, not knowing what 
to do, meet them with bayonets. But Napoleon understood 
his business. Here w«s a man who, in each moment and 
emergency, knew what to do next. It is an immense comfort 
and refreshment to the spirits, not only of kings, but of 
citizens. Few men have any next; they live from hand to 
month, without plan, and are ever at the end of their line, and, 
after each action, wait for an impulse from abroad. Napoleon 
had been the first man of the world, if bis ends had been 
purely public. As he is, he inspires confidence and vigour by 
the extraordinary unity of his action. He is firm, sure, self- 
denying, self-postponing, sacrificing everything to his aim,— 
money, troops, generals, and his own safety also, to his aim; 
not misled, like common adventurers, by the splendour of his 
own means. “ Incidents ought not to govern policy,” he said, 
“ but policy, incidents.” “ To be hurried away by every event, 
is to have no political system at all.’/ His victories were only so 
many doors, and he never for a moment lost sight of his way 
onward, in the dazzle and uproar of the present circumstance. 
He knew what to do, and he flew to his mark. He would shorten 
a straight line to come at his object. Horrible anecdotes may, 
no doubt, be collected from his history, of the price at which he 
bought his successes; but he must not therefore be set downaB 
cruel ; but only as one who knew no impediment to h's will ; not 
bloodthirsty, not cruel,—Dut woe to what thing or person 
stood in his way ! Not bloodthirsty, but not sparing of blood—* 
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'and pitiless. He saw only tie object: the obstacle mast give 
way. “ Sire, General Clarke cannot combine with General 
junot, for the dreadful fire of the Austrian battery.”—“ Let 
him carry the battery.”—“ Sire, every regiment that approaches 
the heavy artillery is sacrificed : Sire, what orders r -— “ For¬ 
ward, forward!” Seruzier, a colonel of artillery, gives in his 
Military Memoirs, the following sketch of a scene after the 
battle of Austerlitz:—“ At the moment in which the Russian 
army was making its retreat, painfully, but in good order, on 
the ice of the lake, the Emperor Napoleon came riding at full 
Bpeed toward the artillery. ‘ Ton are losing time, 5 he cned, 
* fire upon those masses ; they must be engulfed: fire upon the 
ice! ’ The order remained unexecuted for ten minutes. In 
vain several officers and myself were placed on the slope of a 
hill to produce the effect: their balls and mine rolled upon the 
ice, without breaking it up. Seeing that, I tried a simple 
method of elevating light howitzers. The almost perpendicular 
fall of the heavy projectiles produced the desired effect. My 
method was immediately followed by the adjoining batteries, 
and in less than no time we buried” some* “ thousands of 
Russians and Austrians under the waters of the lake.” 

In the plenitude of his resources, every obstacle seemed to 
vanish. “ There shall be no Alps,” he said; and he built his 
perfect roads, climbing by graded galleries their steepest 
precipices, until Italy was as open to Paris as any town in 
France. He laid his bones to, and wrought for his crown. 
Having decided what was to be done, he did that with might 
and main. He put out all his strength. He risked every¬ 
thing, and spared nothing, neither ammunition, nor money, 
nor troops, nor generals, nor himself. 

We like to see everything do its office after its kind, 
whether it be a milch-cow or a rattle-snake; and, if fighting be 
the best mode of adjusting national differences (as large majo¬ 
rities of men seem to agree), certainly Bonaparte was right in 
making it thorough. “ The grand principle of war,” he said. 
“ was, that an army ought always to be ready, by day and 
by night, and at ail hours, to make all the resistance it is 
capable of making.” He never economized his ammunition, 
but, on a hostile position, rained a torrent of iron,— shells, 
balls, grape-shot,—to annihilate all defence. On any point of 
resistance, he concentrated squadron on squadron in over¬ 
whelming numbers, until it was swept out of existence. To a 
regiment of horse-chasseurs at Lobenstein, two days before the 
battle of Jena, Napoleon said, “ My lads, you must not fear 

• A* I quote at second hand, and cannot procure Senuier, I dan not adopt 
the Ugh figure 1 find. 
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death; when soldiers brave death, they drive him into the 
enemy’s rants.” In the fury of assault, he no more spared 
Himself. He went to the edge of his possibility. It is plain 
Jbat in Italy he did what he could, and all that he could. He 
came, several times, within an inch of ruin; and his own 
person was all but lost. He was flung into the marsh at 
Areola. The Austrians were between him and bis troops, in 
the melee, and he was brought off with desperate efforts. At 
Lonato, and at other places, he was on the point of being 
taken prisoner. He fought sixty battles. He had never 
enough. Each victory was a new weapon. “ My power would 
fall, were I not to support it by new achievements. Conqpest 
has made me what I am, and conquest must maintain me.” 
He felt, with every wise man, that as much life is needed for 
conservation, as for creation. We are always in peril, always 
in a bad plight, just on the edge of destruction, and only to be 
saved by invention and courage. 

This vigour was guarded and tempered by the coldest 
prudence and punctuality. A thunderbolt in the attack, he 
was found invulnerable in his entrenchments. His very attack 
was never the inspiration of courage, but the result of calcu¬ 
lation. His idea of the best defence consists in being still the 
attacking party. “ My ambition,” be says, “ was great, but was 
of a cold nature.” In one of Ins com ersationB with Las Casas, 
he remarked, “As to moral courage, I have rarely met with 
the two-o’clock-in-the-moming kind: I mean unprepared 
courage, that which is necessary oil an unexpected occasion; 
and which, in spite of the mobt unforeseen events, leaves full 
freedom of judgment and decisionand he did not hesitate to 
declare that he was himself eminently endowed with this 
“ two-o’clock-in-the-morning courage, and that he had met 
with few persons equal to himself in this respect.” 

Everything depended on the nicety of his combinations, and 
the stars were not more punctual than his arithmetic. Hie 
personal attention descended to the smallest particulars. “ At 
Montebello, I ordered Kellermann to attack with eight hundred 
horse, and with these he separated the six thousand Hungarian 
grenadiers, before the very eyes of the Austrian cavalry. This 
cavalry was half a league off, and required a quarter of an hour 
to arrive on the field of action; and I have observed, that it is 


always these quarters of an hour that decide the fate of a battle.” 
“ Before he fought a battle, Bonaparte thought little about 
what he should do in case of success, but a great deal about 
what be should do in case of a reverse of fortune.” The same 


prudence and good sense mark all his behaviour. His instruc¬ 
tions to his secretary at the Tuileries are worth remembering. 
•• unring the night, entei my chamber as seldom aa possible. 
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Do not awake me when you have any good news to communi¬ 
cate : with that there is no hurry. But when you bring bad 
news, rouse me instantly, for then there is not a moment to be 
lost.” It was a whimsical economy of the same kind which 
dictated his practice, when general in Italy, in regard to his 
burdensome correspondence. He directed Bourrienne to leave 
all letters unopened for three weeks, and then observed with 
satisfaction how large a part of the correspondence had thus 
disposed of itself, and no longer required an answer. His 
achievement of business was immense, and enlarges tbe known 
powers of man. There have been many working kings, from 
Ulysses to William of Orange, but none who accomplished a 
tithe of this man’s performance. 

To these gifts of nature, Napoleon added the advantage of 
having been born to a private and bumble fortune. In his 
later days, he had the weakness of wishing to add to his 
crowns and badges the prescription of aristocracy; but he 
knew his debt to his austere education, and made no secret of 
his contempt fof the born kings, and for “the hereditary 
asses,” as he coarsely styled the Bourbons. He said that, “ in 
their exile, they had learned nothing, and forgot nothing,” 
Bonaparte had passed through all the degrees of military 
service, but also was citizen before be was emperor, and so has 
the key to citizenship. His remarks and estimates discover 
the information and justness of measurement of the middle 
class. Those who had to deal with him, found that he was not 
to be imposed upon, but could cipher as well as another man. 
This appears in all parts of his Memoirs, dictated at St. Helena. 
When the expenses of the empress, of his household, of his 
palaces, had accumulated great debts, Napoleon examined the 
bills of the creditors himself, detected overcharges and errors, 
and reduced the claims by considerable sums. 

His grand weapon, namely, the millions whom he directed, 
he owed to the representative character which clothed him. 
He interests us as he stands for France and for Europe; and 
ho exists as captain and king, only as far as the Revolution, oc 
the interest of the industrious masses, found an organ and a 
leader in him. • In the social interests, he knew the meaning 
and value of labour, and threw himself naturally on that side. 
I like an incident mentioned by one of bis biographers at St. 
Helena. “ When walking with Mrs. Balcombe, some servants, 
carrying heavy boxes, passed by on the road, and Mrs. Bal¬ 
combe desired them, in rather an angry tone, to keep back. 
Napoleon interfered, saying, ‘ Respect the burden, Madam.’ ” 
In the time of the empire, he directed attention to the improve¬ 
ment and embellishment of the markets of the capital. “ The 
market-place,” ho said, “ is the Louvre of the common people.” 
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The pr*ncipa_ works that hare survived him are his magnificent 
roads. He filled the troops with Ms spirit, and a sort of 
freedom and companionship grew up between him and them, 
which the forms of his court never permitted between the 
officers and himself. They performed, under his ej6, that 
which no others could do. The best document of his relation 
to his troops is the order of the day on the morning of the 
battle of Austerlitz, in which Napoleon promises the troops 
that he will keep his person out of reach of fire. ThiB declara¬ 
tion, which is the reverse of that ordinarily made by generals 
and sovereigns on the eve of a battle, sufficiently explains the 
devotion of the army to their leader. 

But though there is in particulars this identity between 
Napoleon and the mass of the people, his real strength lay in 
their conviction that he was their representative in his genius 
and aims, not only when he courted, but when he controlled 
and even when he decimated them by his conscriptions. He 
knew, as well as any Jacobin in France, how to philosophize on. 
liberty and equality; and, when allusion vfcis made to the 
precious blood of centuries, which was spilled by the killing of 
the Due d’Enghien, be suggested, “ Neither is my blood ditch- 
water.” The people felt that no longer the throne was occu¬ 
pied, and the land sucked of its nourishment, by a small class 
of legitimates, secluded from all community with the children 
of the soil, and holding the ideas and superstitions of a long- 
forgotten state of society. Instead of that vampyre, a man of 
themselves held, in the Tuileries, knowledge and ideas like 
their own, opening, of course, to them and their children, all 
places of power and trust. The day of sleepy, selfish policy, 
ever narrowing the means and opportunities of young men, 
was ended, and a day of expansion and demand was come. A 
market for all the powers and productions of man was opened; 
brilliant prizes glittered m the eyes of youth and talent. The 
old, iron-bound, feudal France was changed into a young Obio 
or New York; and those who smarted under the immediate 
rigours of the new monarch, pardoned them, as the necessary 
severities of the military system which had driven out the 
oppressor. And even when the majority of the people had 
begun to ask whether they had really gained anything under 
the exhausting levies of men and money of the new master,— 
the whole talent of the country, in every rank tod kindred, 
took his part, and defended him as its natural patron. In 
1814, when advised to rely on the higher classes, Napolfeon said 
to those around him, “ Gentlemen, in the situation in which 
1 stand, my only nobility is the rabble of the Faubourgs.” 

Napo'eon met this natural expectation. The necessity of his 
position required a hospitality to every sort of talent, and its 
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Appointment to trusts; and his feeling went along with this 
policy. Like every superior person, he undoubtedly felt a 
desire for men and conjpeera, and a wish to measure his power 
with other masters, and an impatience of fools and underlings. 
In Italy, he sought for men, and found none. “ Good God!” 
he said, “ how rare men are ! There are eighteen millions in 
Italy, and I have with difficulty found two,—Dandolo and 
Melzi.” In later years, with larger experience, his respect for 
mankind was not increased. In a moment of bitterness, he 
said, to one of his oldest friends, “ Men deserve the contempt 
with which they inspire me. I have only to put some gold 
lace on the coat of my virtuous republicans, and they immedi¬ 
ately become just what I wish them.” ThiB impatience at 
levity was, however, an oblique tribute of respect to those able 
persons who commanded his regard, not only when he found 
them friends and coadjutors, but also when they resisted his 
will. He could not confound Fox and Pitt, Camot, Lafayette, 
and Bemadotte, with the danglers of his court; and, in spite 
of the detraction which his systematic egotism dictated toward 
the great captains who conquered with and for him, ample 
acknowledgments are made by him to Lannes, Duroc, Kleber, 
Dessaix, Massena, Murat, Ney, and Augereau. If he felt him¬ 
self their patron, and the founder of their fortunes, as when 
he said, “ I made my generals out of mud,” he could not hide 
his satisfaction in receiving from them a seconding and 
support commensurate with the grandeur of his enterprise. 
In the Russian campaign, he was so much impressed by the 
courage and resources of Marshal Ney, that he said, “ I have 
two hundred millions in my coffers, and I would give them all 
for Ney.” The characters which he has drawn of several of his 
marshals are discriminating, and, though they did not content 
the insatiable vanity of French officers, are, no donbt, sub¬ 
stantially just. And, in fact, every species of merit was 
sought and advanced under his government. “ I know,” he 
said, “ the depth and draught of water of every one of my 
generals.” Natural power was sure to be well received at his 
court. Seventeen men, in his time, were raised from common 
soldiers to the rank of king, marshal, duke, or general; and the 
crosses of hiB Legion of Honour were given to personal valour, 
and not to family connexion. “When soldiers have been 
baptised in the fire of a battle-field, they have all one rank in 
mv eves.” 

When a natural king becomes a titular king, everybody is 
pleased and satisfied. The Revolution entitled the strong 
populace of the Faubourg St. Antoine, and every horse-boy 
•nd powder-monkey in the army, to look on Napoleon, as flash 
of his flesh, and the creature of his party: but there is some- 
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thing in the Success of grand talent which enlists an universal 
sympathy. For, in the prevalence of sense and spirit over 
stupidity and malversation, all reasonable men have an in¬ 
terest ; and, as intellectual beings, we feel the air purified by 
the electric shock, when material force is overthrown by intel¬ 
lectual energies. As soon as we are removed out of the reach 
of local and accidental partialities, man feels that Napoleon 
fights for him; these are honest victories; this strong steam- 
engine does our work. Whatever appeals to the imagination, 
by transcending the ordinary limits of human ability, wonder¬ 
fully encourages and liberates us. This capacious head, 
revolving and disposing sovereignly trains oi affairs, and 
animating such multitudes of agent b ; this eye, which looked 
through Europe; this prompt invention; this inexhaustible 
resource;—what events! what romantic pictures ! what strange 
situations !—when spying the Alps, by a sunset in the Sicilian 
sea; drawing up his army for battle, m sight of the Pyramids, 
and saying to his troops, “ From the tops of those pyramids, 
forty centuries look down on you:” fording the Red Sea; 
wading in the gulf of the Isthmus of Suez. On the shore of 
.Ptolemais, gigantic projects agitated him. “ Had Acre fallen, 
I should have changed the face of the world.” His army, on 
the night of the battle of Austerlitz, which was the anniversary 
of his inauguration as Emperor, presented him with a bouquet 
of forty standards taken in the light. Perhaps it is a little 
puerile, the pleasure he took in making these contrasts glaring, 
as when he pleased himself with making kings wait in his 
antechambers, at Tilsit, at Paris, and at Erfurt. 

We cannot, in the universal imbecility, indecision, and 
indolence of men, sufficiently congratulate ourselves on this 
strong and ready actor, who took occasion by the beard, and 
showed us how much may be accomplished by the mere force 
of such virtues as all men possess in less degrees; namely, by 
punctuality, by personal attention, by courage, and thorough¬ 
ness. “ The Austrians,” he said, “ do not know the value of 
time.” I should cite him, in his earlier years, as a model of 
prudence. His power does not consist in any wild or extra¬ 
vagant force; in any enthusiasm, like Mahomet’s; or singular 
power of persuasion ; but in .the exercise of common sense on 
each emergency, instead of abiding by rules and customs. 
Tim lesson he teaches is that which vigour always teaches—that 
there is always room for it. To what heaps of cowardly 
doubts is not that man’s life an answer. When he appeared, 
it .was the belief of all military men that there could be nothing 
new in war; as it is the belief of men to-day that nothing new 
can be undertaken in politics, or in church, or in letters, or in 
trade, or in fanning, or in our social manners and customs; 
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and as it is, at all times, the belief of society that the worldia 
used up. But Bonaparte knew better than society; and, 
moreover, knew that he knew better. I think all men know 
better than they do ; know that the institutions we so volubly 
oommend are go-carts and baubles; but they dare not trust 
their presentiments. Bonaparte relied on Mb own sense, 
and did not care a bean for other people’s. The world treated 
his novelties just as it treats everybody’s novelties—made 
infinite objection; mustered all the impediments: but he 
snapped his finger at their objections. “What creates great 
difficulty,” he remarks, “in the profession of the land-com¬ 
mander, is the necessity of feeding so many men and animals. 
If he allows himself to be guided by the commissaries, ho will 
never stir, and all Ms expeditions null fail.” An example of 
his common sense is what he says of the passage of the Alps 
in winter, which, all writers, one repeating after the other, 
had described as impracticable. “ The winter,” says Napoleon, 
“ is not the most unfavourable season for the passage of lofty 
mountains. The snow is then firm, the weather settled, and 
there is notMng to fear from avalanches, the real and only 
danger to be apprehended in the Alps. On those Mgh moun¬ 
tains, there are often very fine days in December, of a dry 
Cold, with extreme calmness in the air.” Read his account, 
too, of the way in which battles are gained. “ In all battles, a 
moment occurs, when the bravest troops, after having made 
the greatest efforts, feel inclined to run. That terror proceeds 
from a want of confidence in their own courr ge; and it only 
requires a slight opportunity, a pretence, to restore confidence 
to them. The art is to give rise to the opportumty. and to 
invent the pretence. At Areola, I won the battle with twenty- 
five horsemen. 1 seized that moment of lassitude, gave every 
man a trumpet, and gained the day with this handful You 
aeo that two armies are two bodies which meet, and endeavour 
to frighten each other: a mom ent of panic occurs, and that 
moment must he turned to advantage. When a man has been 

S ient in many actions, he distinguishes that moment without 
culty: it is as easy as casting up an addition.” 

TMs deputy of the nineteenth century added to his gifts a 
capacity for speculation on general topics. He delighted in 
running through the range of practical, of literary, and of 
abstract questions. His opinion is always original, and to the 
purpose. On the voyage to Egypt, he liked, after dinner, to 
fix on three or four persons to support a proposition, and as 
many to oppose it. He gave a subject, and the discussions 
turned on questions of religion, the different kinds of govern¬ 
ment, and the art of war. One day, he asked whether the 
planets were inhabited P On another, what was the age of the 
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world ? Then he proposed to consider the probability of the 
destruction of the globe, either by water or by fire :_at another 
time, the, truth or fallacy of presentiments, and the Interpreta¬ 
tion of dreams. He was very fond of talking of religion. In 
1806, he conversed with Fournier, bishop of Montpellier, oh 
matters of theology. There were two points on which they 
could not agree, viz., that of hell, and that of salvation ont of 
the pale of the church. The Emperor told Josephine, that no 
disputed like a devil on these two points, on which the bishop 
was inexorable. To the philosophers he readily yielded all 
that was proved against religion as the work of men and 
time; but he would not hear of materialism. One fine night, 
on deck, amid a clatter of materialism, Bonaparte pointed to 
the stars, and said, “ You may talk as long as you please, 
gentlemen, but who made all that?” He delighted in the 
conversation of men of science, particularly of Monge and 
Berthollet; but the men of letters he slighted; “they were 
manufacturers of phrases.” Of medicine, too, he was fond of 
talking, and with those of its practitioners whom he most 
esteemed—with Corvisart at Paris, and with Antonomarchi at 
St. Helena. “ Believe me,” he said to the last, “ we had better 
leave off all these remedies: life is a fortress which neither 
you nor I know anything about. Why throw obstacles in the 
way of its defence ? Its own means are superior to all the 
apparatus of your laboratories. Corvisart candidly agreed 
with me, that all your filthy mixtures are good for nothing. 
Medicine is a collection of uncertain prescriptions, the results 
of which, taken collectively, are more fatal than useful to 
mankind. Water, air, and cleanliness, are the chief articles in 
my pharmacopoeia.” 

Elis memoirs, dictated to Count Montholon and General 
Gourgaud, at St. Helena, have great value, after all the deduc¬ 
tion that, it seems, is to be made from them, on account of 
his known disingenuousness. He has the good-nature of 
strength and conscious superiority. I admire Ms simple, clear 
narrative of his battles;—good as Csesar’s; his good-natured 
and sufficiently respectful account of Marshal Wurmser and 
Ms other antagonists, and bis own equality as a writejr to Ms 
varying subject. The most agreeable portion is the Campaign 
in Egypt. 

He had hours of thought and wisdom. In intervals of 
leisure, either in the camp or the palace, Napoleon appears as 
a man of genius, directing on abstract questions the' native 
appetite for truth, and the impatience of words, he was wont 
to show in wax. He could enjoy every play of invention, a 
romance, a bon mot, as well as a stratagem in a campaign. He 
delighted to ’ascinate Josephine and hir ladies, in a dim- 
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lighted apartment, by the terrors of a fiction, to which hie 
voice and dramatic power lent every addition. 

I cadi Napoleon the agent or attorney of the middle class of 
modem society; of the throng who fill the markets, shops, 
counting-houses, manufactories, ships, of the modern world; 
aiming to be rich. He was the agitator, the destroyer of 
prescription, the internal improver, the liberal, the radical, the 
inventor of means, the opener of doors and markets, the sub- 
verter of monopoly and abuse. Of course, the rich and 
aristocratic did not like him. England, the centre of capital, 
and Rome and Austria, centres of tradition and genealogy, 
opposed him. The consternation of the dull and conservative 
classes, the terror of the foolish old men and old women of the 
Roman conclave—who in their despair took hold of anything, 
and would cling to red-hot iron—the vain attempts of statists 
to amuse and deceive him, of the emperor of Austria to bribe 
him; and the instinct of the young, ardent, and active men, 
everywhere, which pointed him out as the giant of the middle 
class, make his history bright and commanding. He had the 
virtues of the masses of his constituents: he had also their 
vices. I am sorry that the brilliant picture has its reverse. 
But that is the fatal quality which we discover in our pursuit 
of wealth, that it is treacherous, and is bought by the breaking 
or weakening of the sentiments.- and it is inevitable that we 
should find the same fact in the history of this champion, who 
proposed to himself simply a brilliant career, without any 
stipulation or scrapie concerning the means. 

Bonaparte was singularly destitute of generous sentiments, 
The highest-placed individual in the most cultivated age and 
population of the world—he has not the merit of common 
truth and honesty. He is unjust to his generals; egotistic, 
and monopolizing; meanly stealing the credit of their great 
actions from Kellermann, from Bernadotte; intriguing to 
involve his faithful Junofc in hopeless bankruptcy, in order to 
drive him to a distance from Paris, because the familiarity of 
his maimers offends the new pride of his throne. He is a 
boundless liar. The official paper, his “ Moniteurs,” and all 
his bulletins, are proverbs for saying what he wished to be 
believed; and worse—he sat, in his premature old age, in his 
lonely island, coldly falsifying facts, and dates, and characters, 
and giving to history a theatrical eclat. Like all Frenchmen, 
he has a passion for stage effect. Every action that breathes 
of generosity is poisoned by this calculation. His star, his 
love of glory, his doctnne of the immortality of the soul, are 
all French. “ I must dazzle and astonish. If I were to give 
the liberty of the press, my power could not last three days." 
To make a great noise is his favourite design. “A great 
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reputation is a great noise: the more there is made, the farther 
off it is heard. Laws, institutions, monuments, nations, ail 
fall; but the noise continues, and resounds in after ages.” 
His doctrine of immortality is simply fame. His theory of 
influence is not flattering. “ There are two levers for moving 
men—interest and fear. Love is a silly infatuation depend 
upon it. Friendship is but a name. I love nobody. I do not 
even love my brothers -. perhaps Joseph, a little, from habit, 
and because be is my elder; and Duroc, I love him too; but 
why P—because bis character pleases me: he is stem and 
resolute, and, I believe, the fellow never shed a tear. For my 

f art, I know very well that I have no true friends. As long aa 
continue to be what I am, I may have as many pretended 
friends as I please. Leave sensibility to women : but men 
should be firm in heart and purpose, or they should have 
nothing to do with war and government.” He was thoroughly 
unscrupulous. He would steal, slander, assassinate, drown, 
and poison, as his interest dictated. He had no generosity; 
but mere vulgar hatred: be was intensely selfish: he was 
perfidious: he cheated at cards : he was a prodigious gossip ; 
and opened letters; and delighted in his infamous police; and 
rubbed his hands with joy when he had intercepted some 
morsel of intelligence concerning the men and women about 
him, boasting that “he knew every thing;” and interfered 
with the cutting the dresses of the women ; and listened after 
the hurrahs and the compliments of the street, incognito. His 
manners were coarse. He treated women with low familiarity. 
He had the habit of pulling their ears, and pinching their 
cheeks, when he was in good humour, and of pulling the ears 
and whiskers of men, and of striking and horse-play with 
them, to his last days. It does not appear that he listened at 
key-holes, or, at least, that he was caught at it. In short, 
when you have penetrated through all the circles of power and 
splendour, you were not dealing with a gentleman, at last; 
but with an impostor and a rogue: and he fully deserves the 
epithet of Jupiter Scapin, or a sort of Scamp Jupiter. 

In describing the two parties into which modern society 
divides itself,—the democrat and the conservative,—I said, 
Bonaparte represents the Democrat, or the party of men of 
business, against the stationary or conservative party. I 
omitted then to say. what is material to the statement, namely, 
that these two parties differ only as young and old. The 
democrat is a young conservative; and the conservative is 
an old democrat. The aristocrat is the democrat ripe, and 
gone to seed,—because both parties stand on the one ground 
of the supreme value of property, which cue endeavours tc 
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get, and tie other to keep. Bonaparte may be said to re¬ 
present the whole ^history of this party, its youth and its age; 
yes, and with poetic justice, its fate, .in his own. The counter¬ 
revolution, the counter-party, still waits for its organ and 
representative, in a- lover and a man of truly public and 
universal aims. 

Here was an experiment, under the most favourable con¬ 
ditions, of the powers of intellect without conscience. Never 
was such a leader so endowed, and so weaponed; never leader 
found such aids and followers. And what was the result of 
this vast talent and power, of these immense armies, burned 
cities, squandered treasures, immolated millions of men, of this 
demoralized ijjirope ? It came to no result. All passed away, 
like the smoke of his artillery, and left no trace. He left. 
France smaller, poorer, feebler, than he found it; and the 
whole contest for freedom was to be begun again. The 
attempt was, in principle, suicidal. France served him with 
life, and limb, *and estate, as long as it could identify its 
interest with him; but when men saw that after victory was 
another war; after the destruction of armies, new conscrip¬ 
tions ; and they who had toiled so desperately were never 
nearer to the reward,—they could not spend what they had 
earned, nor repose on their down-beds, nor strut in their 
chateaux,—they deserted him. Men found that his absorbing 
egotism was deadly to all other men. It resembled the 
torpedo, which inflicts a succession of shocks on any one who 
takes hold of it, producing spasms which contract the muscleB 
of the hand, so that the man cannot open his fingers; and the 
animal inllicts new and more violent shocks, until he paralyzes 
and kills his victim. So this exorbitant egotist narrowed, 
impoverished, and absorbed the power and existence of those 
whd served him; and the universal cry of France and of 
Europe, in 1814, was, “ enough of him assez dc Bonaparte. 

It was not Bonaparte's faidt. He did all that in him lay, to 
live and thrive without moral principle. It was the nature of 
things, the eternal law of man and of the world, which baulked 
and ruined him; and the result, in a million experiments, will 
be the same. Every experiment, by multitudes or by indi¬ 
viduals, that has • a sensual and selfish aim, will fail. The 
pacific Fourier will be as inefficient as the pernicious Napoleon. 
As long as our civilization is essentially one of property, of 
fences, of exclusiveness, it will be mocked by delusions. Our 
riches will leave us sick; there will be bitterness in our 
laughter; and our wine will burn our mouth. Only that 
good profits, which we can taste with all doors open, and 
which serves all men. 
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1 FIND a proyision, in the constitution of the world, for tho 
•writer or secretary, who is to report the doings of tht 
miraculous spirit of life that everywhere throbs and works. 
THa office is a reception of the facts into the mind, and then a 
selection of the eminent and characteristic experiences. - 

Nature will be reported. All things are engaged in writing 
their history. The planet, the pebble, goes attended by its 
shadow. The rolling rock leaves its scratches’on the mountain; 
the river, its channel in the soil, the animal, its bones in the 
stratum; the fern and leaf, their modest epitaph in the coal 
The falling drop makes its sculpture in the sand or stone. 
Not a foot steps into the snow, or along the ground, but prints, 
in characters more or less lasting, a map of its march. Every 
act of the man inscribes itself in the memories of his fellows, 
and in his own manners and face. The air is full of Bounds; 
the sky, of tokens; the ground is all memoranda and signa¬ 
tures ; and every object covered over with bints, which speak 
to the intelligent. 

In nature, this self-registration is incessant, and the nar¬ 
rative is the print of the seaL It neither exceeds nor comes 
short of the fact. But nature strives upward; and, in man, 
the report is something more than pnnt of the seal. It is a 
new and finer form of the original. The record is alive, as 
that which it recorded is alive. In man, the memory is a kind 
of looking-glass, which, having received the images of sur¬ 
rounding objects, is touched with life, and disposes them in a 
new order. The facts which transpired do not lie in it inert; 
but some subside, and others shine; so that soon we have a 
new picture, composed of the eminent experiences. The man 
co-operates. He loves to communicate; and that which is for 
him to say lies as a load on his heart until it is delivered. 
But, besides the universal joy of conversation, some men are 
bora with exalted powers for this second creation. Men are 
bora to -write. The gardener saves every slip, and seed, and 
peach-stone: his vocation is to be a planter of plants. Not 
less does the writer attend his affair. Whatever he beholds or 
experiences, comes to him as a model, and sits for its picture. 
He counts it all nonsense that they say, that some things aro 
undeseribable. He believes that all that can be thought can 
be written, first or last; and he would report the Holy Ghost, 
or attempt it. Nothing so broad, so subtle, or so deer, but 
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comes therefore con. mended to his pen,—and he will write. 
In his eyes, a man is the faculty of reporting, and the universe 
is the possibility of being reported. In conversation, in 
calamity, he finds new materials; as our German poet said, 
“some god gave me the power to paint what I suffer.” He 
draws his rents from rage and pain. By acting rashly, he 
buys the power of talking wisely, Vexations, and a tempest 
of passion, only fill his sail; as the good Luther writes* 
“when I am angry, I can pray well, and preach well;” and, 
if we knew the genesis of fine strokes of eloquence, they might 
recall the complaisance of Sultan Amurath, who struck off 
some Persian heads, that his physician, Vesalius, might see 
the spasnls in the muscles of the neck. His failures are the 
preparation of his victories. A new thought, or a crisis of 
passion, apprises him that all that he has yet learned and 
written is exoteric,—is not the fact, but some rumour of the 
fact. What then? Does he throw away the penp No; he 
begins again to describe in the new light which has shined on 
him,—if, by some means, he may yet save some true word. 
Nature conspires. Whatever can be thought can be spoken, 
and still rises for utterance, though to rude and stammering 
organs. If they cannot compass it, it waits and works, until, 
at last, it moulds them to its perfect will, and is articulated. 

This striving after imitative expression, which one meets 
everywhere, is significant of the aim of nature, but is mere 
stenography. There arc higher degrees, and nature has more 
splendid endowments for those whom she elects to a superior 
office; for the class of scholars or writers, who Bee connection 
where the multitude see fragments, and who are impelled to 
exhibit the facts in order, and so to supply the axis on which 
the frame of things turns. Nature has dearly at heart the 
formation of the speculative man, or scholar. It is an end 
never lost sight of, and is prepared in the original casting of 
things. He is no permissive or accidental appearance, but 
an organic agent, one of the estates of the realm, provided 
and prepared, from of old and from everlasting, in the knitting 
and contexture of things. Presentiments, impulses, cheer 
him. There is a certain heat in the breast, which attends 
the perception of a primary truth, which is the shining of the 
spiritual sun down into the shaft of the mine. Every thought 
which dawns on the mind, in the moment of its emergence 
announces its own rank,—whether it is some whimsy, or 
whether it is a power. 

If he have his incitements, there is. on the other side, invi¬ 
tation and need enough of his gift. Societv has, at all times, 
the same want, namely, of one sane man witli adequate powers 
of expression to hold up each object of monomania in its right 
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relations. The ambitious and mercenary bring their last new 
mnmbo-jumbo, -whether tariff, Texas, railroad, Romanism, 
mesmerism, or California; and, by detaching the object from 
its relations, easily succeed in making it Been in a glare; and 
a multitude go mad about it, and they aro not to be reproved 
or cured by the opposite multitude, who are kept from this 
particular insanity by an equal frenzy on another crotchet. 
But let one man have the comprehensive eye that can replace 
this isolated prodigy in its right neighbourhood and bearings 
—the illusion vanishes, and the returning reason of the com¬ 
munity thanks the reason of the monitor. 

The scholar is the man of the ages, but be must also wish 
with other men to stand well with his contemporaries. But 
there is a certain ridicule, among superficial people, thrown on 
the scholars or clerisy, which is of no import, unless the 
scholar heed it. In this country, the emphasis of conversation, 
and of public opinion, commends the practical man; and the solid 
portion of the community is named with significant respect in 
every circle. Our people are of Bonaparte’s opinion con¬ 
cerning ideologists. Ideas are subversive of social order and 
comfort, and at last make a fool of the possessor. It is 
believed, the ordering a cargo of goods from New York to 
Smyrna; or, the running up and down to procure a company 
of subscribers to set a-going five or ten thousand spindles; or.- 
the negociations of a caucus, and the practising on the pre¬ 
judices and facility of country-people, to secure their votes in 
November—is practical and commendable. 

If I were to compare action of a much higher strain with a 
life of contemplation, I should not venture to pronounce with 
much confidence in favour of the former. Mankind have such 
a deep stake in inward illumination, that there is much to be 
said by the hermit or monk in defence of his life of thought 
and prayer. A certain partiality, a headiness, and loss of 
balance, iB the tax which aJL action must pay. Act, if you like 
—but you do it at your peril. Men’s actions are too strong 
for them. Show me a man who nas acted, and who has not 
been the victim and slave of his action. What they have done 
commits and enforces them to do the same again. The first 
act, which was to be an experiment, becomes a sacrament. The 
fiery reformer embodies his aspiration in some rite or covenant, 
and he and bis friends cleave to the form, and lose the aspira¬ 
tion. The Quaker has established Quakerism, the Shaker has 
established his monastery and tiis dance; and, although each 
prates of spirit, there is no spirit, but repetition, which is anti- 
spiritual. But where are his new things of to-day P In 
actions of enthusiasm, this drawback appears: but in those 
lower activities, which have no higher aim than to make n a 
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more comfortable and more cowardly, in actions of c unning , 
actions that steal and lie,Actions that divorce the speculative 
from the practical faculty, and put a ban on reason and senti' 
rnent, there is nothing else but drawback and negation. The 
Hindoos write in their sacred books, “ Children only, and not 
the learned, speak of the speculative and the practical faculties 
as two. They are but one, for both obtain the selfsame end, 
and the place which is gained by the followers of the one, is 
gained by the followers of the other. That man seeth, who 
Beeth that the speculative and the practical doctrines are one.” 
For great action must draw on the spiritual nature. The 
measure of action is the sentiment from which it proceeds. 
The greatest action may easily be one of the most private 
circumstance. 

This disparagement will not come from the leaders, but from 
inferior persons. The robust gentlemen who stand at the head 
of the practical class, share the ideas of the time, and have too 
much sympathy with the speculative class. It is not from men 
excellent in any kind, that disparagement of any other is to be 
looked for. With such, Talleyrand’s question is ever the main 
one; not, is he rich ? is he committed ? is he well-meaning ? 
has he this or that faculty ? is he of the movement? is he of 
the establishment ?—but, Is hi. anybody ? does he stand for 
something? He must be good of his kind. That is all that 
Talleyrand, all that State Street, all that the common sense of 
mankind asks. Be real and admirable, not as we know, but as 
you know. Able men do not care in what kind a man is able, 
so only that he is able. A master likes a master, and does not 
stipulate whether it be orator, artist, craftsman, or king. 

Society has really no graver interest than the well-being of 
the literary class. And it is not to be denied that men are 
cordial in their recognition and welcome of intellectual ac¬ 
complishments. Still the writer does not stand with us on 
any commanding ground. I think this to he his own fault. 
A pound passes for a pound. There have been times when he 
was a sacred person: he wrote Bibles; the first hymns; the 
codes; the epics; tragic songs; Sibylline verses; Chaldean 
oracles; Laconian sentences, inscribed on temple walls. Every 
word was true, and woke the nations to new life. He wrote 
without levity, and without choice. Every word was carved 
before his eyes, into the earth and the sky; and the sun and 
■tars were only letters of the same purport, and of no more 
necessity. But how can he be honoured, when he does not 
honour himself; when lie loses himself in the crowd; when he 
is no longer the lawgiver, hut the sycophant, ducking tp the 
giddy opinion of a reckless public; when he must sustain with 
shameless advocacy some bad government, or must bark, all 
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the year round, in opposition; or vmte conventional criticism, 
or profligate novels; or at any raterwrite without thought, and 
without recurrence, by day and by night, to the sources of 
inspiration P 

Some reply to these questions may be furnished by looking 
over the list of men of literary genius in our age. Among 
these, no more instructive name occurs than that of Goethe, to 
represent the powers and duties of the scholar or writer. 

I described Bonaparte as a representative of tho popular 
external life and aims of the nineteenth century. Its other half, 
its poet, is Goethe, a man quite domesticated in the century, 
breathing its air, enjoying its fruits, impossible at any earlier 
time, and taking away, by his colossal parts, the reproach of 
weakness, which, but for him, would lie on the intellectual 
works of the period. He appears at a time when a general 
culture has spread itself, and lias smoothed down all sharp 
individual traits; when, in the absence of heroic characters, a 
social comfort and co-operation have come in. There is no 
poet, but scores of poetic writers; no Columbus, but hundreds 
of post-captains, with transit-telescope, barometer, and con¬ 
centrated soup and pemmican; no Demosthenes, no Chatham, 
but any number of clever parliamentary and forensic debaters; 
no prophet or saint, but colleges of divinity; no learned man, 
but learned societies, a cheap press, rearling-rooms, and book¬ 
clubs, without number. There was never such a miscellany of 
faots. The world extends itself like American trade. We 
conceive Greek or Roman life—life in the middle ages—to be 
a simple and comprehensible affair; but modern life to respect 
a multitude of things, which is distracting. 

Goethe was the philosopher of this multiplicity; hundred- - 
handed, Argus-eyed, able and happy to cope with this rolling 
miscellany of facts and sciences, and, by his own versatility, to 
dispose of them with ease; a manly mind, unembarrassed by 
the variety of coats of convention with which life had got 
encrusted, easily able by his subtlety to pierce these, and to. 
draw his strength from nature, with which he lived in full 
communion. What is strange, too, he lived in a small town, 
in a petty state, in a defeated state, and in a time when 
Germany played no such leading part in the world's affairs as 
to swell the bosom of her sons with any metropolitan pride, 
such as might have cheered a French, or English, (>r once, a 
Roman or Attic genius. Tet there is no trace of provincial 
limitation in his muse. He is not a debtor to his position, but 
was born with a free and controlling genius. 

The Helena, or the second part of Faust, is a philosophy of 
literature set in poetry; the work of one who found himself 
the master of histories, mythologies! philosophies, sciences, 
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and. national literatures, in the encyclopaedical manner in 
•which modern erudition, with its international intercourse of 
the whole earth’s population, researches into Indian, Etruscan, 
and all Cyclopscan arts, geology, chemistry, astronomy; and 
every one of these kingdoms assuming a certain aerial and 
poetic character, by reason of the multitude. One looks at a 
king with reverence; but if one should chance to he at a 
congress of kings, the eye would take liberties with the 
peculiarities of each. These are not wild miraculous songs, 
but elaborate forms, to which the poet has confided the results 
of eighty years of observation. This reflective and critical 
wisdom makes the poem more truly the flower of this time. 
It dates itself. Still he is a poet—poet of a prouder laurel 
than any contemporary, and, under this plague of microscopes 
(for he seems to see out of every pore of his skin), strikes the 
harp with a hero’s strength and grace. 

The wonder of the book is its superior intelligence. In the 


menstruum of this man’s wit, the past and the present ages, 
and their religions, politics, and inodes of thinking, are dis¬ 
solved into archetypes and ideas. What new mythologies sail 
through his head! The Greeks said, that Alexander went as 
far as Chaos; Goethe went, only the other day, as far; and 
one step farther he hazarded, and brought himself safe back. 

There is a heart-cheering freedom in his speculation. The 
immense horizon which journeys with us lends its majesty to 
trifles, and to matters of convenience and necessity, as to 
solemn and.festal performances. He was the soul of his 
century. If that was learned, and had become, by population, 
compact, organization, and drill of parts, one great Exploring 
Expedition, accumulating a glut of facts and fruits too fast for 
any hitheTto-existing savans to classify, this man’s mind bad 
ample chambers for the distribution of all. He had a power to 
unite the detached atoms again by their own law. He has 
clothed our modem existence with poetry. Amid littleness 
and detail, he detected the Genius of life, the old cunning 
Proteus, nestling close beside us, and showed that the dulness 
and prose we ascribe to the age was only another of his 


masks:— 


“ Hie very flight is presence in disguise 


that he had put off a gay uniform for a fatigue dress, and was 
not a whit less vivacious or rich in Liverpool or the Hague, 
than once in Rome or Antioch. He sought him in public 
squares and main streets, in boulevards and hotels; and, in the 
Bolidest kingdom of routine and the senses, he showed the 
lurking daemonic power, that, in actions of routine, a thread of 
mythology and fable spins itself: and this, by tracing the 
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pedigree of every usage and practice, every institution, utensil, 
and means, home to its origin in the structure of man. Ho 
had an extreme impatience of conjecture and of rketorio. “ I 
have guesses enough of my own; if a man write a book, let 
him set down only what he knows.” He writes in the plainest 
and lowest tone, omitting a great deal more than he writes, and 
putting ever a thing for. a word. He has explained the dis¬ 
tinction between the antique and the modem spirit and art. 
He has defined art, its scope and laws. He has said the best 
things about nature that ever were said. He treats nature as 
the old philosophers, as the seven wise masters did—and, with 
whatever loss of French tabulation and dissection, poetry and 
humanity remain to us; and they have some doctoral skill. 
Eyes are better, on the whole, than telescopes or microscopes. 
He has contributed a key to many parts of nature, through the 
rare turn for unity and simplicity m his mind. Thus Goethe 
suggested the leading idea of modem botany, that a leaf, or the 
eye of a leaf, is the unit of botany, and that every part of the 

E lant is only a transformed leaf to meet a new condition; and, 
y varying the conditions, a leaf may he converted into any 
other organ, and any other organ into a leaf. In like manner, 
in osteology, he assumed that one vertebra of the spine might 
be considered the unit of the skeleton. the head was only the 
uppermost vertebra transformed. “ The plant goes from knot 
to knot, closing, at last, with the flower and the seed. So the 
tape-worm, the caterpillar, goes from knot to knot, and closes 
with the head, Man and the higher animals are built up 
through the vertebras, the powers being concentrated in the 
head.” In optics, again, he rejected the artificial theory of 
seven colours, and considered that every colour was the mixture 
of light and darkness in new proportions. It is really of very 
little consequence what topic he writes upon. He sees at every 
pore, and has a certain gravitation towards truth. He will 
realize what you say. He hates to be trifled with, and to be 
made to say over again some old wife’s fable, that has had 
possession of men’s faith these thousand years. He may as 
well see if it is true as another. He sifts it. I am here, ho 
would say, to be the measure and judge of these things. Why 
should I take them on trust ? And, therefore, what he says of 
religion, of passion, of marriage, of manners, of property, of 
paper money, of periods of belief, of omens, of luck, or whatever 
else, refuses to be forgotten, 

.Take the most remarkable example that could occur of this 
tendency to verify every term in popular use. The Devil had 
played an important part in mythcJogy in all tames. Goetbe 
would liave no word that does not cover a thing. The same 
measure will stiy serve: “I have never heard of any crime 
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which I might not have committed.” So he flies at the throat 
of this imp. He shall be Teal; he shall be modern; he shall be 
European ; he shall dress like a gentleman, and accept the 
manners, and "walk in the streets, and be well initiated m the 
life of Vienna,, and of Heidelberg, in 1820—or he shall not 
exist. Accordingly, he stripped him of inythologic gear, of 
horns, cloven foot, harpoon tail, brimstone, and blue-fire, and, 
instead of looking in books and pictures, looked for him in hia 
own mind, in every shade of coldness, selfishness, and unbelief 
that, in crowds, or in solitude, darkens over the human thought 
—and found that the portrait gained reality and terror by every¬ 
thing he added, and by everything he took away. He found that 
the essence of this hobgoblin, which had hovered in shadow 
about the habitations of men, ever since there were men, was 
pure intellect, applied—as always there is a tendency—to the 
service of the senses: and he flung into literature, in his 
Mephistopheles, the first organic figure that has been added for 
some ages, and which will remain as long as the Prometheus. 

I have no design to enter into any analysis of his numerous 
works. They consist of translations, criticism, dramas, lyric 
and every other description of poems, literary journals, and 
portraits of distinguished meu Yet I cannot omit to specify 
the Wilhelm Heister. 

Wilhelm Moist or is a novel in every sense, the first of its 
kind, called by its admirers the only delineation of modern 
society—as if other novels, these of Scott, for example, dealt 
with costume and condition, this with the spirit of life. It is 
a book over -which some veil is still drawn. It is read by very 
intelligent, persons with wonder and delight. It is preferred by 
some such to Hamlet, as a work of genius. I suppose, no book 
of this century can compare with it in its delicious sweetness, 
so new, so provoking to the mind, gratifying it with so many" 
and so solid thoughts, just insights into life, and manners, and 
characters; so many good hints for the conduct of life, so many 
unexpected glimpses into a higher sphere, and never a trace of 
rhetoric or dulness. A very provoking book to the curiosity 
of young men of genius, but a very unsatisfactory one. Lovers 
of light reading, those who look in it for the entertainment 
they find in a romance, are disappointed. On the uther band, 
those who begin it with the higher hope to read in it a worthy 
history of genius, and the just aw r ard of the laurel to its toils 
and denials, hate also reason to complain. We had an English 
romance here, not long ago, professing to embody the hope of 
a new age, and to unfold the j>olitical hope of the party called 
Young England/ in which the only reward of virtue is a 
seat in parliament, and a peerage Goethe’s romance has a 
conclusion as lame and immoral. George.Sand, in Consoelo 
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and ita continuation, has sketched a truer and more dignified 
picture. In the progress of the story, the characters of the 
hero and heroine expand at a rate that shivers the porcelain 
chess-table of aristocratic convention: they quit the society and 
habits of their rank ; they lose their -wealth; they become the 
servants of great ideas, and of the most generous social ends j 
until, at last, the hero, who is the centre and fountain of an 
association for the rendering of the noblest benefits to the 
human race, no longer answers to his own titled name: it 
sounds foreign end remote in his ear. “I atn only man,” he 
says; “ I breathe and work for man,” and this in poverty and 
extreme sacrifices. Goethe’s hero, on the contrary, haB so 
many weaknesses and impurities, and keeps such bad company, 
that the sober English public, when the book was translated, 
Were disgusted. And yet it is so crammed with wisdom, with 
knowledge of the world, and with knowledge of laws; the 
persons so truly and subtly drawn, and with such few strokes, 
and not a word too much, the book remains ever so new and 
unexhausted, that we must even let it go its way, and be willing 
to get what good from it we can, assured that it has only begun 
its office, and has fhillions of readers yet to serve. 

The argument is the passage of a democrat to the aristocracy, 
using both words in their best sense. And this passage is not 
made in any mean or creeping way, but through the hall door. 
Nature and character assist, and the rank is made real by 
sense and probity m the nobles. No generous youth can 
escape this charm of reality in the book, so that it is highly 
stimulating to intellect and courage. 

The ardent and holy Novalis characterized the book as 
“thoroughly modern and prosaic;.the romantic is completely 
levelled in it; so is the poetry of nature; the wonderful. The 
book treats only of the ordinary affairs of men : it is a poeticized 
civic and domestic story. The wonderful in it is expressly 
treated as fiction and enthusiastic dreaming:”—and yet, what 
is also characteristic, Novalis soon returned to this book, and 
it remained his favourite reading to the end of his life. 

What distinguishes Goethe for French and English readers, is 
a property which he shares with his nation—a habitual reference 
to interior truth. In England and in America, there is a 
respect for talent; and, if it is exerted in support of any 
ascertained or intelligible interest or party, or in regular 
opposition* to any, the public is satisfied. In France, there is 
even a greater delight in intellectual brilliancy, for its own 
sake. And, in ail these countries, men of talent write from 
talent. It is enough if the understanding is occupied, the 
taste propitiated—so many columns, so many hours, filled in a 
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French sprightliness, the fine practical understanding of thp 
English, and the American adventure; but it has a certain 
prpbitjfc which never rests in a superficial performance, but 
asks steadily, Tb what end? A German public asks for a 
controlling sincerity. Here is activity of thought; but what ia 
it for P What does the man mean P Whence, whence all these 
thoughts P 

Talent alone cannot make a writer. There must be a man 
behind the book; a personality which, by birth and quality, is 
pledged to the doctrines there set forth, and which exists to sec 
and state things so, and not otherwise; holding things because 
they are things. If he cannot rightly express himself to-day, 
the same things subsist, and will open themselves to-moTrow. 
There lies the Durden on his mind—the burden of truth to be 
declared—more or less understood; and it constitutes his 
business and calling in the world, to see those facts throngh, 
and to make them known 1 . What signifies that he trips and 
stammers; that his voice is harsh or hissing; that his method 
"or his tropes are inadequate P That message will find method 
and imagery, articulation and melody. Though he were 
dumb, it would speak. If not—if there be no such God’s 
word in the man—what care we how adroit, how fluent, how 
brilliant be is P 

It makes a great difference to the force of any sentence, 
whether there be a man behind it, or no. In the learned 
journal, in the influential newspaper, I discern no form; only 
some irresponsible shadow; oftener some moneyed corporation, 
or some dangler, who hopes, in the mask and robes of his 
paragraph, to pass for somebody. But, through every clause 
and part of speech of a right book, I meet the eyes of the most 
determined of men: his force and terror inundate every word: 
the commas and dashes are alive; so that the writing is athletic 
and nimble—can go far and live long. 

In* England and America, one may be an adept in the 
writings of a Greek or Latin poet, without any poetic taste or 
fire. That a man has spent years on Tlato and Proelus, does 
not afford a presumption that he holds heroic opinions, or 
undervalues the fashions of his town. But the German nation 
have the most ridiculous good faith on these subjects: the 
student, out of the lecture-room, still broods on the lessons; and 
the professor cannot divest himself of the fancv, that the 
truths of philosophy have some application to 'Berlin and* 
Munich. This earnestness enables them to ontsee men of 
much more talent. Hence, almost all the valuable distinctions 
which are current in higher conversation, have been derived to 
us from Germany. But, whilst men distinguished for wit and 
learning, in England and France, adopt their study and their 
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J ide with a certain levity, and are not understood to be very. 

eeply engaged, from grounds of character, to the topio or the 
part they espouse—Goethe, the head and body of the German 
nation, does not speak from talent, but the truth 'shines 
through: he is very wise, though his talent often veils his 
wisdom. However excellent his sentence is, he has somewhat 
better in view. It awakens my curiosity. He has the for¬ 
midable independence which converse with truth gives: hear 
you, or forbear, his fact abides; and your interest in the writer 
is not confined to his story, and he dismissed from memory, 
when he has performed his task creditably, as a baker when he 
has left his loaf; but his work is th§ least part of him. The 
old Eternal Genius who built the world has confided himself 
more to this man than to any other. I dare not say that 
Goethe ascended to the highest grounds from which genius has. 
spoken. He lias not Worshipped the highest unity; he is inca¬ 
pable of a self-surrender to the moral sent" s ient. There are 
nobler strains in poetry than any he has sou *ded. There are 
writers poorer in talent, whose tone is purer, dnd more touches 
the heart. Goethe can never be dear to men. His is not even 
the devotion to pure truth; but to truth for the sake of 
culture. He has no aims less large than the conquest of, 
universal nature, of universal truth, to be his portion: a man 
not to be bribed, nor deceived, nor overawed; of a stoical self- 
command and self-denial, and having one test for all men—• 
What can you teach me > All possessions are valued by him for 
that only; rank, privileges, health, time, being itself. 

He is the type of culture, the amateur of all arts, and 
sciences, and events; artistic, but not artist; spiritual, but not 
spiritualist. There is nothing he had not right to know: there 
is no weapon in the armoury of universal genius he did not 
take into his hand, but -with peremptory heed that he should 
not be for a moment prejudiced by his instruments. He lays 
a ray of light under every fact, and between himself ancf his 
dearest property. From him nothing was hid, nothing with- 
holden. The lurking daemons sat to him, and the saint who 
saw the daemons; and the metaphysical elements took form. 
“ Piety itself is no aim, but only a means, whereby, through 

E urest inward peace, we may attain to highest culture.” And 
is penetration of every secret of the fine- arts will make 
Goethe still more statuesque. His affections help him, like 
•women employed by Cicero to worm out the secret of con¬ 
spirators. Enmities he has none. Enemy of him you may 
be — if so you shall teach him aught which your good-will can¬ 
not —were it only what experience will accrue from your mill. 
Enemy and welcome, but enemy on high terms. He cannot 
' hate anybody ; his time is worth too much. Temperament*! 
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antagonisms may be suffered, but like feuds of emperors, who 
fight dignifiedly across kingdoms. 

His autobiography, under the title of “ Poetry and Truth out 
of my Life,” is the expression of the idea—now familiar to the 
world through the German mind, but a novelty to England 
Old and New, when that book appeared—that a man exists foi 
culture; not for what he can accomplish, but for what can be 
accomplished in him. The reaction of things on the man is 
the only noteworthy result. An intellectual man car see him¬ 
self as a third person; therefore his faults and delusions 
interest him equally with his successes. Though he wishes to 
prosper in affairs, he wishes more to know the history and 
destiny of man; whilst the clouds of egotists drifting about 
him are only interested in a low success. 

This idea reigns in the Dichtung und Wahrhed. and directs 
tile selection of the incidents; and nowise the external import¬ 
ance of events, the rank of the personages, or the bulk of 
incomes. Of courbe. the book affords slender materials for 
what would be reckoned with us a “Life of Goethe;”—few 
dates; no correspondence; no details of offices or employ¬ 
ments; no light on,his marriage; and. a period of ten years, 
that should be the most active m his life, after his settlement, 
at Weimar, is sunk in silence. Meantime, certain love-affairs, 
that came to nothing, as people say, have the strangest 
importance: he crowds us with details:—certain whimsical 
opinions, cosmogonies, and religions of his own invention, and, 
especially his relations to remarkable minds, and to critical 
epochs of thought:—these he magnifies. His “Daily and 
Yearly Journal,” his “ Italian Travels,” his “ Campaign in 
France,” and the historical part of his “ Theory of Colours,” 
have the same interest. In the last, he rapidly notices Kepler, 
Roger Bacon, Galileo, Newton, Voliaire, &c.; and the charm 
of this portion of the book consists in tbe simplest statement 
of the relation betwixt these grandees of European scientific 
history and himself; the mere drawing of the lines*from 
Goethe to Kepler, from Goethe to Bac in, from Goethe to 
Newton. The drawing of the line is for the time and person, 
a solution of the formidable problem, and gives pleasure when 
Iphigenia and Faust do not, without any cost of invention 
comparable to that of Iphigenia and Faust. 

This lawgiver of art is not an artist. Was it that he knew 
too much, that his sight was microscopic, and interfered with 
the just perspective, the.seeing of the whole? He is frag¬ 
mentary; a writer of occasional poens, and of an encyclopaedia 
of sentences. When he sits down to write a drama or a tale, 
he collects and sorts his observations from a hundred sides, 
and combines them into the body as fitly as he can. A great 
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deal refuses t3 incorporate: this he adds loosely, as letters ot 
the parties, leaves from thcjr journals, or the like. A great 
deal still is left that will not find any place. This the book¬ 
binder alone can give any cohesion to: and hence, notwith¬ 
standing the looseness of many of his works, we have volumes 
of detached paragraphs, aphorisms, xenien, &c. 

I suppose the worldly tone of his tales grew out of the 
calculations of self-culture. It was thq infirmity of an admir¬ 
able scholar, who loved the world out of gratitude; who knew 
where libraries, galleries, architecture, laboratories, savans, and 
leisure, were to be had, and who did not quite tniBt the pom- 
pensations of poverty and nakedness. Socrates loved Athens; 
Montaigne, Paris; and Madame do Staol said, she was only 
vulnerable on that side (namely, of Paris). It ha^ its favour¬ 
able aspect. All the geniuses are usually so ill-assorted and 
sickly, that oue is ever wishing them somewhere else. We 
seldom see any body who is not uneasy or afraid to live. 
There is a slight blush of shame on the check of go*>d men and 
aspiring men, and a spice of caricature. But this man was 
entirely at home and happy in his century and the world. 
None was so fit to live, or more heartily enjoyed the game. 
In this aim of culture, which is the genius of Mb works, is 
their power. The idea of absolute, eternal truth, without 
reference to my own enlargement by it. is liigher. The 
surrender to the torrent of poetic inspiration is higher; but, 
compared with any motives on which books are written in 
England and America, this is very truth, and has the power to 
inspire which belongs to truth. Tims has he brought back to 
a book some of its ancient might and dignity. 

Goethe, coming into an over-civilized time and country, when 
original talent was oppressed under the load of books and 
mechanical auxiliaries, and the distracting variety of claims, 
taught men how to dispose of this mountainous miscellany, 
and make it subservient I join Napoleon with him, as being 
both representatives of the impatience and reaction of nature 
against the morgue of conventions—two stem realists, who 
with their scholars, have severally set the axe at the root of 
the tree of cant and seeming, for tMs time, and for all time. 
This cheerful labourer, with no external popularity or pro¬ 
vocation, drawing his motive and his plan from his own breast, 
tasked himself with stints for a giant, and, without relaxation 
or rest, except by alternating Ms pursuits, worked on for eighty 
years with the steadiness of Ms first zeal. 

It is the last lesson of modem science, that the highest 
simplicity of structure is produced, not by few elements, but 
Dy the highest complexity. Man is the most composite of all 
creatures: the wheel-insect, volvox olobator, is at the other 
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extreme. We snail learn to draw rents and revenues from the 
immense patrimony of the old and the recent ag.es. Goethe 
teaches courage, and the equivalence of all times; that the 
disadvantages of any epoch exist only to the faint-hearted. 
Genius hovers with his sunshine and music close by the 
darkest and deafest eras. No mortgage, no attainder, will 
hold on men or hours. The world is young: the former grea^ 
men call to us affectionately. We too must write Bibles, to 
unite again the heavens and the earthly world. The secret of 
genius is to suffer no fiction to exist for us; to realize all that 
we know; in the high refinement of modem life, in arts, in 
sciences, in books, in men, to exact good faith, reality, and a 
purpose; and first, iast, midst, and without end, to honour 
every truth by use. 
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THE SPHINX. 

T HE Sphinx is drowsy, 

Her wings are furled; 

Her ear is heavy, 

She broods on the world. 

“ Who’ll tell me my secret. 

The ages have kept P— 

1 awaited the seer, 

While they slumbered and slept}— 

“ The fate of the man-child; 

The meaning of man; 

Known fruit of the unknown • 
Hawaiian plan ; 

Out of sleeping a waking, 

Qvsto 'mkkx.'g, •*. •, 

Like death overtaking; 

Deep underneath deep ? 

“ Erect as a sunbeam, 

Upspringoth the palm; 

The elephant browses, 

Undaunted and calm ; 

In beautiful motion 

The thrush plies his wingej 
Kind leaves of his covert, 

Tour silence ho sings. 

“ The waves, unashamed. 

In difference sweet, 

Play glad with the breezes, 

Old playfellows meet; 

The journeying atoms, 

Primordial wholes, 

Firmly draw, firmly drive, 

By their animate poles. 

“Sea, earth, air, sound, silouooi 
Plant, quadruped, bird, 

By one music enchanted. 

One deity stirred,— 

% 
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Each the other adorning, 

Accompany still; 

Night veileth the morning, 

The vapour the hill. 

rhei>abe by its mother 
Lies bathed in joy; 

JUide its hours uncounted,— 

The sun is its toy; 

Shines the peace of all being, 

Without cloud, in its eyes; 

And the sum of the world 
In soft miniature lies. 

“ But man crouches and blushes. 
Absconds and conceals; 

He creepeth and peepeth, 

He palters and steals; 

Infirm, melancholy, 

Jealous glancing around. 

An oaf, an accomplice, 

He poisons the ground. . 

“ Out spoke the great mother, 
Beholding his fear;— 

At the sound of her accents 
Cold shuddered the sphere :— 

‘ Who has druggej my hoy’s cup ? 

Who has mixed my hoy’s bread ? 

Who, with sadness and madness, 

Has turned the man-child’s head P* * 

I heard a poet answer. 

Aloud and cheerfully, 

“ Say on, sweet Sphinx! thy dirges 
Are pleasant songs to me. 

Deep love lieth under 
These pictures of time; 

They fade in the light of 
Their meaning syblime. 

“ The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the Best; 

Yawns the pit of the Dragon, 

Lit by rays from the Blest/ 

The Lethe of Nature 
Can’t trance him again, 

Whose soul sees the Perfect, 

Which his eyes seek in vain. 
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“Frofoundor, profotmder, 

Man’s spirit must dive; 

To hifl aye-rolling orbit 
No goal will -arrive; 

The heavens that now draw birr 
With sweetness untold,* 

Once found,—for new heavens . 

He spumeth the old. ' 

“ Pride ruined the angels, 

Their shame them restores; 

And the joy that is sweetest 
Lurks in stings of remorse 
Have I a lover 
Who is noble and free ?— 

I would he were nobler 
Than to love me. 

“ Eteme alternation 
Now follows, now flies; 

An d under pain, pleasure,— 

Under pleasure, pain lies. 

Love works at the centre, 
Heart-heaving alway; 
i'Srtfl HpeeuYrie string pui&es 
To the borders of day. 

“ Dull Sphinx, Jove keep thy five wits. 

Thy sight is grbwing blear; . 

Rue, myrrh, and cummin for the Sphir. £ , 
Her muddy eyes to clear!”— 

The old Sphinx bit her thick lip,— 

Said, “ Who taught thee me to name p 
I am thy spirit, yoke-fellow, 

Of thine eye I am eyebeam. 

“ Thou art the unanswered question; 
Couldst see thy proper eye, 

Alway it asketh, asketh; 

And each answer is a lie. 

So take thy ‘quest through nature, 

It through thousand natures ply 
Ask on, thou clothed eternity; 

Time is the false reply.” 

Uprose the merry Sphinx, 

And crouched no more in stone; 
She melted into purple cloud. 

She silvered in the moon; 
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She spired into a yellow flame; 

She flowered in blossoms red; 
She flowed into a foaming wave; 
She stood Monadnoc’s head. 


Thorough a thousand voiceB 
Spoke the universal dame: 

“ Who telleth one of my meanings. 
Is master of all I am.” 


EACH AND ALL. 

L ITTLE thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked clown. 

Of thee from the hill-top looking down; 

The heifer that lows in the upland farm, 

Far-heard, lows not thine ear to charm; 

The sexton, tolling his bell at noon, 

Deems not that great Napoleon 
Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 

Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine height; 

Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbour’s creed has lent. 

All are needed by each one; 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 

I thouglit the sparrow’s note from heaven. 

Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 

I brought him home, in his nest, at even; 

He sings the song, but it pleases not now, 

For I did not bring home the river and sky;— 

He sang to my ear,—they sang to my eye. 

The delicate shells lay on the shore; 

The bubbles of the latest wave 
Fresh pearls to their enamel gave; 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 
Greeted their safe escape to me. 

I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

I fetched my sea-born treasures home; 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 
Had left their beauty on the shore. 

With the sun, and the sand, and the wild uproai. 

The lover watched bis graceful maid, 

As ’mid the virgin train she strayed, 

Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 
Was woven still by the snow-white choir. 

At last she came to his hermitage. 

Like the bird from the woodlands to the cage;— 
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The gay enchantment was undone, 

A gentle wile, but fairy none. 

Then I said, ‘ I covet truth; 

Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat; 

I leave it behind with the games of youth.-” 
As I spoke, beneath my feet 
The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath. 
Running over the club-moss burrs; 

I inhaled the violet’s breath; 

Around me stood the oaks and firs; 
Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground; 
Over me soared the eternal sky, 

Pull of light and of deity; 

Again I saw, again I heard, 

The rolling river, the morning bird 
Beauty through my senses stole; 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 


THE PROBLEM. 

T LIKE a church; I like a cowl; 

X Ww v; u - vh. 'ine smh -, 

And on my heart monastic aisles 
Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles f 
Tet not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowled churchman he. 

Why should the vest on him allure, 

Which I could not on me endure '1 y 

Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought; 
Never from lips of cunning fell 
The thrilling Delphic oracle; 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old; 

The litanies of nations came, 

Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 

Up from the burning core below,—• 

The canticles of love and woe; 

The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 

And groined the aisles of Christian RomA 
Wrought in a sad sincerity; 

•Himself from God he could not free; 

He builded better than he knew;— 

The conscious stone to beauty grew. 
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THB MOSLEM. 

Know’st thou what wore yon woodbflrd’s nest 
Of leaves, and feathers from her breast P 
Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 

Painting with mom each annual cell ? 

Or how the shored pine-tree adds 
To her old leaves new myriads P 
Such and so grew these holy piles, 

Whilst love and terror laid the tiles. 

Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 

As the best gem upon her zone; 

And Morning opes with haste her lids. 

To gaze upon the Pyramids; 

O’er England’s abbeys bends the sky. 

As on its friends, with kindred eye; 

For, out of Thought’s interior sphere. 

These wonders rose to upper air; 

And Nature gladly gave them place, 

Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat. 

These temples grew as grows the grass; 

Art might obey, but not surpass. 

The passive Master lent his hand 
To the vast soul that o’er him planned; 

And the same power that reared the shrine. 
Bestrode the tribes that knelt within. 

Ever the fiery Pentecost 
Girds with one flame the countless host, 
Trances the heart through chanting choirs. 
And through the priest the mind inspires. 

The word unto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken; 

The word by seers or sibyls told, 

In groves of oak, or fanes of gold, 

Still floats upon the morning wind, 

StiL whispers to the willing mind. 

One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost, 

I know what say the fathers wise,— 

The Book itself before me lies, 

Old Chrysostom, best Augustine, 

And he who blent both in h>6 line, 

The younger Golden Lips or mines, 

Taylor, the Shakespeare of divines. 

▼OJ* L * l> 
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<His ^fcrds are music in mv ear, 

I see Ms cowled portrait dear; 

And yet, for*all his faith could as, 
I would not the good bishop be. 


TO KHEA. 

T HEE, dear friend, a brother soothe* 
Not with flatteries, but truths. 
Which tarnish not, but purify. 

To light which dims the morning’s eye, 
I have come from the spring-woods, 
From the fragrant solitudes;— 

Listen what the poplar-tree 

And murmuring waters counselled mo. 

If with love thy heart has burned; 

If thy love is unretumed; 

Hide thy grief within thy breast, 
Though it tear thee unexpressed; 

For when love has once departed 
From the eyes of the false-hearted, 

And has, torn syaitfe 

The bandages of purple light; 

Though thou wert the loveliest 
Form the soul had ever dressed. 

Thou 6halt seem, in each reply, 

A vixen to his altered eye; 

Thy softest pleadings seem too bold. 
Thy praying lute will seem to scold; 
Though thou kept the straightest road, 
Tet thou errest tar and broad. 

But thou shalt do as do the gods 
In their cloudless periods; 

For of this lore be thou sure,— 

Though thou forget, the gods, secure, 
Forget never their command, 

But make the statute of this land. 

As they lead, so follow all, 

Ever have done, ever shall. 

Warning to the blind and deaf, 

’Tis written on the iron leaf, 

Who drinks of Cwpid’s nectar cup 
Ixyoeth downward, and not wp; 

He who loves, of gods or men, 

Shall not by the same be loved again; 



His sweetheart’s idolatry 
Falls, in turn, a new degree. 

When a god is once beguiled 
By beauty of a mortal child. 

And by her radiant youth delighted, 

He is not fooled, but warily knoweth 
His love shall never be requited. 

And thus the wise Immortal doeth.— 

’Tis his study and delight 

To bless that creatpre day and night; 

From all evils to defend her; 

In her lap to pour all splendour; 

To ransack earth for riches rare, 

And fetch her stars to deck her hair: 

He mixes music with her thoughts, 

And saddens her with heavenly doubts: 
All grace, all good his great heart knows, 
Profuse in love, the king bestows: 

Saying, ‘ Hearken! Earth, Sea, Air! 

This monument of my despair 
Build I to the All-Good, All-Fair. 

Not for a private good, 

But I, from my beatitude, 

Albeit scorned as none was scorned. 
Adorn her as was none adorned. 

I make this maiden an ensample 
To Nature, through her kingdoms ample. 
Whereby to model newer races, 

'Statelier forms, and fairer faces; 

To carry man to new degrees 
Of power, and of comeliness. 

These presents be the hostages 
Which I pawn for my release. 

See to thyself, 0 Universe! 

Thou art better, and not worse.’— 

And the god, having given all, 

Is freed for ever from his thrall. 


THE VISIT. 

A SKEST, ‘ How long thou shalt stay? 

Devastator of the day! 

Know, each substance, and relation, 
Thorough nature’s operation. 

Hath itB unit, bound, and metre; 

And every new compound 
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Is some product and repeater,— 

Product of the earlier found. 

But the unit of the visit, 

The encounter of the wise,— 

Say, what other metre is it 
Than the meeting q! the eyes t 
Nature poureth into nature 
Through the channels of that feature. 
Biding on the ray of sight, 

Fleets far than whirlwinds go, 

Or for service, or delight. 

Hearts to hearts their meaning show. 
Sum their long experience, 

And import intelligence. 

Single look has drained the brea©t; 
Single moment years confessed. 

The duration of a glance 
Is the term of convenance. 

And, though thy rede be church or states 
Frugal multiples of that. 

Speeding Saturn cannot halt; 

Linger,—thou shalt rue the fault; 

If Love his moment overstay, 

Hatred’s swift repulsions play. 


UBIEL. 

I T fell in the ancient periods 

Which the brooding soul surveys, 

Or ever the wild Time coined itself 
Into calendar months and days. 

This was the lapse of Uriel, 

Which in Paradise befell. 

Once, among the Pleiads walking, 

Said overheard the young gods talking; 
And the treason, too long pent. 

To his ears was evident. 

The young deities discussed 
Laws of form, and metre just. 

Orb, quintessence, and sunbeams. 

What subsisteth, and what seems. 

One, with low tones that decide, 

And doubt and reverend use defied. 

With a look that solved the sphere. 

And stirred the devils everywhere. 
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Gave his sentiment divine 
Again**, the being of a line. 

* Line in nature is not found; 

Unit and universe axe round; 

In vain produced, all rays return; 

Evil will bless, and ic#will burn. 5 
Aa Uriel spoke with piercing eye, 

A shudder ran around the sky ; 

The stem old war-gods shook their heads 
The seraphs frowned from myrtle-beds; 
Seemed to the holy festival 
The rash word boded ill to all; 

The balance-beam of Fate was bent; 

The bounds of good and ill were rent; 
Strong Hades could not keep his own. 
But all slid to confusion- 

A sad Belf-knowledge, withering, fell 
On the beauty of Uriel; 

In heaven once eminent, the god 
Withdrew, that hour, into his cloud; 
Whether doomed to long gyration 
In the sea of generation, 

Or by knowledge grown too bright 
To hit the nerve of feebler sight. 
Straightway, a forgetting wind 
Stole over the celestial kind. 

And their lips the secret kept. 

If in ashes the fire-seed slept. 

But now and then, truth-speaking things 
Shamed the angels’ veiling wings; 

And, shrilling from the solar course, 

Or from fruit of chemic force. 

Procession of a soul in matter, 

Or the speeding change of water, 

Or out or the good of evil bom. 

Came Uriel’s voice of cherub scorn. 

And a blush tinged the*ipper.sky. 

And the gods shook, they knew not why. 


THE WOELD-SOUL. 

T HANES to the morning light, 
Thanks to the foaming sea, 

To the uplands of New-Hampshire. 
To the green-haired forest free 
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Thanks to each man of courage. 

To the maids of holy mind; 

To the boy with his games undaunted 
Who never looks behind. 

Cities of proud ^otels, 

Houses of nch and great; 

Vice nestles in your chambers, 

Beneath your roofs of slate. 

It cannot conquer folly, 

Time-and-space-conquering steam. 

And the light-outspeeding telegraph 
Bears nothing on its Deam. 

The politios are base; 

The letters do not cheer; 

And ’tia far in the deeps of history. 
The voice that speaketh clear. 

Trade and the streets ensnare ub. 

Our bodies ore weak and worn j 

We plot and corrupt each other. 

And we despoil the unborn. 

Yet there in the parlour sits 

Some figure of no We guise,— 

Our angel, in a stranger’s form. 

Or woman’s pleading eyes; 

Or only a flashing sunbeam 
In at the window-pane; 

Or Music pours on mortals 
Its beautiful disdain. 

The inevitable morning 

Finds them who in cellars be j 

And be sure the all-loving Nature 
Will smile in a factory. 

Yon ridge of purple landscape, 

Yon sty between the walls. 

Hold all the hidden wonders. 

In schnty intervals. 

Alas! the Sprite that haunts us 
Deceives our rash desire ; 

It whispers of the glorious gods, 

And leaves ns in the mire. 

We cannot learn the cipher 
That’s writ upon our cell; 

Stars help us by a mystery 

Which we could never apelL 
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If but one hero knew it, 

The world would blush, in flame; 

The sage, till he hit the secret, 

Would hang his head for shame 

But our brothers have not read it, 

Not one has found the key; 

And henceforth we are comforted,— 

We are but such as they. 

Still, still the secret presses; 

The nearing clouds draw down; 

The crimson morning flames into 
The fopperies of the town. 

Within, without the idle earth, 

Stars weave eternal rings; 

The sun himself shines heartily, 

And shares the joy he brings. 

And what if Trade sow cities 
Like shells along the shore, 

And thatch with towns the prairie broad. 
With railways ironed o’er ?— 

They are but sailing foam-bells 

Along Thought’s causing stream. 

And take their shape and sun-colour 
From him that sends the dream. 

For Destiny does not like 
- To yield to men the helm ; 

And shoots his thought, by hidden nervea. 
Throughout the solid realm. 

The patient Dasmon sits, 

With roses and a shroud ; 

He has his way, and deals his gifts,— 

But ours is not allowed. 

He is no churl nor trifler, 

And his viceroy is none,— 

Love-without-weakness,— 

Of Genius sire and son. 

And his will is not thwarted; 

The seeds of land and sea 

Are the atoms of his body bright, 

And his behest obey. 

He serveth the servant, 

The brave be loves a,mam ; 

He kills the cripple and the sick. 

And straight begins again; 
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For gods delight in gods, 

And thrust the weak aside; 

To him who scorns their charities, 
Their arms fly open wide. 

When the old world is sterile, 

And the ages are effete. 

He will from wrecks and sediment 
The fairer world complete. 

He forbids to despair; 

His cheeks mantle with mirth; 

And the uniinagined good of men 
Is .yeaning at the birth. 

Spring still makes spring in the mind. 
When sixty years are told; 

Love wakes anew this throbbing heart. 
And we are never old. 

Over the winter glaciers, 

I see the summer glow. 

And, through the wild-piled snowdrift. 
The warm rosebuds below. 


ALPHONSO OP CASTILE. 

I ALPHONSO, live and learn, 

, Seeing Nature go astern. 
Things deteriorate in kind; 
Lemons run to leaves and rind; 
Meagre crop of figs and limes; 
Shorter days and harder times. 
Flowering April cools and dies 
In the insufficient skies. 

Imps, at high midsummer, blot 
Half the sun’s disk with a spot: 
’Twill not now avail to tan 
Orange cheek or skin of man. 
ItoBes bleach, the goats are dry, 
Lisbon quakes, the people cry. 
Ton pale, scrawny fisher fools. 
Gaunt as bitterns in the pools, 
Are no brothers of mv blood;— 
They discredit Adamhood. 

Eyes of gods! ye must have sees. 
O’er your ramparts as ye lean, 
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The general debility; 

Of genius the sterility; 

Mighty projects countermanded; 

Rash ambition, brokenhanded; 

Puny man and scentless rose 
Tormenting Pan to double the dose. 
Rebuild or ruin: either fill 
Of vital force the wasted rill, 

Or tumble all again in heap 
To weltering chaos and to sleep. 

Say, Seigniors, are the old Niles dry, 
Which fed the veins of earth and sky, 
That mortals miss the loyal heats, 
Which drove them erst to social feats; 
Now, to a savage selfness grown, 

Think nature barely, serves for one; 
With science poorly mask their hurt. 
And vex the gods with question pert. 
Immensely curious whether you 
Still are rulers, or mildew ? 

Masters, I’m in pain with you; 

Masters, I’ll be plain with you; 

In my palace of Castile, 

I, a king, for kings can feel. 

There my thoughts the matter roll, 

And solve and oft resolve the whole. 
And, fotv I’m styled Alphonse the Wise, 
Ye shall not fail for sound advice. 
Before ye want a drop of rain, 

Hear the sentiment of Spain. 

You have tried famine : no more try it. 
Ply us now with a full diet; 

Teach your pupils now with plenty, 

For one sun supply us twenty. 

I have thought it thoroughly over¬ 
state of hermit, state of lover; 

We must have society. 

We cannot spare variety. 

Hear you, then, celestial fellows! 

Fits not to be over zealous; 

Steads not to work on the clean jump. 
Nor wine nor brains perpetual pump. 
Men and gods are too extense; • 

Could you slacken and condense? 

Your rank overgrowths reduce 
Till your kinds abound with juice P 
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Barth, crowded, cries, ‘Too many menP 
My counsel is, kill nine in ten. 

And bestow the shares of all 
On the remnant decimal. 

Add their nine lives to this cat; 

Stuff their nine brains in his hat; 

Make his frame and forces square 
With the labours he must dare; 

Thatch his flesh, and even his years 
With the marble which he rears. 

There, growing slowly old at ease, 

No faster than his planted trees, 

He may, by warrant of his age, 

In schemes of broader scope engage. 

So shall ye have a man of the sphere, 
Fit to grace the solar year. 


MITHREDATES. 

I CANNOT spare water or wine, 
Tobacco-leaf, or poppy, or rose; 
Frc in the earth-poles to the line, 

All between that works or grows. 
Every thing is kin of mine. 

Give me agates for my mea£; 

Give me cantharids to eat; 

From air and ocean bring me foods. 
From all zones and altitudes;— 

From all natures, sharp and slimy. 
Salt and basalt, wild and tame: 
Tree, and lichen, ape, sea-lion, 

Bird, and reptile, be my game. 

Ivy for my fillet band; 

Blinding dog-wood in my hand; 
Hemlock for my sherbet cull me. 

And the prussic juice to lull me; 
Swing me in the upas boughs, 
Vampire-fanned, when I carouse. 

Too long shut in Btrait and few. 
Thinly dieted on dew, 

I will use the world, and sift it, 

To a thousand humours shift it; 
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As you spin a cherry. 

O doleful ghosts, and goblins merry! 
0 all you virtues, methods, mights, *- 
Means, appliances, delights, 

Reputed wrongs and braggart rights. 
Smug routine, and things allowed, 
Minorities, things under cloud! 
Hither! take me, use me, fill me, 
Vein and artery, though ye Irill me! 
Hod! I will not be an owl, 

But sun me in the Capitol. 


TO J. W. 

S ET not thy foot on graves: 

Hear what wine and roses say ; 

The mountain chase, the summer waves. 

The crowded town, thy feet may well delay. 

Set not thy foot on graves; 

Nor seek to unwind the shroud 

Which charitable Time 

And Nature have allowed 

rir wrap' rife emmr oi c a sagtr smhlbnf. 

Set not thy foot on graves: 

Care not to strip the dead 
Of his sad ornament, 

His myrrh, and wine, and rmgB, 

His sheet of lead, 

And trophies buried: 

Go, get them where he earned them when alive. 
‘As resolutely dig or dive. 

Life is too short to %\aste 
Ln critic peep or cynic bark. 

Quarrel or reprimand: 

'Twill soon be dark; 

TJp! mind thine own aim, and 
God speed the mark ! 


FATE. 

T HAT you are fair or wise is vain, 

Or strong, or rich, or generous; 
Tou must have also the untaught strain 
That sheds beauty on the rose. 
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There’s a melody bom of melody. 

Which melts the ■world into a sea 
Toil could never compass it; 

Art its height could never hit; 

It came never out of wit; 

But a music music-bora 
Well may Jove and Juno scorn. 

Thy beauty, if it lack the fire 
Which drives me mad with sweet desire, 
What boots it ? whht the soldier’s mail, 
Unless he conquer and prevail ? 

What all the goods thy pride which lift. 

If thou pine for another’s gift ? 

Alas! that one is bom in blight. 

Victim of perpetual slight: 

When thou lookest on his face, 

Thy heart saith, ‘ Brother, go thy ways! 
None shall ask thee what thou doest, 

Or care a rash for what thou knowest. 

Or listen when thou repliest, 

Or remember where thou best, 

Or how thy supper is sodden 
And another is bom 
To make the sun forgotten. 

Surely he carries a talisman 
Under his tongue ; 

Broad his shoulders are and strong; 

, And his eye is scornful, 

Threatening, and young. 

I hold it of little matter 
Whether your jewel be of pure water, 

A rose diamond or a white, 

But whether it dazzle me with light. 

I care not how you are dressed, 

In the coarsest or in the best; 

Nor whether your name is base or brave; 
Nor for the fashion of your behaviour ; 
But whether you charm me, 

Bid my bread feed and my fire warm me. 
And dress up Nature in your favour 
Onfe thing is for ever good; 

That one thing is Success,— 

Dear to the Eumenides, 

And to all the heavenly brood. 

Who bide* at home, nor looks abroad. 
Carries the eagles, and masters the sword. 
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GTTY. 

M ORTAL mixed of middle clay, 

Attempered to the night and day, 
Interchangeable with things. 

Needs no amulets nor rings. 

Guy possessed the talisman 
That all things from him began; 

And as, of old, Polycrates 
Chained the sunshine and the breeze^ 
S<f did Guy betimes discover 
Fortune was his guard and lover; 

In strange junctures, felt, with awe, 

His own symmetry with law; 

That no mixture could withstand 
The virtue of his lucky hand. 

He gold or jewel could not lose, 

•Nor not receive his ample dues. 

In the street, if he turned round, 

His eye the eye ’twas seeking found. 

It seemed his Genius discreet 
Worked on the Maker’s own receipt, 
AiG jhuvJ? <*av\b tide fewest 

Stewards of stipend and of rent; 

So that the common waters fell 
As costly wine into his well. 

He had so sped his wise affairs 
That he caught Nature in Lis snares. 
Early or late, the falling rain 
Arrived in time to swell his grain; 
Stream could not so perversely wind 
But corn of Guy’s was there to grind. 
The siroc found it on its way, 

To speed his sails, to dry his hay ; 

And the world’s sun seemed to rise, 

To drudge all day for Guy the wise. 

In his rich nurseries, timely skill 
Strong crab with nobler blood did fill; 
The zephyr in his garden rolled 
From plum-trees vegetable gold; 

And all the hours or the year 
With their own harvest honoured were. 
There was no frost but welcome came, 
Nor freshet, nor midsummer fiiune. 
Belonged to wind and world the toil 
And venture, and to Guy the oiL 
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TACT. 

W HAT boots it, thy virtue. 
What profit thy parts. 
While one thing thou laokeat,— 
The art of all arts ? 

The only credentials, 

Passport to succcsb ; 

Opens castle and parlour,— 
Address, man, Address. 

The maiden in danger 
Was saved by the swain; 

His stout arm restored her 
To Broadway again. 

The maid would reward him,— 
Gay company come,— 

They laugh, she laughs with them 
He is moonstruck and dumb. 

This clinches the bargain; 

Sails out of the bay ; 

Gets the vote in the senate, 

Spite of Webster and Clay. 

Has for genius no mercy, 

For speeches no heed; 

It lurks in the eyebeam, 

It leaps to its deed. 

Church, market, and tavern. 

Bed and board, it will sway. 

It has no to-morrow; 

It ends with to-day. 


HAMATREYA. 

M ENOTT, Lee, Willard, Hosmer, Meriam, Flint, 
Possessed the land which rendered to their toil 
Hay, com, roots, hemp, flax, apples, wool, and wood. 
Each of -these landlords walked amidst his farm, 
Saying, ‘ ’Tie mine, my children’s, and my name’s: 
How sweet the west wind sounds in my owit trees! ( 
How graceful climb those shadows on my hill! 

I fancy these pure waters and the flags 
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Know me, as does my dog: we sympathize ; 

And, I affirm, my actions smack of the soil.’ 

.Where are these men P Asleep beneath their grounds. 
And strangers, fond as they, their furrows plough. 
Barth laughs in flowers, to see her boastful boys 
Earth-proud, proud of the earth which is not theirs; 
Who steer the plough, but cannot steer their feet 
Clear of the grave. 

They added ndge to valley, brook to pond, 

And sighed for all that bounded their domain. 

* This suits me for a pasture,- that’s my park ; 

We must have clay, lime, gravel, granite-ledge. 

And misty lowland, where to go for peat. 

The land is well,—lies fairly to 1 he south. 

’Tis good, when you have crossed the sea and bacft 
To find the sitfast acres where you left them.’ 

Ah! the hot owner Rees not Death, who adds 
Him to his land, a lump of mould the more. 

Hear what the Earth says:— 


EARTH-SONG. 


‘ TlfTNE and yours; 

ill Mine, not yours. 
'RaxVn endures; 

Stars abide— 

Shine down in the old sea; 
Old are the shores; 

But where are old men p 
I who have seen much. 

Such have I never seen. 

‘ The lawyer’s deed 
Ran sure, 

In tail. 

To them, and to their heire 
Who shall succeed. 

Without fail, 

For evermore. 

‘ Here is the land, 

Shr. ggy with -wood, 

With its old valley, 

Mound, and, flood. 

But the heritors P 
Fled like the flood’s foam,— 
The lawyer, and the lawn, 
And the kingdom, 

Clean swept herefrom. 
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They called me theirs. 

Who so controlled me ; 

Yet every one 

Wished to stay, and is gone. 
How am I theirs, 

If they cannot hold me, 

But I hold them ?’ 

When I heard the Earth-song, 

I was ho longer brave; 
avarice cooled 

e lust in the chill of the grave. 


GOOD-BYE. 

G OOD-BYE, proud world! I’m going home: 

Thou art not my friend, and I’m not thine. 
Long through thy weary crowds I roam; 

A river-ark on the ocean brine, 

Long I’ve been tossed like the driven foam; 

But now, proud world! I’m going home. 

Good-bye to Flattery’s fawning face; 

To Grandeur with his wise grimace; 

To upstart Wealth's averted eye; 

To supple Office low and high; 

To crowded balls, to court and street; 

To frozen hearts and hasting feet; 

To those who go, and those who come; 

Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home. 

I’m going to my own hearth-stone, 

Bosomed in yon green hills alone,— 

A secret nook in a pleasant land, 

Whose groves the frolic fairies planned; 

Where arches green, the livelong day. 

Echo the blackbird's roundelay, 

And vulgar feet have never trod, 

A spot that is sacred to thought and God. 

O, when I am safe in mv sylvan home, 

I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 

And when I am stretched beneath the pines, 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and the pride of man. 

At the sophist schools, and the learned clan; 

For what are they all, in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet P 
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THE RHODORA; 

ON BEING ASKED, WHENCE IS THE FLOWEJt P 

I N May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 

I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 

Spreading its leatiess blooms in a damp nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 

The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Made the black water with their beauty gay; 

Here might the . ad-bird come his plumes to cool, 

And court the Hower that cheap-ms his array 

Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that, if eyes were made for seeing, 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for being: 

Why thou wort there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask, 1 never knew; 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The self-same Power that brought me there, brought yon 


THE HUMBLE-BEE. 

B URLY, do/ing humble-bee. 

Where thou art is < lime for me. 
Let them unil lor Porto Rigue, 
Far-otf heats through seas to seek, 

I will follow tliee alone, 

Thou animated torrid-rone! 

Zigzag steerer, desert eheerer. 

Let me ehase thy waxing lines- 
Keep me nearer, me thy header. 
Singing over shrubs and vines. 

Insect lover of the sun. 

Joy of thy dominion ! 

Sailor of the atmosphere; 

Swimmer through the waves of air 
Voyager of light and noon 
Epicurean of June; 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 
Within earshot of thy hum,— 

All without is martyrdom. 


VOL. L 
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When the south wind, in May days. 
With a net of shining haze 
Silvers the horizon wall. 

And, with softness touching all. 

Tints the human countenance 
With a coloiif of romance, 

And, infusing subtle heats, 

Turns the sod to violets, 

Thou, in sunny solitudes, 

Rover of the underwoods, 

The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow, breezy bass. 

Hot midsummer’s petted crone. 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tone. 

Tells of countless sunny hours, 

Long days, and solid banks of flowers 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found, 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 

Aught unsavoury or unclean 
Hath my insect, never seen, 

But violets and bilberry bells, 
Maple-sap, and daifodels, 

Grass with green flag half-mast high. 
Succory to match the sky, 

Columbine with horn of honey. 
Scented fern, and agrimony, 

Clover, catchfiy, adder’s tongue, 

And brier-roses, dwelt among, 

All beside was unknown waste, 

All was picture as he passed. 

Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breeched philosopher! 

Seeing only what is fair, 

Sipping only what is sweet, 

Thou dost mock at fate and care. 
Leave the chaff and take the wheat. 
When the fierce north-western blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast. 
Thou alfeady slumberest deep; 

Woe and want thou canst outsleep; 
Want and woe, which torture us, 

Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 
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‘TITAY be true what I had heard,— 

ItA Earth’s a howling wilderness, 
Truculent with fraud and force,’ 

Said I, strolling through the pastures. 
And along the river-side. 

Caught among the blackberry vines, 
Feeding on the Ethiops sweet, 

Pleasant fancies overtook me. 

I said, ‘ What influence me preferred, 
Elect, to dreams thus beautiful ?’ 

The vines replied, ‘ And didst thou deem 
No wisdom from our berries went ?’ 


THE SNOW-STORM. 

A NNOUNCED by all the trumpets of the sky. 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight: the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. 

The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates si. 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 

Come sec the north wind’s masonry. 

Out of au unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions witli projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door. 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage, nought cares he 
For number or proportion. Mockingly, 

On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wieaths; 

A swan-like form invests the hidden tliom ; 

Fills up the farmer's lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre the farmer's sighs; and, at the urate, 

A tapering turret overtops the work. 

And when his hours are numbered, and the world 
Is all his own, retiring, as he were not. 

Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 
To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone. 

Built in an age, the mad wind’s night-work. 

The frolic architecture of the snow. 
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WOODNOTES.-1 

OR this present, hard 
. Is the fortune of the l>ard, 

Born out of time; 

All his accomplishment. 

From Nature's utmost treasure spent 
Booteth not him. 

When the pine tosses its cones 
To the sono of its waterfall tones, 

He Bpeods to the woodland walks, 

To turds and trees he talks : 

Cebsht of his leafy Rome, 

There the pi et is at home. 

He goes to the river-side,—• 

Not hook nor line hath he; 

He stands in the meadows wide,— 
Nor gun nor scythe to see; 

With none has he to do, 

And none seek hirj, 

Nor men below. 

Nor spirits dim. 

Sure some go.l his eye enchants : 
What In' knows, nobody wants. 

In the wood lie travels glad, 

Without better fortune had. 
Melancholy without bad. 

Planter of celestial plants, 

Wbat lie knows, nobody wants; 

What lie knows, he hides, not vaunt*. 
Knowledge this man prices best 
Seems fantastic to the rest : 
Pondering shadows, colours, clouds, 
•Grass-buds, and caterpillar-shrouds. 
Boughs on which the wild bees settle, 
Tints that spot the violet’s petal, 

Why Nature lines the number five, 
And why the star-form she repeats: 
Lover of all things alive, 

Wondcrcr at till he meets, 

Wanderer chiefly at himself,— 

Who can tell him what he is ? 

Or how med in human elf 
Coining and past otoniities P 
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And such 1 knew, a forest seer, 

A minstrel of the natural year, 

Foreteller of the vernal ides, 

Wise harbinger of spheres and tides, 

A lover true, who knew by heart 
Each joy the mountain dales impart; 

It seemed that Nature could not raise 
A plant in any secret place, 

In quaking bog, on snowy hill, 

Beneath the grass that shades the rill. 

Under the snow, beneath th< rocks, 

In damp fields known to bird and fox, 

But he would come in the very hour 
It opened in its virgin bower. 

As if a sunbeam showed the place, 

And tell its long descended race. 

It seemed as if the breezes brought him; 

It seemed as if the sparrows taught him; 

As if by secret sight he knew 
Where, in far fields, the orchis grew. 

Many haps f;dl in the field 
Seldom seen by wishful eyes, 

But all her shows did Nature yield, 

To please and win this pilgrmpwise. 

He saw the par fridge drum in the woods, 

Ha heard tin; woodcock’s evening hymn ; 

He found the tawny thrush’s broods; 

And the shy hawk did wait for him, 

What others did at distance hear, 

And guessed within the thicket's gloom. 

Was showed to this philosopher, 

And at his bidding seemed to come. 

In unploughed Maine he sought the lumberers’ gang 
Where from a hundred lakes young rivers sprang; 

He trode the unplan ted forest floor, whereon 
The all-seeing sun for ages hath not shone ; 

Where feeds the moose, and walks the surly bear, 

And up the tall mast runs the woodpecker. 

He saw beneath dim aisles, in odorous beds, 

The slight Linniea hang its twin-born heads, 

And blessed the monument of the man of flowers, 

Which breathes his sweet fame through the northern bowers. 
He heard, when in the grove, at intervals, 

With sadden roar the aged pine-tree falls,— 

One $raah, the death-hymn of the perfect tree, 

Declares tie close of its green :enturv. 
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Low lieB the plant to whose creation went 
Sweet influence from every element; 

Whose living towers the years conspired to build. 

Whose giddy top the morning loved to gild. 

Through these green tents, by eldest Nature dressed. 

Ho roamed, content alike with man and beast. 

Where darkness foimd him be lay glad at night; 

There the red morning touched him with its light. 

Three moons his great heart him a hermit made. 

So long he roved at will the boundless shade. 

The timid it concerns to ask their way. 

And fear what foe m caves and swamps can stray. 

To make no step until the event is known, 

And ills to come as evils past bemoan. 

Not so the wise; no coward watch he iceepB 
To spy what danger on his pathway creeps ; 

Go where he will, the wise man is at home, 

His hearth the earth.—his hall tile auare dome; 

Where his clear spirit leads him, there’s his road, 

By God’s own light illumined and foreshowed. 

’Twas one of the charmed days, 

When tie genius of God doth Sow, 

The wind may alter twenty ways, 

A tempest cannot blow; 

It may blow north, it still is warm; 

Or south, it still is clear ; 

Or east, it smells like a clover-farm; 

Or west, no thunder fear. 

The musing peasant lowly great 
Beside the forest water sate; 

The rope-like pine roots crosswise grown 
Composed the network of his throne; 

The wide lake, edged with sand and grass. 

Was burnished to a floor of glass, 

Painted with shadows green and proud 
Of the tree and of the cloud. 

He was the heart of all the scene; 

On him the sun looked more serene; 

To hill and cloud his face was known.— 

It seemed the likeness of their own; 

They knew by secret sympathy 
The public child of earth and sky. 

‘ Tou ask,' he said, ‘ what guide 
Me through tracklees thickets led, 

Through thick-stemmed woodlands rough and wide£ 
I found the water’s bed. 
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The watercourses were my guide; 

I travelled grateful by their side. 

Or through their channel dry ; 

They led me through the thicket damp. 
Through brake and fern, the beavers’ camp, 
Through beds of granite cut my road. 

And thfcr resistless friendship showed ; 

The falling waters led me, 

The foodful waters fed me, 

And brought me to the lowest land, 
Unerring to the ocean sand. 

The moss upon the forest bark 

Was pole-star when the night was dark, 

The purple berries in the wood 
Supplied me necessary food ; 

For Nature ever faithful is 
To such as trust her faithfulness. 

When the forest shall mislead me. 

When the night and morning lie, 

When sea and land refuse to feed me. 

’Twill be time enough to die; 

Then will yet my mother yield 
A pillow in her greenest lield, 

Nor the June flowers scorn to cover 
The clay of their departed lover.’ 


WOODNOTES.—II. 

As sunbeams stream through liberal space. 

And nothing jostle or displace. 

So waved the pine-tree through my thought,. 

And fanned the dreams ,t never brought, 

W HETHER is better the gift or the donor ? 

Come to me,’ 

Quoth the pine-tree, 

‘ I am the giver of honour. 

My garden is the cloven rock. 

And my manure the snow , 

And drifting sand-heaps feed my stock, 

In summer's scorching glow. 

Ancient or curious, 

Who knoweth aught of lisp 
Old as Jove, 

Old us Love, 
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Who or me 

Tells the pedigree P 

Only the mountains old, 

Only the waters cold, 

Only moon and star 
My coevals are. 

Ere the first fowl sung 
My relenting boughs among, 

Ere Adam wived, 

Ere Adam lived, 

Ere the duck dived, 

Ere the bees hived, 

Ere the lion roared, 

Ere the eagle soared, 

Light and heat, land and sea, 

Spake uuto the oldes* tree. 

Glad in the sweet and secret aid 
Which matter unto matter paid, 

The water flowed, the breezes fanned, 
The tree confined the ro; mg sand. 
The sm^earn gave me to the Bight, 
The tree adorned the formless light, 
And once again 
O’er the grave of men 
We shall talk to each other again 
Of the old age behind, 

Of the time out of mind. 

Which shall come again.’ 


‘Whether is better the gift or the decor i 
Come to me,’ 

Quoth the pine-tree, 

‘ I am the giver of honour. 

He is great who can live by me. 

The rough and bearded forester 
Is better than the lord, 

God fills the scrip and canister, 

Sin piles the loaded board. 

The lord is the peasant that was. 

The peasant the lord that shall be ; 

The lord is hay, the peasant grasB, 

One dry, and one the living tree. 

Genius with my boughs shall flourish. 
Want and cold our roots shall nourish. 
Who liveth by the ragged pino ’ 

Foundeth a heroic line; 
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Who liveth in the palace hall 
Waneth fast and spendeth all. . 

He goes to my savage haunts, 

With his chariot aim his care ; 

My twilight realm he disenchants, 

And finds his prison there. 

‘ What prizes the town and the tower ? 
Only what the pine-tree yields; 

Sinew that subdued the fields; 

The wild-eyed boy, who in the woods 
Chants his hymn to hills and Hoods, 

Whom the city’s poisoning spleen 
Made not pale, or fat, or lean ; 

Whom the rain and the wind purgeth, 
Whom the dawn and tlte (lay-star urgeth. 
In whose cheek the rose-leaf blushetli, 

In whose feet the lion rusheth, 

Iron arms, and iron mould. 

That know not fear, fatigue, or cold. 

I give my rafters to his boat. 

My billets to his boilerV throat; 

And I will swim the ancient sea, 

To float say child to victory. 

And gran t to dwellers with the pine 
Dominion o’er the palm and vine. 
Westward I ope the forest gates, 

The train along the railroad skates , 

It leaves the land behind like ages past, 
The foreland flows to it iu rhor fast, 
Missouri I have made a mart, 

I teach Iowa Saxon art. 

Who leaves the pine-tree, leaves Ids friend, 
Unnerves bis strength, invites his end. 

Cut a bough from my parent stem, 

And dip it in thy porcelain vase; 

A little while each russet gem 

Will swell and rise with wonted gra e ; 

But when it seeks enlarged supplies, 

The orphan of the forest dies. 

Whoso walketh in solitude, 

And inhabiteth the wood. 

Choosing light, wave, rock, and bird, 
Before the money-loving herd. 

Into that forester shall pass, 

From these companions, power and grace. 
Clean shall he be, without, within, 

From the old adhering sin. 
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Love shall he, but not adulate 
The all-fair, the all-embracing Fa to; 

All ill dissolving in the light 
Of his triumphant piercing sight. 

Not vain, sour, nor frivolous; 

Not mad, athirst, nor garrulous; 

Grave, chaste, contented, though retired 
An*d of all other men desired. 

On him the light of star and moon 
Shall fall with purer radiance down; 

All constellations of the sky 
Shed their virtue through his eye. 

Him Nature giveth for defence 
His formidable innocence; 

The mountain sap, the shells, the sea, 

All spheres, all stones, his helpers be; 

He shall never be old, 

Nor his fate shall be foretold; 

He shall see the speeding year, 

Without wailing, without fear; 

He shall be happy in his love, 

Like to like shall joyful prove; 

He shall be happy whilst he woos, 

Muse-bora, a daughter of the Muse 
But if with gold she bind her hair, 

And deck her breast with diamond. 

Take off thine eyes, thy heart forbear. 

Though thou lie alone on the ground. 

The robe of silk in which she shines. 

It was woven of many sins; 

And the shreds 

Which she sheds 

In the wearing of the same. 

Shall be grief on grief, 

And shame on shame. 

‘ Heed the old oracles, 

Ponder my spells; 

Song wakes in my pinnacles 
When the wind swells. 

Soundeth the prophetic wind, 

The shadows shake on the rock behind, 

And the countless loaves of the pine ar£ strings 
Tuned to the lay the wood-god sings. 

Hearken! Hearken! 

If thou wouldst know the mystic song 
Chanted when the Bphere was young. 
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Aloft, abroad, the p*an swells; 

O wise man! hear’st thou half it tells P 
O wise man! hear’st thou the least part P 
’Tis the chronicle of art. 

To the open ear it sings 
Sweet the genesis of things, 

Of tendency through endless ages, 

Of star-dust, and star-pilgrimages, 

Of rounded worlds, of space and time, 

Of the old flood’s subsiding slime, 

Of chemic matter, force, and form, 

Of poles and powers, cold, wet, and warm • 
The rushing metamorphosis, 

Dissolving all that fixture is. 

Melts things that be to things that seem. 
And solid nature to a dream. 

O, listen to the undersong— 

The ever old, the ever young; 

And, far within those cadent pauses, 

The chorus of the ancient Causes ! 

Delights the dreadful Destiny 
To fling his voice into the tree, 

And shock thy weak ear with a note 
Breathed from the everlasting throat. 

In music he.repeats the pang 
Whence the fair flock of Nature sprang 
O mortal! thy cars are stones; 

These echoes are laden with tones 
Which only the pure can hear; 

Thou eanst not catch what they recite 
Of Fate and Will, of Want and Right, 

Of man to come, of human life, 

Of Death, and Fortune, Growth, and Strife.' 

Once again the pine-tree sung 
Speak not thy speech my boughs among; 
Put off thy years, wash in the breeze; 

My hours are peaceful centuries. 

Talk no more with feeble tongue; 

No more tlie fool of space and time, 

Come weave with mine a nobler rhyme. 

Only thy Americans 

Can read thy line, can meet thy glance, 

But the runes that I rehearse 
Understand the universe; 

The least breath my boughs which tossed 
Brings again the Pentecost, 
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To every soul it soundeth clear 
In a voice of solemn cheer,— 

' “ Am I not thine ? Are not these thine P*' 
And they reply, “ For ever mine!” 

My branches speak Italian, 

English, German, Basque, Castilian, 
Mountain speech to Highlanders, 

Ocean tongues to Islanders, 

To Fin, and Lap, and swart Malay, 

To each his bosom-secret say. 

* Come learn with mo the fatal song 
Which knits the world in music strong, 
Whereto every bosom dances, 

Kindled with courageous fancies. 

Come lift thine eyes to lofty rhymes. 

Of things with things, of times with times. 
Primal chimes of sun and shade. 

Of sound and echo, man and maid, 

The land reflected in the flood, 

Body with shadow still pursued. 

For nature beats in perfect tune, 

And rounds with rhyme her ei cry rune, 
Whether she work in land or sea, 

Or hide underground her alchemy. 

Thou oanst not wave thy staff in air. 

Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 

But it carves the bow of beauty there. 

And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake. 
The wood is wiser far than thou; 

The wood and wave each other know. 

Not unrelated, unaflied. 

But to each thought and thing allied, 

Is perfect Nature's every part, 

Hooted in the mighty Heart. 

But thou, poor child! unbound, imrhymcd, 
Whence earnest thou, misplaced, mistimed P 
Whence, O thou orphan and defrauded ? 

Is thy land peeled, thy realm maraudedP 
Who thee divorced, deceived, and left? 

Thee of thy faith who hath bereft, 

And tom the ensigns from thy brow, 

And sunk the immortal eye po low ? 

Thy cheek too white, thy form too slendor, 
Thy gait too slow, fhy habits tender 
For royal man ;—they thee confess 
An exile from the wilderness,— 
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The liilla where health with health agrees, 

And the wise soul expels disease. 

Hark ! in thy ear I will tell the sign 
By which thy hurt thou may’st divine. 

When thou sh;ilt climb the mountain cliff, 

Or see the wide shore from thy skiff, 

To thee the horizon shall express 
Only emptiness and emptiness; 

There lives no man of Nature's worth 
In, the circle of the earth; 

And to thine eye the vast, skies fall, 

Dire and satirical. 

On ducking hens, and prating fools, 

On thieves, on drudges, aim on dolls. 

And thou slialt say to the Most High, 

“Godhead! all this astronomy, 

And fate, and practice, and invention. 

Strong art. aud beautiful pretension, 

This radiant pomp of sun and star, 

Throes that were, aud worlds that are, 

Behold! ’were in vain and m vain;— 

It cannot he,—I will lo. k again ; 

Surely now will the curtain rise. 

And”earth's tit tenant me surprise;— 

But the curtain doth not rise, 

And Nature has miscurri d wholly 
Into failure, into folly.” 

'Alas ! thine is the bankruptcy. 

Blessed Nature so to see. 

Come, lay thee in my soothing shade, 

And heal the luirtb v hieh sm has made. 

I will teach the bright parable 
Older than time. 

Things uii declarable, 

Visions sublime. 

I see thee in the crowd alone; 

I •wall be thy companion. 

Quit thy friends as the dead in doom, 

And build to them a final tomb; 

Let the starred shade that nightly fella 
Still cell 1 irate their funerals. 

And the bell of beetle and of bee 
Knoll their melodious memory. 

Behind thee leave thy merchandise. 

Thy churches,.and thy charities; 
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And leave thy peacock wit behind; 

Enough for thee the primal mind 

That flows in streams, that breathes ^ ^ 

Leave all thy pedant lore apart ; 

God hid the whole world in thy hear^ 

Love shuns the sage,*the child it eroy^ 

And gives them all who all renounce > 

The rain comes when the wind calls j 
The river knows the way to the sea; 

Without a pilot it runs and falls, 

Blessing all lands with its charity •, 

The sea tosses and foams to find 
Its way up to the cloud and wind; 

The shadow sits close to the flying b t ^j. 

The date fails not on the palm-tree tsii \ 

And thou,—go bum thy wormy pag<* 8 ’ 

Shalt outsee seers, and outwit sages. ’ 

Oft didst thou thread the woods in v ( ,- n 
To find what bird had piped the ntrai a 
Seek not, and the little eremite 
Flies gaily forth and sings in sight 

‘-Hearken once-mote! 

I will tell thee the mundane lore 
Older am I than thy n timbers wot. 

Change I may, but I pass not. 

Hitherto all things fast abide, 

And anchored in the tempest ride 
Trenchant time behoves to hurry 
All to yean and all to bury: 

All the forms are fugitive, 

But the substances survive. 

Ever fresh the broad creation, 

A divine improvisation, 

From the heart of God proceeds, 

A single will, a million deeds. 

Once slept the world an egg of stone, 

And pulse, and sound, ana light was 
And God said, “Throb!” and there w^ t - 
And the vast mass became vast ocean *** 

Onward and on, the eternal Pim, 

Who laycth the world’s incessant play 
Halteth never in one shape, 

But for ever doth escape, 

Like wave or flame, into new forms 
Of gem, and air. of plants, and worim, 
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I, that to-day am a pine, 

Yesterday was a bundle of grass, 
lie is free and libertine. 

Pouring of his power the wine 
To every age, to every race; 

Unto every race and age 
He emptieth the beverage; 

Unto each, and unto all, 

Maker and original. 

The world is the ring of his spells. 

And the play of his miracles. 

As he giveth to all to drink, 

Thus or thus they are and < hink. 

He giveth little or giveth much, 

To make them several or such. 

With one drop sheds form and feature 
With the next a special nature; 

The third adds heat's indulgent spark; 

The fourth gives light which eats the dark; 
Into the fifth himself lie flings, 

And conscious Law is King of kings. 
Pleaseth him, the Eternal Child, 

To play his sweet will, glad and wild ; 

As the bee through the garden ranges. 
Prom world to world the godhead changes; 
As the sheep go feeding in the waste, 

From form to form he rnaketh naste; 

This vault which glows immense with fight 
Is the iun where he lodges for a night. 
What reeks such Traveller if the bowers 
Which bloom and fade like meadow fit’wars, 
A bunch of fragrant lilies be. 

Or the stars of eternity ? 

Alike to him the better, the worse,—• 

The glowing angel, the outcast corse. 

Thou metest, him by centuries, 

And lo! he passes like the breeze; 

Thou seek’st in globe and galaxy. 

He hides in pure transparency; 

Thou askest in fountains and in tires, 

He is the essence that inquires. 

He is the axis of the star ; 

He is the sparkle of the spar; 

He is the heart of every creature; 

He is the meaning of each feature; 

And his mind is the sky. 
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MONADNOO. 

1 THOUSAND minstrels woko within me, 

* Our music’s in the hills— 

Gayest pictures rose to win me, 

Leopard-coloured rills. 

‘ Up !—If thou knew’st who calls 
To twilight parks of beech and pine. 

High over the river intervals, 

Above the ploughman's highest line. 

Over the owner’s farthest walls ! 

Up ! where the airy citadel 
O'erlooks the surging landscape’s swell! 

Let not unto the stones the Day 

Her lilv and rose, her sea and land display. 

Read the cel 'st.ial sign! 

Lo ! the soutn answers to the north; 

Bookworm, break this sloth urbane; 

A greater spirit bids thee forth 

Than the grey dreams which thee detain. 

Mark how the climbing Oreads 
Beckon thee to their arcades! 

Youth, for a moment free as they, 

Teach thy feet to feel the ground, 

Ere yet arrives the wintry day 
"When Time thy feet lias bound, 

Take the bounty of thy birth. 

Taste the lordbliip of the earth.’ 

I heard, and I obeyed— 

Assured that be who made the claim. 

Well known, but loving not a name, 

Was not to be gainsaid. 

Ere yet the summoning' voice was still, 

I turned to Cheshire’s haughty hill. 

From the fixed cone the cloud-rack flowed 
Like ample banner flung abroad 
To all the dwellers in the plains 
Round about, a hundred miles, 

With salutation to the sea, and to the bordering islos. 

In his own loom’s garment dressed, 

By his proper bounty blessed, 

Fast abides this constant giver, 

Pouring many a cheerful river 1 
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To far eyes, an aerial isle 
TJnploughed, which finer spirits pile, 

Which mom and crimson evening paint 
For bard, for lover, and for saint; 

The people’s pride, the country’s core. 

Inapirer, prophet evermore; 

Pillar which G-od aloft had'set 
So that men might it not forget ; 

It should be their life’s ornament, 

And mix itself with each event; 

Gauge and calendar and dial. 

Weatherglass and criunic phial, 

G arden of berries, perch of hrids. 

Pasture of pool-haunting boras. 

Graced by each change of sum untold. 

Earth-baking heat, stone-cleaving cold. 

The Titan heeds his sky-affairs. 

Rich rents and wide alliance shares; 

Mysteries of colour daily laid 
By the sun in light, and shade; 

And sweet varieties of chance. 

And the mystic seasons’ dance; 

And. thief-tike, atey of liberal hours. 

Thawing snow-drift into flowers. 

O, wondrous craft of print and stone 
By oldest science wrought and shown! 

‘ Happy,’ I said, ‘ whose home is hero I 
Pair fortunes to the mountaineer! 

Boon Nature to his poorest shod 
Has royal pleasure-grounds outspread.’ 

Intent, 1 searched the region round. 

And in low hut my monarch found:— 

Wo is me for my hope's downfall l 
Is yonder squalid peasant, all 
That this proud nursery could breed 
For God’s vicegerency and stead? 

Time out of mind, this forge of ores, 

Quarry of spars in mountain pores; 

Old cradle, hunting-ground, and bier 
Of wolf and otter, bear and deer ; 

Well-built abode of many a race; 

Tower of observance searching space; 

Factory of river and of rain; 

Link in the alps’ globe-girding chain; 

By million changes skilled to tell 
What in the Eternal standeth well, 

VOL. I. I ? 
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And what obedient Nature can 

Is this colossal talisman 

Kindly to plant, and blood, and kind. 

But speechless to the master’s mind f 

I thought to find the patriots 

In whom the stock of freedom roots: 

To myself I oft recount 

Tales of many a famous mount,— 

"Wales, Scotland, Uri, Hungary’s dells; 
Bards, Roys, Seanderbegs, and Tells. 
Here Nature shall condense her powers. 
Her music, and her meteors, 

And lifting man to the blue deep 
Whore stare their perfect courses keep. 
Like wise preceptor, lure his eye 
To sound the science of the sky, 

And carry learning to its height 
Of untried power and sane delight: 

The Indian cheer, the frosty skies, 

Rear purer wits, inventive eyes,— 

Eyes that frame cities where none he, 
And hands that stablisli what these see* 
And by the moral of his place 
Hint summits of heroic grace; 

Man in those crags a fastness find 
To fight pollution of the mind; 

In the wide thaw and ooze of wrong, 
Adhere like this foundation strong, 

The insanity of towns to stem 
With simpleness for stratagem. 

But if the brave old mould is broke. 
And end in churls the mountain folk, 

In tavern cheer and tavern joke. 

Sink, O mountain, in the swamp! 

Hide in thy skies, O sovereign lamp! • 
Perish like leaves, the highland breed. 
No sire survive, no son succeed! 

Soft! let not the offended muse 
Toil’s hard hap with scorn accuse. 

Many hamlets sought I then, 

Many farms of mountain men. 

Rallying round a parish steeple 
Nestle warm the highland people. 
Coarse and boisterous, yet mild, 

Strong as giant, slow as child, 

Smoking in a squalid room 
Where yet the westland breezes come. 
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Masked in these rough guises lurk 
* Western magians—here they work. 

Sweat and season are their arts. 

Their talisr&ans. are ploughs and carte; 

And well the youngest can command 
Honey from the frozen land; 

With eloverheads the swamp adorn. 

Change the running sand to com; 

For wolves and foxes, lowing herds. 

And for cold mosses, cream and curds; 

Weave/wood to canisters and mats; 

Drain sweet maple juice in vats. 

No bird is safe that cuts the air 
From their rifle or their snare; 

No fish, in river or in lake. 

But their long hands it thence will take; 

And the country’s flinty face, 

Like wax, their fashioning skill betrays 
To fill the hollows, siuk the hills. 

Bridge gulfs, drain swamps, build dams and mills 
And fit the bleak and howling place 
For gardens of a finer ra< e. 

The World-soul knows his own affair, 
Forelooking, when he would prepare 
For the next ages, men of mould 
Well embodied, well ensouled. 

He cools the present’s fiery glow, 

Sets the life-pulse strong but slow: 

Bitter winds aud fasts austere 
His quarantines and grottos, where 
He slowly cures decrepit flesh, 

And brings it infantile and fresh. 

Toil and tempest, are the toys 

And games to breathe his stalwart hoys: 

They hide their time, and well can prove. 

If need were, their line from Jove; 

Of the same stuff, aud so allayed. 

As that whereof the sun is made. 

And of the fibre, quick and strong, 

Whose throbs are love, whose thrills are song. 

Now in sordid weeds they sleep, 

In dulness now their secret keep; 

Yet. will you learn our ancient speech. 

These the masters who can teach. 

Fourscore or a hundred words 
All their vocal uiuse affords; 
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But they turn them in a fashion 
Past clerks’ or statesmen's art or passion 
I can spare the college hell. 

And the learned lecture, well; 

Spare the clergy and libraries, 

Institutes and dictionaries, 
jj'or that hardy English root 
Thrives here, unvalued, underfoot. 

Rude poets of the tavern hearth, 
Sq uandering your unquoted mirth, 

Which keeps the ground, and never soars, 
While Jake retorts, and Reuben roars; 

Scoff of yeoman strong and stark, 

Goes like bullet to its mark ; 

While the solid curse and jeer 
Never balk the waiting ear. 

On the summit as I stood. 

O’er the floor of plain and flood. 

Seemed to me, the towering hill 
Was not altogether still, 

But a quiet sense conveyed; 

If I err not, thus it said :— 

'Many feed ra y a mmer seek; 

Oft, my far-appearing peak ; 

In the dreaded winter time. 

None save dappling shadows climb. 

Under clouds, my lonely head. 

Old as the sun, old almost as the shade. 

And comest thou 

To see strange forests and new Bnow, 

And tread uplifted land ? 

And leavest thou thy lowland race, 

Here amid clouds to stand ? 

And wouldst be my companion, 

Where I gaze, and still shall gaze, 

Through tempering nights and flashing dajrfc, 
When forests fall, and man is gone, 

Over tribes and over times, 

At the burning Lyre, 

Nearing me, 

With its stars of northern fire, 

In many a thousand years P 
'Ah! welcome, if thou bring 
My secret in thy brain; 

To mountain-top may Muse’s wing 
With good allowance strain. 
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Gentle pilgrim, if thou know 
The gamut old of Pan, 

And now the hills began, 

The frank blessings of the hill 
Fall on thee, as fall they will. 

’Tis the law of bush and stone. 

Each can only take his own. 

* Let him heed who can and will; 
Enchantment fixed me here 
To stand the hurts of time, until 
In mightier chant I disappear. 

' If thou trowest 
How the cheinic eddies play, 

Pole to pole, and what they say; 

And that these gray crags 
Not on crags aie hung, 

But beads are of a rosary 
On prayer and music strung; 

And, credulous, through the granite seeming. 
Seest the smile of Reason beaming;— 

Can thy style-discerning «ye 
The hidden-working Builder spy, 

Who builds, yet makes no chips, no din, 

With hammer soft as snowflake’s flight - 
Knowest thou this ? 

O pilgrim, wandering not amisB ! 

Already my rocks lie light, 

And soon my cone will spin. 

‘ For the world was built in order, 

And the atoms march in tune; 

Rhyme the pipe, and Time the warder, 
Cannot forget the sun, the moon. 

Orb and atom forth they prance, 

When they hear from far the rune. 

None so backward iu the troop. 

When the music and the dance 
Reach his place and circumstance, 

But knows the sun-creating sound, 

And, though a pyramid, will bound. 

‘ Monadnoc is a mountain strong, 

Tall and good my kind among ; 

But well I know, no mountain call, 

Zion or Meru, measure with man. 

For it is on zodiacs writ, 

Adamant is soft to wit: 
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And when the greater comes again 
With my secret in his brain, 

I shall pass, as glides my shadow 
Daily over hill and meadow. 

‘ Through all time, in light, in gloom. 

Well I near the approaching feet 

On the flinty pathway beat 

Of him that cometh, and shall come; 

Of him who shall as lightly bear 
My daily load of woods and streams. 

As doth this round sky-cleaving boat 
Which never strains its rocky beams; 
Whose timbers, as they silent float, 

Alps and Caucasus uprear, 

And the long Alleganies here, 

And all town-sprinkled lands that be. 
Sailing through stars with all their history. 

‘ Eveiy mom I lift my head, 

See New England underspread. 

South from St. Lawrence to the Sound, 
From Katskill east to the sea-bound. 
Anchored fast for many an age, 

I await the bard and sage. 

Who, in large thoughts, like fair pearl-soed. 
Shall string Monadnoo like a bead. 

Comes that cheerful troubadour, 

This mound shall throb bis face before. 

As when, with inward fires and pain. 

It rose a bubble from the plain. 

When be cometh, I shall shed, 

From this wellspring in my head, 
Fountain-drop of spicier worth 
Than all vintage of the earth. 

There’s fruit upon my barren soil 
Costlier far than wine or oil. 

There’s a berry blue and gold,— 
Autumn-ripe, its juices hold 
Sparta’s stoutness, Bethlehem’s heart, 

Asia’s rancour, Athens’ art, 

Slowsure Britain’s secular might, 

And the German’s inward sight. 

I will give my son to eat 
Best of Pan’s immortal meat, 

Bread to eat, and juice fo drink ; 

So the thoughts that he shall think 
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Shall not be forms of stars, but stars, 

Nor pictures pale, but Jove and Mars. 

He domes, but not of that race bred 
Who daily climb my specular bead. 

Oft as morning wreathes my scarf. 

Fled the last plumule of the Dark, 

Pants up hither the spruce clerk 
From South Cove and City Wharf. 

I take him up my rugged sides, 
Half-i’epentant, scant of breath,— 
Bead-eyes my granite chaos show, 

And my midsummer snow; 

Open the daunting map beneath,— 

Ail his county, sea and land, 

Dwarfed to measure of Iris hand; 

His day’s ride is a furlong space, 

His city-tops a glimmering haze. 

I plant his eyes on the sky-hoop bounding 
“ See there the grim gray rounding 
Of the bullet of the earth 
Whereon ye sail, 

Tumbling steep' 

In the uncontinented deep.” 

He looks on that, and he terns pale. 

*’Tis even so: this treacherous kite. 
Farm-furrowed, town-incrusted sphere, 
Thoughtless of its anxious freight. 
Plunges eyeless on for ever; 

And he, pour parasite, 

Cooped in a ship he cannot steer,— 

Who is the captain he knows not. 

Port or pilot .trows not.— 

Risk or ruin he must share. 

1 scowl on him with mv cloud, 

With my north wind chill his blood; 

I lame him, clattering down the rocks; 
And to live he is in fear. 

Then, at last, I let him down 
Once more into his dapper town, 

To chatter, frightened, to his elan. 

And forget me if he can.’ 

As in the old poetic fame 
The gods are blind and lame, 

And the simular despite 
Betrays the more abounding might, 
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So call not waste that barren cono 
Above the floral zone. 

Where forests starve; 

It is pure use;— 

What sheaves like those which here we glean and bind 
Of a celestial Ceres and the Muse ? 

Ages are thy days, 

Thou grand aflirmer of the present tense, 

And type of permanence ! 

Firm ensign of the fatal Being, 

Amid these coward shapes of joy and grief, 

That will not bide the seeing! 

Hither we bring 

Our insect miseries to the rocks; 

And the whole flight, with pestering wing. 

Vanish, and end their murmuring,— 

Vanish beside these dedicated blocks. 

Which who can tell what mason laid ? 

Spoils of a frout none need restore, 

Replacing frieze and architrave ,— 

Yet flowers each stone rosette and rnetopo brave ; 

Still is the haughty pile erect 
Of the old building Intellect. 

Complement of human kind. 

Having us at vantage still. 

Our sumptuous indigence, 

O barren mound, thy plenties fill! 

We fool and prate; 

Thou art silent and sedate. 

To myriad kinds and times one sense 
The constant mountain doth dispense; 

Shedding ou all its snows and leaves. 

One joy it joys, one grief it grieves. 

Thou seest, O watchman tall. 

Our towns and races grow and fall. 

And imagest the stable good 
For which we all our lifetime grope, 

In shifting form the formless mind. 

And though the substance us elude. 

We in thee the shadow find. 

Thou, in our astronomy 
An opaquer star, 

Seen haply from afar, 

Above the horizon’s hoop, 

A moment, by the railway troop. 



FABLE,—ODE. 


Aa o’er some bolder height they speed,— 
By circumspect ambition, 

By errant gain, 

By feasters and the frivolous,— 
Recallest us, 

And makest sane. 

Mute orator! well skilled to plead, 

And send conviction without phrase, 
Thou dost succour and romede 
The shortness of our days. 

And promise, on thy Founder’s truth, 
Long morrow to this mortal youth. 


FABLE. 

T HE mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel; 

And the former called the latter ‘ Little Prig.’ 
Bun replied, 

‘ You are doubtless veiy big; 

But all soils of things and weather 
Must be taken in together, 

To make up a year 
And a sphere. 

And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 

If I’m not so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry. 

I’ll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track ; 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 

If I cannot carry forests on my back, 

Neither can you crack a nut.’ 


ODE, 

INSCRIBED TO W. H. CHANGING. 

T HOUGH loath to grieve 
The evil time’s sole patriot, 

I cannot leave 
My honied thought 
For the priest’s cant, 

Or statesman’s rant 



ppE.ua. 


If I refuse 

Mv study for their politique* 

Which at the best is tries, 

The angiy Muse 

Tuts contusion in my brain. 

But who is he that prates 
Of the culture of mankind. 

Of better arts and life ? 

Go, blindworm, go. 

Behold the famous States 
Harrying Mexico 
With rine and with knife! 

Or who, with accent bolder, 

Dare praise the freedom-loving mountaineer? 
I found by thee, O rushing (Jontooeook! 

And in thy valleys, Agiochook! 

The jackals oi the negro-holder. 

The God who made New Hampshire 
Taunted the lofty land 
With little men ,— 

• Small bat and wren 
House in the oak:— 

If earth-fire cleave 

The upheaved land, and bury the folk. 

The southern crocodile would grieve. 

Virtue palters; Bight is hence, 

Freedom praised, but hid; 

Funeral eloquence 
Battles the cofiin-iid. 

What boots thy zeal, 

O glowing friend. 

That would indignant rend 
The northland from the south ? 

Wherefore ? to what good end ? 

Boston Bay and Bunker Hill 
Would serve things still;— 

Things are of the snake. 

The horseman serves the horse. 

The neatherd serves the neat, 

The merchant serves the purse, 

The eater serves his meat; 

’Tis the day of the chattel, 

Web to weave, and corn to grind; 

Things are in the saddle, 

And ride mankind. 
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There are two laws discrete, 

Not reconciled,— 

Law for man, and law for thing; 

The last huilds town and fleet, 

But it runs wild, 

And doth the man unking. 

’Tie fit the forest fall, 

The steep be graded, 

The mountain tunnelled, 

The sand shaded. 

The orchard planted. 

The glebe tilled, 

The prairie granted, 

The steamer built. 

Let man serve law for man ; 

Live for friendship, live for love. 

For truth’s and harmony’s behoof; 

The state may follow how it can. 

As Olympus follows Jove. 

Yet do not I implore 

The wrinkled shopman to my sounding woods, 

Nor hid the unwilling senator 

Ask votes of thrushes in the solitudes. 

Every one to his chosen work;— 

Foolish hands may mix and mar, 

Wise and sure the issues are. 

Round they roll till dark is light, 

Sex to sex, and even to odd ;— 

The over-god 

Who marries Right to Might, 

Who peoples, unpeoples,— 

He who exterminates 
Races by stronger races, 

Black by white faces,—r 
Knows to bring honey 
Out of the lion ; 

Grafts gentlest scion 
On pirate and Turk. 

The Cossack eats Poland, 

Like stolen fruit; 

Her Iasi noble is ruined. 

Her last poet mute : 

Straight, into double band 
The victors divide; 

Half for freedom strike and stand;— 

The astonished Muse finds thousands at her si no. 



FOBHS. 


ASTRJEA. 

fTHOU the Herald art who wrote 
X Thy rank, and quartered thine ovTn coat. 
There is no king nor sovereign state 
That can fix a hero’s rate; 

Each to all iswenerahle, 

Cap-a-pie invulnerable, 

Until he write, where all eyes rest, 

Slave or master on his breast. 

I saw men go up and down. 

In the country and the town, 

With this tablet on their neek,— 
‘Judgment and a judge we seek.’ 

Not to monarcbs they repair, 

Nor to learned jurists chair; 

But they hurry to their peers, 

To their kinsfolk and their dears; 

Louder than with speech they pray,—■ 

‘ What am IP companion, say.’ 

And tlve. friend not heart ntee 
To assign just place and mates; 

Answers not in word or letter, 

Yet is understood the better; 

Each to each a looking-glass, 

Reflects his figure that doth pass. 

Every wayfarer he meets 
What himself declared repeats, 

What himself confessed records, 

Sentences him in his words; 

The form is his own corporal form, 

And his thought the penal worm. 

Y"et shine for ever virgin minds. 

Loved by stars and purest winds. 

Which, o’er passion throned sedate. 

Have not hazarded their state , 

Disconcert the searching spy, 

Rendering to a curious eye 
The durance of a granite ledge 
To those who gaze from the sea’s edsfQ- 
It is there for benefit ; 

It is there for purging light; 

There for purifying storms; 

And its depths reflect all forms; 



ETIENNE DE LA BOfcCE.—STUM CT7IQUE. 

It cannot parley with the mean,— 

Pure by impure is not seen. 

For there’s no sequestered grot, 

Lone mountain tarn, or isle forgot, 

But Justice, journeying in the sphere, 
Daily stoops to harbour there. 


ETIENNE DE LA BOfiCE 

I SERVE you not, if you I follow, 
Shadowlike, o’er hill and hollow, 

And bend my fancy to your leading, 

All too nimble for my tieadmg 
When the pilgrimage is done, 

And we've the lands' ape overrun, 

I am bitter, vacant, thwarted, 

And your heart is unsupported 
Vainly valiant, you liavt missed 
The manhood that sh mid yours legist,— 
Its complement, but if I could, 

Xn seveie 01 cordial’ mood. 

Lead you rightly to my altar, 

Where the wisest Muses falter. 

And worship that woiId-wanning spars 
Which dav/les me in midnight dark, • 
Equalising small and huge. 

While the soul it doth sun haige, 

That the poor is uealihv giown, 

And the hermit neiei alone — 

The traveller and the load seem one 
With the errand to Ik done,— 

That were a man’s arid lover’s part, 

That were Freedom’s whitest chart. 


SUTJM CLIQUE. 

T HE rain has spoiled the farmer’s day 
Shall sorrow put my books away F 
Thereby are two days lost. 

Nature shall mind her own affairs, 

I will attend my proper cares, 

In rain, or sun, frost 


Ho 
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COMPENSATION. 


W ltY should I keep holiday 

"When other men have none F 
Why but because, when these are gay, 

I, sit and mourn alone. 

And why, when mirth unseals all tongues, 
Should mine alone be dumb P 
Ah! late I spoke to silent throngs, 

And now their hour iB come. 


FORBEARANCE. 

H AST thou named all the birds without a gun P 
Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk P 
At rich men’s tables eaten broad and pulse ? 
Unarmed, faced danger w ith a heart of trust ? 

And loved so well a high belia\ iour, 

In man or maid, that thou fi orn speech refrained. 

Nobility more nobly t o repay P 

O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine! 


THE PARK. 


T HE prosperous and beautiful 
To me seem not to wear 
The yoke of conscience masterful. 

Which galls me everywhere. 

I cannot shake off the god, 

On my neck be makes Ids soat; 

I look at my face in the glass,— 

My eyes his eyeballs meet. 

Enchanters! enchantresses! 

Your gold makes you seem wise; 
The morning mist wit bin your grounds 
More proudly rolls, more softly lies. 

Yet spake yon purple mountain, 

Yet said yon ancient wood, 

That Nijjht or Day, that Love or Crime, 
Leaca all souk to the Good. 
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L ONG I followed happy guides, 

I could never reach choir sides; 

Their step is forth, and, ere the day, 
Breaks up their leaguer, and away. 

Keen my sense, my heart was young. 
Right good-will my sinews strutog, 

But no-speed of niir ie avails 
To hunt upon their shining trails. 

Or -and away their basting feet 
Make the morning proud and sweet; 
Flowers they strew, f!l tch the scent 
Or tone of silver instrument 
Reaves on the wind melodious trace; 

Yet I could never su e their face. 

On eastern hills I s^ e their smokes, 

Mixed with mist by distant lochs. 

I met many travellers 

Who the road had Surely kept; 

They saw .not my tin,- revellers,— 

Those had crossed them while they slept. 
Some had beard their fair report. 

In the country or t), e court. 

Fleetest couriers aliye 
Never yet could om. e arrive, 

As they went or they returned, 

At the house where these sojourned. 
Sometimes their strong speed they slacken, 
Though they are nut diertnken; 

In sleep their jubilant troop is near — 

I tuneful voices overhear: 

It may be in wood < , r waste,— 

At unawares ’tis eotuc and past. 

Their near camp my spirit knows 
By signs gracious a s rainbows. 

T thenceforward, un,j long after, 

Listen for their harp_hke laughter. 

And carry iu my he ar t, for days. 

Peace that hallows tudest ways. 


SURSUlt OORDA 

S EEK not the spirit, if it hide 
Inexorable to thy zeal: 

Baby, do not whine and chide. 

Art thou not also real ? 
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Why shouldst thou stoop to poor excuse (* 
Turn on the accuser roundly; say, 

• Here am I, here will I remain 
For ever to myself soothfast; 

Go thou, sweet Heaven, or at thy pleasure e tny 
Already Heaven with thee its lot has cast 
For only it can absolutely deal. 


ODE TO BEAUTY. 


W HO gave thee, O Beauty. 

The keys of this hi east,— 
Too credulous lover 
Of blest and unblest ? 

Say, when in lapsed ages 
Thee knew I of old ? 

Or what was the service. 

For which 1 was sold r 
When first my eyes saw thee, 

I found me. thy thrall, 

By magical drawings, 

Sweet tyrant of all i 
I drank at thy fountain 
False waters o'f thirst; 

Thou intimate stranger, 

Thou latest and fh st! 

Thy dangerous glances 
Make women of men; 

New-boni, we are melting 
Into nature again. 

Lavish, lavish promiser, 

Nigh persuading gods to err ! 

Guest of million painted forms. 
Which in turn thy glory warms! 
The frailest leaf, the mossy bark, 
The acorn’s cup, the raindrop's arc, 
The swinging spider’s silver line, 
The ruhy of the drop of wine, 

The shining pebble of the pond. 
Thou insenbest with a bond. 

In thy momentary play, 

Would bankrupt nature to repay. 

Ah, what avails it 
To bide or to shun 
Whom the Infinite One 
Hath granted his throno P 
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Tbe heaven high over 
Is the deep : s lover; 

The sun and Rea, 

Informed by thee, 

Before roe run. 

And draw me on, 

Yet fly me still, 

As Fate refuses 

To roe the heart Fate for me chooses. 

Is it that my opulent soul 

Was mingled from the generous whole; 

Sea-valleys and the deep of skies 
Furnished several suppl : < s. 

And the sands whereof I'm made 
Draw me to them, self-betrayed ? 

I turn the proud portfolios 
Which hold the grand designs 
Of Salvator, of Uuorcino, 

And Piranesi's lines. 

I hear the lofty pa-ans 
Of the masters of the shell. 

Who heard the starry music 
And recount, the numbers well; 

Oi’yniprarr rSardk who sung 
Divine Ideas below, 

Which always find us young, 

And always keep us so. 

Oft, in streets or humblest places, 

I detect fur-wandered graces. 

Which, from Eden wide astrav. 

In lowly homes have lust their way 

Tliee gliding through the sea of form. 

Like the lightning through the sttriu. 

Somewhat not to he possessed. 

Somewhat not to be caressed. 

No feet so fleet could over find. 

No perfect form could ever hind. 

Thou eternal fugitive, 

Hovering over till that live. 

Quick and skilful to inspire 
Sweet, extravagant desire. 

Starry space and lily-hell 
Filling with thy roseate smell. 

Wilt not give the lips to taste 
Of the nectar which thou hast, 

2 O 


'I,, i. 
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Ail that’s good and great with tbee 
Works in close conspiracy; 

Thou hast bribed the dark and lonely 
To report thy features only. 

And the cold and purple morning 
Itself with thoughts of thee adorning; 
The leafy dell,' the city mart, 

Equal trophies of thine art; 

E’en the Mowing azure air 
Thou hast touched for my despair; 

And, if I languish into dreams, 

Again I meet the ardent beams. 

Queen of things ! I dare not die 
In Being’s deeps past ear and eye ; 

Lest there I find the same deceiver. 

And be the sport of Fate for ever. 

Dread Power, but dear! if God thou be. 
Unmake me quite, or give thyself to we 1 


GIYE ALL TO LOYE. 

G IVE all to love; 

Obey thy heart; 

Friends, kindred, days, 

Estate, good-fame, 

Plans, credit, and the Muse,— 
Nothing refuse. 

’Tis a brave master ; 

Let it have scope: 

Follow it utterly, 

Hope beyond hope : 

High and more high 
It dives into noon. 

With wing unspent. 

Untold intent; 

But it is a god, 

Knows its own path. 

And the outlets of the sky. 

It was not for the mean; 

It requireth courage stout, 
Souls above doubt, 

Valour unbending; 



TO ELLER. 


Such ’twill reward,— 

They shall return 
More than they were. 

And ever ascending. 

Leave all for love; 

Yet, hear me, yet, 

One word more thy heart behoved. 
One pulse more of firm endeavour,— 
Keep thee to-day, 

To-morrow, for ever, 

Free as an Arab 
Of thy beloved. 

Cling with life to the maid; 

But when the surprise, 

First vague shadow of surmise 
Flits across her bosom young 
Of a joy apart from thee, 

Free be she, fancy-free; 

Nor thou detain her vesture’s Lem, 
Nor the palest rose she Hung 
From her summer diadem. 

Though thou loved her as thyself. 

As a self of purer clay. 

Though her parting dims the day 
Stealing grace from all alive ; 
Heartily know, 

When half-gods go, 

The gods arrive. 


TO ELLEN. 

AT THE SOUTH. 

T HE green grass is bowing. 

Tbe morning wind is in it; 

’Tis a tune worth thy knowing, 
Though it change every minute. 

’Tis a tuue of the spring; 

Ev'ry year plays it over, 

To the robin on the wing, 

And to the pausing lover. 

O’er ten thousand, thousand acres, 
Goes light the nimble zephyr; 

The Flowers—tiny sect of Shakers— 
Worship him ever. 
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Hark to the winning sound! 

They summon thee, dearest,— 

Saying, ‘ We have dressed for thee the ground, 
Nor yet thou appearest. 

‘ O hasten; ’tis our time, 

Ere yet the red Summer 
Scorch our delicate prime, 

Loved of bee,—the tawny hummer. 

‘ 0 pride of thy race! 

Sad, in sootu, it were to ours, 

If our brief tribe miss thy face, 

Wc poor New England dowers. 

‘Fairest, choose the fairest members 
Of our lithe society; 

June’s glories and September’s 
Show our love and piety. 

‘ Thou slialt command us all,— 

April’s cowslip, summer’s clover. 

To the gentian in the fall. 

Blue-eyed pet of blue-eyed lover. 

‘ O come, then, quickly come ! 

We are budding, wc are blowing; 

And the wind that we perfume 

Sings a tune that’s worth the knowing.* 


TO EYA. 

O FAIK and stately maid, whose eyes 
Were kindled in the upper skies 
At the same torch that lighted mine; 
For so I must interpret still 
Thy sweet dominion o’er my will, 

A sympathy divine. 

Ah! let me blameless gaze upon 
Features that seem at heart my own ; 

Nor fear those watchful sentinels, 
Who charm the more their glance forbids. 
Chaste-glowing, underneath their lids. 
With fire that draws while it repels. 
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THE AMULET. 

Y OUR picture smiles as first it smiled 
The ring you gave is still the same, 
Your letter tells, O changing child! 

No tidings since it came. 

Give me an amulet 
That keeps intelligence with you,— 
Red when you love, and rosier red, 

And when you love not, pale and bine 

Alas! that neither bonds nor vows 
Can certify possession ; 

Torments me still the fear that love 
Died in its last expression. 


THINE EYES STILL SHINED. 

HDHINE eyes still shined for me, though fa 
X ,1 lonefy roved the land or sea : 

As I behold yon evening star, 

Which yet beholds not me. 

This mom T climbed the misty hill. 

And roamed the pastures through ; 

How danced thy form before my path 
Amidst the deep-eyed dew ! 

When the redbird spread his sable wing, 

And showed his side of flame; 

When the rosebud ripened to the rose, 

In both I read thy name. 


EROS. 

T HE sense of the world is short,— 
Long and various the report ,— 
To love and be beloved ; 

Men and gods have not outleamed it; 
And, how oft soe’er they've turned it, 
’Twill not he improved. 
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HERMIONE. 

O N a mound an Arab lay, 

And sung bis sweet regrets, 

And told bis amulets: 

Tbe summer bird 
His sorrow beard, 

And, when be lieaved a sigh profound, 

Tbe sympathetic swallow swept the ground. 

‘ If it be, as they said, she was not fair, 
Beauty’s not beautiful to me. 

But sceptred genius, aye inorbed, 

Culminating in her sphere. 

This Hermione absorbed 

The lustre of the land and ocean, 

Hills and islands, cloud and tree. 

In her form and motion. 

' I ask no bauble miniature. 

Nor ringlets dead 

Shorn from her comely head, 

Now that morning not disdains— 

Mountains and the misty plains— 

Her colossal portraiture; 

They her heralds be, 

Steeped in her quality, 

And singers of her fame 
Who is their Muse and dame. 

* Higher, dear swallows! mind not what I say. 
Ah! heedless how the weak are strong, 

Say, was it just, 

In thee to frame, in me to trust, 

Thou to the Syrian couldst belong ? 

‘ I am of a lineage 

That each for each doth fast engage; 

In old Baasorah’s schools, I seemed 
Hermit vowed to books and gloom,— 
Ill-bested for gay bridegroom. 

I was by tby touch redeemed; 

When thy meteor glances came, 

We talked at large of worldly fate, 

And drew truly every trait. 
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‘ Once I dwelt apart, 

Now I live with all ; 

As shepherd’s lamp on far hill-aide 
Seems, by the traveller espied, 

A door into the mountain heart, 

So didst thou quarry and unlock 
Highways for me through the rock. 

* Now, deceived, thou wanderest 
In strange lands unblest; 

And my kindred come to soothe me. 
Southwind is my next of blood ; 

He is come thr nigh fragrant wood, 
Drugged with spice from climates warm, 
And in every twinkling glade, 

And twilight nook. 

Unveils thy form. 

Out of the forest way 
Forth paced it yesterday; 

And when I sat by the watercourse, 
Watching the daylight fade, 

It throbbed up from the brook. 

‘ River, and rose, and crag, and bird, 
Frost, and sun. and eldest night. 

To me their aid prefcured, 

To me their comfort plight;— 
“Courage! we are thine allies. 

And with this hint be wise,— 

The chains of kind 
The distant bind; 

Deed thou doest bhe must do, 

Above her will, be t rue; 

And, in her strict resort 
To winds and wate, falls, 

And autumn’s sunlit festivals, 

To music, and to music’s thought. 
Inextricably bound, 

She shall find thee, and be found. 

Follow not her flying feet; 

Come to us herself to meet.’'* 
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INITIAL, DAEMONIC, AND CELESTIAL LOVE. 


I—THE INITIAL LOVE. 

V ENUS, wlien her son was lost, 

Cried him up and down the coast, 

In hamlets, palaces, and parks, 

And told the truant by his marks,— 
Golden curls, and quiver, and bow. 

This befell long ago. 

Time and tide are strangely changed, 

Men and manners much deranged : 

None will now find Cupid latent, 

By this foolish antique patent. 

He came late along the waste. 

Shod like a traveller for haste; 

With malice dared me to proclaim him. 
That the maids and boys might name him. 
Boy no more, he wears all coats. 

Frocks, and blouses, capes, capotes; 

He bears no bow, or quiver, or wand, 

Nor chaplet on his head or hand. 

Leave his weeds and heed his eyes,— 

All the rest he can disguise. 

In the pit of his eye’s a spark 
Would bring back day if it were dark ; 

And, if I tell you all my thought, 

Though I comprehend it not, 

In those unfathomable orbs 
Every function be absorbs. 

He dotfy eat, and drink, and fish, and shoot, 
And write, and reason, ami compute. 

And ride, and run, and lime, and hold. 

And whine, and flatter, and regret, 

And kiss, and couple, and beget, 

By those roving eyeballs bold. 

Undaunted are their courages. 

Right Cossacks in their forages; 

Fleeter they than any creature,— 

They are his steeds, and not his feature, 
Inqtlisitive, and fierce, and fasting, 

Restless, predatory, hasting; 
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And they pounce on other eyes 
As lions on their prey ; 

And round their circles is writ, 

Plainer than the day, 

Underneath, within, above,— 

Love—love—love—love. 

He lives in his eyes; 

There doth digest, and work, and spin. 

And buy, and sell, and lose, and win; 

He rolls them with delighted motion, 

Joy-tides swell their mimic ocean. 

Yet holds he them with tortust rein, 

That they may sei?e and entertain 
The glance that to their glance opposes. 

Like-fiery honey sucked I com roses. 

Ho palmistry can understand. 

Imbibing virtue by his hand, 

As if it were a living root; 

The pulse of hands will make him mute; 

With all his force he gathers balms 
Into those wise, thrilling palms. 

Cupid is a casuist, 

A mystic, and a oabalist.— 

Can your lurking thought surprise, 

And interpret your dm ice. 

He is versed in occult science, 

In magic, and in clairwo ance ; 

Oft he keeps his fine ear strained, 

And Henson on tier tiptoe pained 
For aery intelligence. 

And for strange coincidence. 

But it touches his quick heart 
When Fate by omens takes his part. 

And eliancc-dropped hints from Nature's ; phere 
Deeply soothe his anxious ear. 

Heralds high before him run; 

He lias ushers many a one; 

He spreads his welcome where he goes. 

And touches all things with his rose. 

All things wait for and di\ ine him,— 

How shall I dare to malign him. 

Or accuse the god of sport F 
I must end my time report. 

Painting him from head to foot. 

In as far as 1 took note, 
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Trusting well the matchless power 
Of this young-eyed emperor 
Will clear his fame from every cloud, 
With the bards and with the crowd. 

He is wilful, mutable, 

Shy, untamed, inscrutable, 
Swifter-fashioned than the fairies, 
Substance mixed of pure contraries; 

His vice some elder virtue’s token. 

And his good is evil-spoken. 

Failing sometimes of his own, 

He is headstrong and alone ; 

He affects the wood and wild, 

Like a flower-hunting child; 

Buries himself in summer waves, 

In trees, with beasts, in mines, and caves 
Loves nature like a homed cow, 

Bird, or deer, or caribou. 

Shun him, nymphs, on the fleet horses ! 
He has a total world of wit; 

0 how wise are his discourses ! 

But he is the arch-hypocrite, 

And, through all science and all art. 
Seeks alone his counterpart. 

He is a Pundit of the East, 

He is an augur and a priest. 

And his soul will melt in prayer. 

But word and wisdom is a snare; 
Corrupted by the present toy, 

He follows joy, and only joy. 

There is no mask but he will wear; 

He invented oaths to swear; 

He paints, he carves, he chants, he prays. 
And holds all stars in his embrace. 
Godlike,—but ’tis for his fine pelf. 

The social quintessence of self. 

Well said I he is hypocrite, 

And folly the end of his subtle wit! 

He takes a sovereign privilege 
Not allowed to any liege; 

For he does go behind all law, 

And right into himself does draw; 

For he is sovereignly allied,— 

Heaven’s oldest blood flows in his side,— 
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And interchangeably at one 
With every king on every throne. 

That no god dare say him nay. 

Or see the fault, or seen betray 
He has the Muses by the heart. 

And the Pareas all are of hie part. 

His many signs cannot be told; • 

He has not one mode, but manifold. 

Many fashions and addresses, 

Piques, reproaches, hurts, caresses. 

Arguments, lore, poetry. 

Action, service, badinage; 

He will preach like a friar, 

And jtunp like Harlequin; 

He will read like a crier, 

And fight like a Paladin. 

Boundless is his memory; 

Plans immense his term prolong; 

He is not of counted age, 

Meaning always to be young. 

And his wish is intimacy, 

Intimat.er intimacy, 

And a stricter privacy; 

The impossible shall yet he done, 

And, being two, shall still he one. 

As the wave breaks to foam on shelves, 

Then runs into a wave again, 

So lovers melt their sundered selves, 

Yet melted would be twain. 


IL—THE DAEMONIC AND THE CELESTIAL LOVE. 

M AN was made of social earth, 

Child and brother from his birth, 

Tethered by a liquid cord 

Of blood through veins of kindred poured. 

Next his heart the fireside band 
Of mother, father, sister, stand: 

Names from awful childhood heard 
Throbs of a wild religion stirred;— 

Virtue, to love, to hate them, vice; 

Till dangerous Beauty came, at last. 

Till Beauty came to snap all ties; 

The maid, abolishing the past. 
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With lotus wine obliterates 
Dear memory’s stone-incarved traits. 
And, by herself, supplants alone 
Friends year by year more inly known. 
When her calm eyes opened bright, 

All were foreign 1 m their light. 

It was ever the self-same tale. 

The first experience will not fail; 

Only two in the garden walked, 

And with snake and seraph talked. 

But God said, 

‘ I will have a purer gift; 

There is smoke in the flame; 

New flowerets bring, new prayers uplift, 
And love without a name. 

Fond children, ye desire 
To please each other well; 

Another round, a higher, 

Ye shall climb on the heavenly stair, 
And selfish preference forbear; 

And in right deserving, 

And without a swerving 
Each from your proper state, 

Weave roses for your mate. 

‘ Deep, deep are loving eyes, 

Flowed with naphtha fiery sweet; 

And the point is paradise 
Where their glances meet: 

Their reach shall yet be more profound. 
And a vision without bound : 

The axis of those eyes sun-clear 
Be the axis of the sphere: 

So shall the lights ye pour amain 
Go, without check or intervals, 

Through from the empyrean walls 
Unto the same again.’ 

Close, close to men, 

Like uudulating layer of air, 

Bight above their heads, 

The potent plain of Daemons spreads. 
Stands to each human soul its own. 

For watch, and ward, and furtherance. 
In the snares of Nature’s dance; 

And the lustre and the grace 
To fascinate each youthful heart, 
Beaming from its counterpart. 



THE DEMONIC AND THE CELESTIAL LOVE. 

Translucent through the mortal covers, 

Is the Damon’s form and face. 

To and fro the Genius hies,— 

A gleam which plays and hovers 
Over the maiden’s head, 

And dips sometimes as low as to her eyes. 
Unknown, albeit lying near. 

To men, the path to the Dirmon sphere ; 

And they that swiftly come and go 
Leave no track on the hcavt nly snow. 
Sometimes the airy synod bends, 

And the mighty choir descends, 

And the brains of men thenceforth, 

In crowded and in still resorts, 

Teem with unwonted thoughts : 

As. when a show. t of meteors 
Cross the oibit of the earth, 

And, lit by fungerit air, 

Blaze near and far, 

Mortals deem the planets bright 
Have slipped tlieir sailed bars, 

And the lone seaman all the night 
Sails, astonished, amid stars. 

Beauty of a richer vein, 

Graces of a subtler strain, 

Unto men these moonmen lend, 

And our shrinking sky extend. 

So is man's nairow path 
By strength and tenor skirted, 

Also, (from the song the v rath 
Of the Genii be averted! 

The Muse the truth uneolourcd speaking,' 

The Damons are sell-socking : 

Their fierce and limitary will 
Draws men to their likeness still 
The erring painter made Love blind,— 
Highest Love who shines on all; 

Him, radiant, sharpest sighted god, 

None can bewilder, 

Whose oy<3 pierce 
The universe, 

Path-fmdcr, road-builder, 

Mediator, royal giver; 

Rightly seeing, rightly seen, 

Of joyful and transparent mien. 
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"Tis a sparkle passing 

From each to each, from thee to met 

To and fro perpetually; 

Sharing all, daring all, 

Levelling, displacing 
Each obstruction, it unites 
Equals remote, and seeming opposites, 
And ever and for ever Love 
Delights to build a road : 

Unheeded Danger near him strides. 
Love laughs, and on a lion rides. 

But Cupid wears another face. 

Born into Daunons less divine : 

His roses bleach apace. 

His nectar smacks of wine. 

The Daemon ever builds a wall. 
Himself encloses and includes, 
Solitude in solitudes: 

In like sort his love doth fall 
He is an oligarch ; 

He prizes wonder, fame, and mark; 
He ivWtdb cro was; 

He scometh drones; 

He doth elect 

The beautiful and fortunate, 

And the sous of intellect, 

And the souls of ample fate, 

Who the Future’s gates unbar,— 
Minions of the Morning Star. 

In his prowess he exults. 

And the multitude insults. 

His impatient looks devour 
Oft the humble and the poor: 

And. seeing his eye glare, 

They drop their few pale flowers. 
Gathered with hope to jdease. 

Along the mountain towers,— 

Lose courage, and despair. 

He will never be gainsaid,— 

Pitiless, will not be stayed; 

His hot tyranny 
Bums up every other tie. 

Therefore comes an hour from Jove 
Which his ruthless will defies 
And the dogs of Fate unties 
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Oliver the palaces of glass; 

Shrivel the rainbow-coloured walls, 

Where in bright Art each god and sibyl dwelt, 
Secure as in the zodiac’s belt; 

And the galleries and halls, 

Wherein every siren sung, 

Like a meteor pass. 

For this fortune wanted root 
In the core of God’s abysm,— 

Was a weed of self and schism; 

And ever the Daemonic Love 
Is the ancestor of wars, 

And the parent of remorse. 

III. 

H igher far, 

Upward into the pure realm. 

Over sun and star, 

Over the dickering Da’rnon film, 

Thou must mount for love; 

Into vision where all form 
In one only form dissohes; 

In a region where the wheel, 

On which all beings ride, 

Visibly revolves; 

Where the starred, eternal worm 
Girds the world with bound and term; 

Where unlike things are like; 

Where good and ill, 

And joy and moan. 

Melt into one. 

There Past, Present. Future, shoot 
Triple blossoms from one root; 

Substances at base divi led 
In their summits are united; 

There the holy essence rolls, 

One through Separated souls; 

And the sunny iEon sleeps, 

Folding Nature in its deeps; 

And every fair and every good. 

Known in part, or known impure, 

To men below, 

In their archetypes endure. 

The race of gods, 

Or those we erring own, 

A re shadows flitting up and down 
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In the still abodes. 

The circles of that sea are laws 
Which publish and which hide the cau%o. 

Pray for a beam 
Out of that sphere, 

Thee to guide and to redeem. 

O, what a load 
Of care and toil, 

By lying use bestowed, 

From his shoulders falls who sees 
The true astronomy. 

The period of peace. 

Counsel which the ages kept 
Shall the well-born soul accept. 

As the overhanging trees 
Fill the lake with images— 

As garment draws the garment’s hem. 
Men their fortunes bring with them. 

By light or «Tong. 

Lands and goods go to the strong. 
Property will brutcly draw 
Still to the proprietor,: 

Silver to silver creep and v ind. 

And kind to kind. 

Ivor less the eternal poles 
Of tendency distribute souls. 

There need no vows to bind 
Whom not each other seek, but linn. 

They give and take no pledge or oath—. 
Nature is the bond of both , 

No prayer persuades, no flattery fawns™. 
Their noble meanings are their pawns. 
Plain and eold is their address, 

Power have they for tenderness; 

And, so thoroughly is known 
Each other's counsel by his own. 

They can parley without meeting; 

Need is none of forms of greeting; 

They can well communicate 
In their innermost estate r 
When each the other shall avoid, 

Shall each by each be most enjoyed. 

Not with aearfg or perfumed gloves 
Do these celebrate their lovu*; 



THE APOLOGY. 
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Not by jewels, feasts, and savours, 

Not by ribbons or by favours, 

But by the sun-spark on the sea, 

And the cloud-shadow on the lea, 

The soothing lapse of morn to mirk, 
And the cheerful round of work. 

Their cords of love so public are, 

They intertwine the farthest star; 

The throbbing sea, the quaking earth, 
Yield sympathy and signs of mirth ; 

Is none so high, so mean is none, 

But feels and seals this union; 

Even the fell Furies are appeased, 

The good applaud, the lost are eased. 

Love’s hearts are faithful, but not fond. 
Bound for the just, but not beyond; 
Not glad, as the low-loving herd. 

Of self in other still preferred, 

But they have heartily designed 
The benefit of broad mankind. 

And they serve men austerely, 

After their own genius, clearly, 
Without a false humility ; 

For this is Love’s nobility— 

Not to scatter bread and gold, 

Goods and raiment bought and sold; 
But to hold fast his simple sense, 

And speak (he speech of innocence. 
An d with hand, and body and blood, 
To make liis bosom-counsel good. 

For he that feeds men serve! h few; 

He serves all who dai es be true. 


THE APOLOGY 

T HINK me not unkind and rude 

That I walk alone in grove and glen 
go to the god of the wood 
To fetch his word to men. 

Tax not my sloth that I 

Fold my arms beside t he brook ; 

Each cloud that floated in the sky 
Writes a letter in atj book. 

2 a 


yol. j. 
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Chide me not, laborious band, 

For the idle flowers I brought; 

Every aster in my hand 
Goes home loaded with a thought* 

There was never mystery 

But ’tis figured in the flowers ; 

"Was never secret history 

But birds tell it in the bowers. 

One harvest from thy field 
Homeward brought the oxen strong; 

A second crop thine acres yield. 

Which I gather in a song. 


I. MERLIN. 

rpHY trivial harp will never please 
X Or fill my craving ear ; 

Its chords should ring as blows tbe breeze. 
Free, peremptory, dear. 

No jingling serenader's art. 

Nor tinkle of piano strings, 

Can make tbe wild blood start 
In its mystic springs. 

The kingly bard 

Must smite the ohordR ruddy and bar<j, 

As with hammer or with mace ; 

That they may render back 
Artful thunder, which conveys 
Secrets of the solar track. 

Sparks of the suporsolar blaze. 

Merlin's blows are strokes of fate. 

Chiming with the forest tone. 

When boughs buffet boughs in the wood j 
Chiming with the gasj> and moan 
Of tbe ice-imprisoned flood; 

With tbe pulse of manly hearts; 

With tbe voice of orators; 

With tbe din of city arts; 

With the cannonade of wars; 

With the marches of tbe brave; ■ 

And prayers of might from martyrs’ Ojva 

Great is tbe art,, 

Great be the manners, of the bard. 
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He shall not his brain encumber 
With the coil o£ rhythm And number; 

But, leaving rule and pale forethought. 

He shall aye climb 
For his rhyme. 

‘ Pass in, pass in,’ the angels say, 

‘ In to the upper doors, 

Nor count compartments of the floors, 

But mount to paradise 
By the stairway of surprise.’ 

Blameless master of the games. 

King of sport that never shames, 

He shall daily joy dispense 
Hid in song’s sweet influence. 

Things more cheerly live and go, 

What time the subtle mind 
Pings aloud the tune whereto 
Their pulses beat, 

And march tlieir feet, 

And their members are combined. 

By Sybarites beguiled. 

He shall no task decline; 

Merlin's mighty line 
Extremes of nature reconciled—• 

Bereaved a tyrant of his will, 

And made the lion mild. 

Songs can the tempest still. 

Scattered on the stormy ah’, 

Mould the j'ear to fair increase, 

And bring in poetic peace. 

He shall not seek hi .veave, 

In weak, unhappy times. 

Efficacious rhj me®; 

Wait his returning strength: 

Bird, that from the nadir’s floor 
To the zenith’s top can soar. 

The soaring orbit of the muse exceeds that 
■journey’s length. 

Nor profane affect to hit 
Or compass that, by meddling wit. 

Which only the propitious mind 
Publishes when ’tis inclined. 

There are open hours 

When the God's will sallies free, 

And the dull idiot might see 
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The flowing fortunes of a thousand years* 
Sudden, at unawares, 

Self-moved, fly-to the doors, 

Nor sword of angels could reveal 
What they conceal 


IL—MERLIN. 

T HE rhyme of the poet 

Modulates the king’s affairs; 
Balance-loving Nature 
Made till things in pairs. 

To every foot its antipode; 

Each colour with its counter glowed; 

To every tone beat answering tones, 
Higher or graver; 

Flavour gladly blends with flavour; 

Leaf answers leaf upon the bough; 

And match the paired cotyledons. 

Hands to hands, and feet to feet, 
iff offe ioxfy- grooms amf offals; 

Eldest rite, two married sides 
In every mortal meet. 

Light’s far furnace shines. 

Smelting balls and bars, 

Forging double stars. 

Glittering twins and trines. 

The animals are sick with love, 

Lovesick wit h rhyme : 

Each with all propitious time 
Into chorus wove. 

Like the dancers’ ordered band. 
Thoughts come also hand in hand; 

In equal couples mated, 

Or else alternated; 

Adding by their mutual gage. 

One to other, hesdth and age. 

Solitary fancies go 
Short-lived wandering to and fro, 

Most like to bachelors, 

Or an ungiven maid. 

Not ancestors, 

With no posterity to make the lie afraid. 
Or keep truth un decayed. 
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Perfect-paired as ease’s wings, 
Justice is the rhyme of things; 
Trade and counting use 
The self-same tuneful muse; 

And Nemesis, 

Who with even matches odd, 

Who athwart sp;ice redresses 
The partial wrong, 

Pills the just period, 

And finishes the song. 

Subtle rhymes, with ruin rife. 
Murmur m the hous< of life, 

Sung by the Sisters as they spin ; 

In perfect time and measure they 
Build and unbuild our echoing clay, 
As the two twilights of the day 
Fold ub musie-drunkcn in. 


BACCHUS. 

B RING me wine, but wine which never grew 
In the belly of the grape’ 

Or grew on vine whose tap-roots, reaching through 
Under the Andes to the Cape, 

Suffered no savour of the earth to scape. 

Let its grapes the morn salute 
Prom a nocturnal root, 

Which f eelB the acrid juice 
Of Styx and Erebus ; 

And turns the woe of Night, 

By its own craft, to a more rich delight. 

We buy ashes for bread; 

We buy diluted wine; 

Give me of the true,— 

Whose ample leaves and tendrils curled 
Among the silver.liills of heaven, 

Draw evei lasting dew; 

Wine of wine, 

Blood of the world, 

Form of forma, and mould of statures, 

That I intoxicated, 

And by the draught assimilated, 

May float at pleasure through all natures; 
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The bird-language rightly spell, 

And that which roses say so well. 

Wine that is shed 

Like the torrents of the sun 

Up the horizon walls, 

Or like the Atlantic streams, which run 
When the South Sea cal la. 

Water and bread, 

Pood which needs no transmuting, 
Rainbow-flowering, wisdom-fruit mg 
Wine which is already man, 

Food which teach and reason can. 

Wine which Music is,— 

Music and nine are one,— 

That I, drinking this. 

Shall hear far Chaos talk with me; 

Kings unborn shall walk with me ; 

And the poor grass shall plot and plan 
What it will do when it is man. 

Quickened so, will I unlock 
Every crypt of every rock. 

I thank the joyful^uice 
For all I know,— 

Winds of remembering 
Of the ancient being blow, 

And seeming-solid walls of use 
Open and flow. 

Pour, Bacchus! tbc remembering wine; 
Retrieve the loss of me and mine! 

Vine for vine be antidote, 

And the grape requite the lotc! 

Haste to cure the old despair.— 

Reason in Nature's lotus drenched, 

The memory of ages quenched; 

Give them again to shine; 

Let wine repair what this undid; 

And where the infection slid, 

A dazzling memory revive ; 

Refresh the faded tints, 

Recut the aged prints, 

And write my old adventures with the pro 
Which on the first day drew, 

Upon the tablets blue, 

The dancing Pleiads and eternal men. 
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V IRTUE runs before tlie Muse, 
And defies her skill; 

She is rapt, and doth refuse 
To wait a painter’s will. 

Star-adoring, occupied. 

Virtue cannot Lend her 
Just to please a poet’s pride, 

To parade her splendour. 

The hard must he with good intent 
No more his, hut hers ; 

Must throw away hi, pen and paint. 
Kneel with worshippers. 

Then, perchance, a sunny ray 
From the heaven of tire, 

His 1< >flt tools may overpay, 

And better his desire. 


MEROPS. 

VTGHAT care I, so they stand the same,— 
Y\ Things of the heavenly mind,— 
How long the power to give them name 
Tarries yet behind ? 

Thus far to-day your favours reach, 

0 fair, appeasing presences! 

Ve taught my lips a single speech. 

And a thousand silem.es. 

Space grants beyond his fated load 
No inch to the god of da} ; 

And copious language still bestowed 
One word, no more, to say. 


THE HOUSE. 

T HERE is no architect 

Can build as the Muse can; 
She is skilful to select 
Materials for her plan; 
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‘ Slow and warily to choose 
Baiters' of immortal pine, 

Or cedar incorruptible, 

Worthy her design. 

She threads dark Alpine forests* 

Or valleys by the sea, 

In many lands, with painful steps, 
Ere she can find a tree. 

She ransacks mines and ledges, 

And quarries every rock, 

To hew the famous adamant 
For each eternal block. 

She lays her beams in music, 

In music every one, 

To the cadence of the whirling world 
Which dances round the sun ; 

That so they shall not he displaced 
By lapses or by wars, 

But, for the love of happy souls, 
Outlive the newest stars. 


SAADI. 

T REES in groves, 

Kine in droves. 

In ocean sport the scaly herds, 
Wedge-like cleave the air the birds, 

To northern lakes tly wind-borne duck* 
Browse the mountain sheep in flocks, 
Men consort in camp and town, 

But the poet dwells alone. 

God, who gave to him the lyre, 

Of all mortals the desire. 

For all breathing men’s behoof, 
Straightly charged him, ‘ Sit aloof 
Annexed a warning, poets say, 

To the bright premium.— 

Ever, when twain together play. 

Shall the harp be dumb. 

Many may come, 

But one shall sing ; 

Two touch the string, 

The harp is dumb. 
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Though there come a million, 

Wise Saadi dwells alone. 

Tet Saadi loved the race of men,— 

No churl, immured in cave or dim; 

In bower and hall 
He wants them all, 

Nor can dispense 

With Persia for his audience: 

They must give ear, 

Grow red with joy and white with fear; 
But he has no companion ; 

Come ten, or come a million. 

Good Saadi dwells alone. 

Be thou ware where Saadi dwells; 
Wisdom of the gods is he,— 

Entertain it reverently. 

Gladly round that golden lamp 
Sylvan deities encamp, 

And simple maids and noble youth 
Are welcome to the man of truth. 

Most welcome they who need him most, 
They feed the spring which they exhaust r 
For greater need 
Draws better deed: 

But, eritic. spare thy vanity. 

Nor show thy pompous parts. 

To vex with odious subtlety 
The eheerer of meu’s hearts. 

Sad-dyed Fakirs swiftly say 
Endless dirges to decay. 

Never in the blaze of light 
Lose the shudder of midnight; 

Pale at overflowing noon 

Hear wolves barking' at the moon; 

In the bower of dalliance s -ceet 
Hear the far Avenger’s feet; 

And shake befuiv thone awful Powers, 
Who in their pride forgive not ours. 

Thus the sad-eyed Fakirs preach : 

‘ Bard, when thee would Allah tea cl l, 

And lift thee to his holy mount. 

He sends thee from his bitter fount 
Wormwood,—saying, “ Go thy ways. 
Dr ink not the Malaga of praise. 
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But do the deed thy fellowB hate, 

And compromise thy peaceful state; 
Smite the white breasts which thee fed; 
Stuff sharp thorns beneath the head • 

Of them thou shouldst have comforted; 
For out of woe and out of crime 
Draws the heart a lore sublime.” ’ 

And yet it seemet.h not to me 
That the high gods love tragedy; 

For Saadi sat m the sup, 

And thanks was his contrition; 

For haircloth and for bloody whips, 

Had active hands and smiling lips; 

And yet his runes he rightly read, 

And to his folk his message sped. 
Sunshine in his heart transferred 
Lighted each transparent word. 

And well could honouring Persia learn 
What Saadi wished to say ; 

For Saadi’s niglitly stars did bum 
Brighter than Dsehami’s day. 

Whispered the Muse in Saadi's cot: 

‘ 0 gentle Saadi, listen not, 

Tempted by thy praise of wit, 

Or by thirst and appetite 
For the tidents not thine own, 

To sons of contradiction. 

Never, son of eastern morning, 

Follow falsehood, follow scorning. 
Denounce who will, who will deny, 

And pile the hills to scale the sky; 

Let tlieist, atheist, pantheist. 

Define and wrangle how they list, 

Fierce conserver, tierce destroyer,— 

Bat thou, joy-giver and enjoy or, 
Unknowing war, unknowing crime. 

Gentle Saadi, mind thy rhyme; 

Hec<l not what the brawlers say. 

Heed thou only S;ia<li’s lay. 

‘Let the great world bustle on 

With war and trade, with camp and town 

A thousand men shall dig and eat; 

At forge and furnace thousands sweat; 
And thousands sail the purple sea, 

And give or take the stroke of war, 

Or crowd the market and bazaar; 
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Oft stall war end, and peace Tetum, 

And cities rise where cities burn, 

Ere one man my hill shall climb, 

Who can turn the golden rhyme. 

Let them manage liow they may. 

Heed thou only Saadi’s lay. 

Seek the living among the dead,— 

Man in man is imprisoned; 

Barefooted Dervish is not poor, 

If fate unlock his bosom’s door, 

So that what his eye hath seen 
His tongue can paint as bright, as keen; 
And what his tender heart hath felt 
With equal tire thy heart shall melt. 

For, whom the Muses smile upon, 

And touch with soft persuasion, 

His words like a storm-wind can bring 
Terror and beauty on their wing ; 

In his every syllable 
Lurketh nature veritable; 

And though speak in midnight dark,— 
In heaven no star, <>u earth no spark,— 

Tet before the listener’s eye 
Swims the world in ecstasy. 

The forest waves, the morning breaks. 

The pastures sleep, ripple the lakes, 

Leaves twinkle, flowers like persons he, 
And life pulsates in rock or tree, 

Saadi, so far thy words shall reach : 

Suns rise and set in Saadi’s speech ! ’ 

And thus to Saadi said the Muse: 

‘ Eat thou the bread which men refuse; 
Flee from the goods which from thee flee, 
Seek nothing,—Fortune seekoth thee. 

Nor mount, nor dive; ail good things keep 
The midway of the eternal deep. 

Wish not to fill the isles with eyes 
To fetch thee birds of paradise- 
On thine orchard's edge belong 
AH the brags of plume and song; 

Wise Ali’s sunbright sayings pass 
For proverbs in the market-place; 
Through mountains bored by regal art, 
Toil whistles as he drives his cart. 

Nor scour the seas, nor sift mankind, 

A pout or a friend to find; 
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Behold, he watches at the door 1 
Behold his shadow on the floor! 

Open innumerable doors 
The heaven where unveiled Allah po\m» 
The flood of truth, the flood of good, 
The Seraph’s and the Cherub’s food : 
Those doors are men: the Pariah hijjd 
Admits thee to the perfect Mind. 

Seek not beyond thy cottage wall 
Redeemers that can yield thee all: 
While thou sitteat at thy door 
On the desert’s yellow floor, 

Listening to the gray-haired crones. 
Foolish gossips, ancient drones, 

Saadi, see ! they rise in stature 
To the height of mighty Nature, 

And the secret stands revealed 
Fraudulent Time in vain concealed,—* 
That blessed gods in servile masks 
Plied for thee thy household tasks.’ 


HOLIDAYS. 

F ROM fall to spring the russet acorn, 
Fruit beloved of maid and boy, 
Lent itself beneath the forest, 

To be the children’s toy. 

Pluck it now ! In vain,—thou canet not • 
Its root has pierced yon shady mounci 
Tot no longer—it has duties; 

It is anchored in the ground. 

Year by year the rose-lipped maiden, 
Playfellow of young and old, 

Was frolic sunshine, dear to all men, 
More dear to one than mines of gold. 

Whither went the lovely hodden P 
Disappeared in blessed wife; 

Servant to a wooden cradle, 

Living in a baby’s life. 

Still thou playest;—short vacation 
Fate grants each to stand aside; 

•Now must thou be man and artist,— 

Tie the turning of the tide. 
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T HE sinful painter drapes Lis goddess warm. 
Because slie still is naked, being dressed: 
The godlike sculptor will not so deform 
Beauty, which limbs and flesh enough invest. 


FROM THE PERSIAN OF HAFIZ. 


The poems of Hafiz are held by the 1\ isians to be allegoric anq mysti¬ 
cal. His German editor, Von Hummer, remarks on the ftillowina 
poem, that, ‘though in appearance anacreontic, it may he r e garded 
as one of the best of those eorupod Lions which earned for Ifafiz tin 
honourable title of “ Tongue ot the Secret.” ’ 


B UTLER, fetch the ruby wine 

Which with sudden greatness fills us; 
Pour for me, who in my spirit 
Fail in courage and performance 
Bring this philosophic stone. 

Karim’s treasure, Noah’s age; 

Haste, that by thy means I open 
All the doors of luck and life. 

Bring tome the liquid fire 
Zoroaster sought in dust • 

To Hafiz, revelling, ’tin allowed 
To pray to Matter and to Fire. 

Bring the wine of Janmehid’s glass. 

Which glowed, ere time was, in the Ncant; 
Bring it me, that through its force* 

I, as Jamsehid, see through worlds. 

Wisely said the Kumar Jamsehid, 

‘The world’s not worth a barleycorn :’ 

Let flute and lyre lordly speak ; 

Lees of wine outvalue crowns. 

Bring me, boy, the veiled beauty. 

Who in ill-famed houses sits : 

Bring her forth; my honest name 
Freely barter I for wine. 

Bring me, boy, the fire-water;— 

Drinks the lion, the woods burn; 

Give it me, that I storm heaven. 

And tear the net from the archwolf 
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Wine wherewith the Houris teach 
Souls the ways of paradise! 

On the living coals I'll set it. 

And therewith my brain perfume. 

Bring me wine, through whose effulgence 
Jam and Chosroes yielded light; 

Wine, that to the flute I sing 
Where is Jam, and where is Kausa. 

Bring the blessing of old times,— 

Bless the old, departed shahs! 

Bring me wine which spendeth lordship, 
Wine whose pureness searcheth hearts; 
Bring it me, the shah of hearts! 

Give me wine to wash me (dean 
Of the weather-stains of cares, 

See the countenance of luck. 

Whilst I dwell in spirit-gardens, 
Wherefore stand I shackled hqre P 
Lo, this mirror shows me all! 

Drunk, I speak of purity. 

Beggar, I of lordsltip speak; 

When Hafiz in his revel sings, 

Shouteth Sohra in her sphere. 

Fear the changes of a day: 

Bring wine tflnoh increases life. 

Since the world is ;dl untrue. 

Let the trumpets thee remind 
How the crown of Kohad vanished. 

Be not certain of the world,— 

’Twill not spare to shed thy blood. 
Desperate of the world’s affair 
Came^I running to the wine-house. 

Bring me wine which ruuketh glad. 

That. I may my steed bestride. 

Through the course career with Rustem,— 
Gallop to my heart’s content; 

That I reason quite expunge, 

And pla71 1 banners on the worlds. 

Let us make our glassies kiss; 

Let us quench the sorrow-cinders. 

To-day let us drink together; 

Now and then will never agree. 

Whoso has arranged a banquet 
Is with gl.nl mind satisfied, 

’Scaping from the snares of Dews. 
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Woe for youth! ’tis gone in the wind: 
Happy he who spent it well! 

Bring wine, that I overapring 
Both worlds at a single leap. 

Stole, at dawn, from glowing spheiOs 
Call of Houris'to my sense:— 

‘ O lovely bird, delicious soul, 

Spread thy pinions, break thy cage; 

Sit on the roof of seven domes, 

Where the spirits take their rest,’ 

In the time of Bisurdsehimihr. 
Menutscheher’s beauty shined. 

On the beaker ■ >t Nushirvan, 

Wrote they once in elder times, 

* Hear the counsel; i< urn from us 
Sample of the course of things: 

The earth—it is a plane of sorrow, 

Scanty joys are here below; 

Who has nothing has no sorrow.’ 

Where is Jam, and where his cup ? 
Solomon and his ui’rror, where? 

Which of the wise masters knows 
WWcVt U\\w K',\\vs- ml Iwyw <s£.yA®1? 

When those heroes left this world. 

They left nothing but their names. 

Bind thv heart not to the earth; 

When tbou goesf, c • me not back; 

Fools spend on the world their hearts,— 
League with it is feud with heaven: 
Never gives it what thou wibhest. 

A cup of wine imparts the sight 
Of the five heaven-domes with nine stepe 
Whoso can himself renounce 
Without support shall walk thereon ;— 
Who discreet is, is not wise. 

Give me. boy, the Kaisar cup. 

Which rejoices heart and .soul. 

Under wine and under cup 
Signify we purest love 
Youth like lightning disappears; 

Life goes by us as the wind. 

Leave the dwelling with six doors. 

And the serpent with nine heads; 

Life and silver spend diou freely 
If thou honoureat the soul. 
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Haste into the other life; 

All is vain save God alone. 

Give me, boy, this toy of Dfflmonfl; 
When the cup of Jam was lost. 

Him availed the -world no.more. 
Fetch the wineglass made of iec; 
Wake the torpid heart wsth wine. 
Every clod of loam beneath us 
Is a skull of Alexander; 

Oceans are the blood of princes; 
Desert sands the dust of beauties. 
More than one Darius was there 
Who the whole world overcame; 
But, since these gave up the ghost, 
Thinkest thou they never were ? 

Boy, go from me to the Shah; 

Say to him, * Shah, crowned as Jam, 
Win thou first the poor man’s heart. 
Then the glass; so know the world. 
Empty sorrows from the earth 
Const thou drive away with wine. 
Now in thy throne’s recent beauty. 
In the flowing tide of power, 

Moon of fortune, mighty king, 
Whose tiara sheddeth lustre. 

Peace secure to fish and fowl, 

Heart and eye-sparkle to saints 
Shoreless is the sea of praise; 

I content me with a prayer;— 

From Nisami’s lyric page. 

Fairest ornament of speech, 

Here a verse will I recite. 

Terse more beautiful than pearls. 

“ More kingdoms wait tby diadem 
Tlian are known to thee by name; 
Thee may sovereign Destiny 
Lead to victory day by day !” * 


GHA8ELLE: 


FEOM THE PEBSIAN OK HAFIZ. 

O F Paradise, O hermit wise. 

Let us renounce the thought; 
Of old therein our names of sin 
Allah recorded not. 
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Who dear to God on earthly sod 
No corn-grain plants, 

The same is glad that life is had, 

Though com he wants. 

O just faltir, with brow austere, 

Forbid me not the vine, 

On the first day, poor Hafiz’ clay 
Was kneaded up wit h wine. 

Thv mind the mosque and cool kiosk. 

Spare fast and orisons, 

Mine me allows the drmking-house, 

And sweet chase of the nuns. 

He is no dervise. Heaven slights his service. 
Who shall refuse 

There in the banquet to pawn his blanket 
For Schiraz’ juu e. 

Who his friend’s shut or hem of hib shirt 
Shall spare to pledge. 

To him Eden’s bliss and angel's kiss 
Shall want their edge. 

Up 1 Hafiz, grace fiom high God’s fa<e 
Hearns on thee pure, 

Shv thou not hell, and trust thou well, 
Heaven is secuie 


XEX< >P HANES. 

B T fate, not option, tiugal Nature gave 
One scent to by sou and to wall-flower. 

One sound to pine-gruus md t<- waterfalls. 

One asjiect to the de~t rt and the lake. 

It was her stem nei essity all things 
Are of one pattern m.idt , bird, beast, and flower, 
Song, picture, form, spat e, thought, and i liar actor. 
Deceive us, seeming i" be many things. 

And are but one. lb held i.ir off. they part 
As God and dev il, bring them to the mind, 

They dull its edge with their monotony. 

To know one element ovplort another. 

And in thj second i eappears the first. 

The specious panorama of a year 
But multiplies the image of a day.— 

A belt of mirrors round a taper’s flame; 

And universal Natuie, through her vast 
And crowded whole, an infinite paroquet, 

JRepeats one note. 

vou i. 2 x 
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THE DAY’S RATION. 

WHEN I was bom, 

From all the seas of strength Fate filled a chalioe. 
Saying, * This be thy portion, child ; this chalice, 
Less than a lily’s, thou shalt daily draw 
From my great arteries, nor less, nor more.’ 

All substances the cunning chemist Time 
Melts down into that liquor of my life,— 

Friends, foes, toys, fortunes, beauty, and disgust. 
And whether i am angry or content. 

Indebted or insulted, loved or hurt., 

All he distils into sidereal wine 

And brims my little cup ; heedless, alas! 

Of all he sheds how little it will hold. 

How much runs over on the desert sands. 

If a new Muse draw me with splendid ray. 

And I uplift myself into its heaven, 

The needs qf the first sight absorb my blood. 

And all the following hours of the day 
Drag a ridiculous age. 

To-day, when friends approach, and every hour 
Brings hook, or star-bright scroll of genius. 

The little cup will hold not a bead more, 

And all the costly liquor runs to waste; 

Nor gives the jealous lord one diamond drop 
So to be husbanded for poorer days. 

Why need I volumes, if ono word suffice F 
"Why need I galleries, when a pupil’s draught 
After the master’s sketch fills and o’erfills 
My apprehension ? why seek Italy, 

"Who cannot circumnavigate the sea 
Of thoughts and things at home, but still adjourn 
The nearest matters for a thousand days P 


BLIGHT. 

GIVE me truths; 

For I am weary of the surfaces, 

And die of inanition. If I knew 
Only the herbs and simples of the wood, 

Rue, cinquefoil, gill, vervain, and agrimony, 
Blue-vetch, and trillium, hawkweed, sassafras, 



Miiiweeds, and murky brakes, quaint pipes, and sundew 
And rare and virtuous roots, which in these woods 
Draw untold juices from the common earth, 

Untold, unknown, and 1 could surely smell’ 

Their fragrance, and their chemistry apply 
By sweet affinities to human flesh, 

Driving the foe and stahli.shing the friend,— 

O, that were much, and I could be a part 
Of the round day, related to the sun 
And planted world, and full executor 
Of their imperfect functions. 

But these young scholars, who invade our hills, 

Bold as the engineer who fells the wood. 

And travelling often in the cut he makes. 

Love not the flower they pluck . nd know ,t not, 

And all their botany is Latin names. 

The old men studied magic in the flowers. 

And human fortunes in astronomy, 

And an omnipotence in ihemistry. 

Preferring things to names, for these were men, 

Were Unitarians of the united world. 

And, wheresoever their dear cjc-bcams fell. 

They caught the footsteps of the Sami:. Our eyes 
Are armed, hut we are strangers to the star-., 

And strangers to the mystic be,i«t and bird. 

And strangers to the plant ami to the mine. 

The injured elements say, ‘Not in us,' 

Atul night and day. ocean amt continent. 

Fire, plant, and mineral say, ‘ Not in us.’ 

And haughtily return ns stare for stare. 

For we invade them impiously for gain, 

We devastate them unreligioiwly. 

And coldly ask their pottage, not their love. 

Therefore they shove us from them, yield to ns 
Only wh.it to our griping t iil is due; 

But the sweet affluence of hue and song. 

The rich results of the divine consents 
Of man and earth, of world beloved ...id lover. 

The nectar and ambrosia are withheld - 

And in the midst of spoils and slaves, we thieves 

And pirates of the universe, shut out 

Daily to a more thin and outward rind, 

Turn pale and starve. Therefore, to our sick eves, 

The stunted trees look sick, the summer short, 

Clouds shade the sun, which will not tan our hay, 

Aud nothing thrives to reach its natural term, 

And life, shorn of its venerable length. 
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Even at its greatest space 1 b a defoat, 

And dies in. anger that it was a dupe; 

And, in its highest noon and wantonness. 

Is early frugal, like a beggar’s child; 

Even in the hot pursuit of the best aims 
And prizes of ambition, checks its hand, 

Like Alpine cataracts frozen as they leaped. 

Chilled with a miserly comparison 

Of the toy’s purchase with the length of life. 


MUSKETAQE ID. 

B ECAUSE I was content with these poor fields. 

Low, open meads, slender and sluggish streams, 
And found a home in haunts which cithers scorned. 
The partial wood-gods overpaid my love. 

And granted me the freedom of their state, 

And m their secret senate have prevailed 
With the dear, dangerous lords that rule our life. 
Made moon and planets parties to their bond. 

And through my rock-like, solitary wont 
Shot million rays of thought aud tenderness. 

For me, in showers, in sweeping showers, the spring 
Visits the valley ;—break away the clouds,— 

I bathe in the morn's soft and silvered air, 

And loiter willing bv yon loitering stream. 

Sparrows far off, and nearer, April's bird, 
Blue-coated,—flying before from tree to tree. 
Courageous, sing a delicate overture 
To lead the tardy concert of the year. 

Onward and nearer rides the sun of May; 

And wide around, the marriage of the plants 
Is sweetly solemnized. Then flow's amain 
The surge of summer’s beauty; dell and crag. 

Hollow and lake, hill-side, and pine arcade. 

Are touched with geuius. Yonder ragged cliff 
Has thousand faces in a thousand hours. 

Beneath low lulls, in the broad interval 
Through which at will our Indian rivulet 
Winds mindful still of saunup and of squaw, 

Whose pipe and arrow oft the plough unbimes. 

Here in pine houses built of new fallen trees, 
Supplamtera of the tribe, the farmers dwell. 

Traveller, to thee, perchance, a tedious road. 
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Or, it may be, a picture, to these men, 

The landscape is an armoury of power's, 

Which, one by one, they know to draw and use 
They harness hoast, bird, insect, to their work •" 
They prove the virtues of ea . j, bed ot io< k, 

And, uke the chemist mid lus loaded iars, 

Draw from each stratum its adapted use ' 

To drug their crops or weapon their arts withal. 
They turn the frost upon their diemn heap, 

They set the wind to winnow puKe and <n am, 
They thank the spring-)},,,,,! h,r it s fertile -lane. 
And, on cheap summit-lev.Is ot tin snow. 

Slide with the sledge to mau es-uble woods 
O’er meadows bottom), ss. bn. }<ar by year, 

Tliey tight the elements with . i n ,nts, 

(That one would say meadow and forest waited, 
Transmuted in these in. n to rule their like , 

And by the order m the held disclose 
The order regnant m the yeoman's brain. 

What these strong nusteis mote at large m miles, 
1 followed in small copy m my aeie . 

For there's no rood has n ,t a star above it, 

The cordial quality of peai or plum 

Ascends as gladly in a single tree 

Ab in broad oreli.nds its.mant with bees, 

And every atom poise-, f.n its. If, 

And for tbe who]. The g, utle deities 
Showed me (lie hue of .ol.nii'- ,,nd of sounds. 

The innumerable tenements <>1 bo.mty. 

The miraile of genet itive i,,ue 
Far-reaching corn olds of a-fr moiay 
Felt m the plants, and in tin j>un< uml birds, 
Better, the linked pm]*>-,,• ot the whole, 

And, chiefest prize, foiuia I true bbeity 
In the glad home jilaiu-de.dmg nature gave 
The polite found me imp .hte, tin gnat 
Would mortify me, but m vain, bn still 
I am a wallow of tbe wiMeuicss, 

Loving the wind that bent iir All my hu—a 
My garden spu.le can Inal. A woodland walk. 

A quest of river-grapes. a mm king thrush, 

A wild rose, or rmk-lovuig culiynbine, 

Salve my worst wounds. 

For thus the wood-gods muriumed m my ear 
‘ Dost love our manners ? Canst thou sdent lie ? 
Oanst thou, thy pride forgot, like nature pass 
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Into the winter night’s extinguished mood P 
Canst thou shine now, then darkle, 

And being latent feel thyself no less P 

As, when the all-worshipped moon attracts the f ye, 

The river, hill, stems, foliage, are obscure, 

Yet envies none, none are unenviable.’ 


DIRGE. 


K NOWS ne who tills this lonely field. 
To reap its scanty com. 

What mystic fruit his acres yield 
At midnight and at mom P 

In the long sunny afternoon. 

The plain was full of ghosts; 

I wandered up, I wandered down, 

Beset by pensive hosts. 

The winding Concord gleamed below. 
Pouring as wide a flood 
As when mr brothers, long ,'ign, 

Came with me to the wood. 

But they are gone-—the holy ones 
Who trod with me this lovely vide , 

The strong, star-bright companions 
Are silent, low, and pale. 

My good, my noble, in their prime, 

Who made this world the feast it wa*. 
Who learned with me the lore of tune, 
Who loved this dwelling-place! 

They took this valley for their toy, 

They played with it in every mood ; 

A cell for piayer, a hall for joy— 

They treated nature as they would. 

They coloured the horizon round ; 

.Stars flamed and faded as they hade; 
All echoes hearkened for their sound— 
They made the woodlands glad or mad. 

I touch this flower of silken leaf, 

Which once our childhood knew; 

Its soft leaves wound me with a grief 
Whose balsam never grew. 
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Hearken to yon pine-warbler 
Singing aloft in the tree! 

Bearest thou, 0 traveller, 

Wiat he singeth to me ? 

Not unless God made sharp thine tar 
With sorrow such as mine. 

Out of that deli.-ate lay could'sl thou 
Its heavy tale divine. 

* Go, lonely man.’ it saith ; 

‘ They loved thee from their birth ; 

Their hands were pure, and pure their faith.— 
There are no such hearts on earth. 

* Ye drew one mother’" milk, 

One chamber held te all; 

A very tender history 

Did in your childhood fall. 

* Ye cannot unlock your heart. 

The key is gone with them; 

The silent organ loudest chants 
The master’s retiuiem.’ 


THRENODY. 

rpHE South-wind brings 
X Life, sunshine, and desire. 

And on every mount and meadow 
Breathes aromatic fire. 

But over the dead he has" no power, 

The lost, the lost, le‘ cannot restore; 

And. looking out the lulls. I nmum 
The darling who shall not return. 

I see my empty house, 

I see my trees repair their boughs : 

And he die wondrous child, 

Whose silver warble wild 
Outvalued every pulsing sound 
Within the air’s cerulean round— 

The hyacinthine boy, for whom 
Morn well might break and April bloom— 
The gracious bov, who did adorn 
The world whereiuto he was bom, 
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And by his countenance repay 
The favour of the loving Day— 

Has disappeared from the Dev’s eye; 

Far and wide slie cannot find him; 

My hopes pursue, they cannot bind him. 
Returned this day, the south wind searches, 

And finds the young pines and budding birches; 
But finds not the budding man; 

Nature, who lost, cannot reunite him; 

Fate let him fall, Fate can’t retake liim ; 

Nature, Fate, men, him seek in vain. 

And whither now. my truant wise and sweet, 

O, whither tend thy feet ? 

1 had the right, few days ago. 

Thy steps to watch, thy place to know; 

How have I forfeited the right? 

Hast thou forgot me in a pew delight P 
I hearken for thy household cheer, 

O eloquent child! 

Whose voice, an equal messenger. 

Conveyed thy meaning mild. 

What though ttie pains and joys 
Wkereof it sp< >ke were toys 
Fitting his age and ken, 

Yet fairest dames and bearded men, 

W r ho heard the sweet request, 

So gentle, wise, and grave, 

Bended with joy to his Indiest, 

And let the world's affairs go by, 

Awhile to share his cordial game, 

Or mend his wicker waggon-frame, 

Still plotting how their hungry ear 
That winsome voice again might hear ; 

For his lips could well pronounce 
Words that were persuasions. 

Gentlest guardians marked serene 
His early hope, his liberal mien : 

Took counsel from his guiding eyes 
To make this wisdom earthly wise. 

Ah, vainly do these eyes recall 
The school-march, each day's festival. 

When every mom my bosom glowed 
To watch the convoy on the road; 

The babe in willow waggon closed, 

With rolling eyes and face composed; 
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With children forward and behind, 

Like Cupids studiously inclined ; 

And he the chieftain paced beside. 

The centre of the tn».,p allied, 

With sunny face of sweet repose, 

To guard the halve from fancied foes. 

The little captain innocent 
Took the eye with him as he went; 

Eac h village senior paused to scan 
And speak the lovely caravan. 

From the window I look out 
To mark thy beautiful parade. 

Stately marching in cap and coat 
To some tune by iairics played;— 

A music beard by tliee ; 1 >i.e 
To works as noble led tliee on. 

Now Love and Pride, alas 1 in vain, 

Up and down their glances strain. 

The painted sled stands where it stood 
The kennel by the corded wood; 

The gathered sticks to stanch the wall 
Of the snow-tower, when snow should fall; 
The ominous hole he dug in the sand. 

And childhood’s castles built or planned; 

His daily haunts I well discern,— 

The poultry-yard, the shed, the barn,— 

And every inch of garden ground 
Paced by the blessed feet around. 

From the roadside to the brook 
Whereinto he loved to look. 

Step the meek birds where erst they ranged ; 
The wintry garden lies unchanged; 

The brook iuto the stream runs on ; 

But. the deep-eyed hi y is gone. 

On that shade! day. 

Dark with more clouds than tempests are, 
When thou didst yield thy innocent breath 
In birdlike hearings unto death. 

Night came, and Nature had not thee, 

I said. ‘ We are mates in misery.' 

The morrow dawned with needless glow. 
Each snowbird chirped, each fowl must crow; 
Each trtnnper started ; but the feet 
Of the most beautiful and sweet 
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Of human youth had left the hill 
And garden,—they were bound and still. 
There’s not a sparrow or a wren. 

There’s not a blade of autumn grain, 

Which the four seasons do not tend, 

, And tides of life and increase loud; 

And every chick of every bird. 

And weed and rock-moss is preferred. 

O ostrich-like forgetfulness! 

O loss of larger in the less! 

Was there no star that could be sent, 

No watcher in the firmament. 

No angel from the countless host 
That loiters round the crystal coast, 

Could stoop to heal that only child, 

Nature’s sweet marvel undefUed. 

And keep the blossom of the earth, 

Which all her harvests were not worth ? 

Not mine,—I never called.thee mine, 

But Nature's heir,—if I repine. 

And seeing rashly torn and moved 
Not what I made, but what 1 loved. 

Grow early old with grief that thou 
Must to the wastes of Nature go,— 

’Tis because a general hope 

Was quenched, and all must doubt and grope 

For flattering planets seemed to say 

This child should ills of ages stay. 

By wondrous tongue, and guided pen, 

Bring the flown Muses back to men. 
Pcrohanee not he but Nature ailed. 

The world and not the infant failed. 

It was not ripe yet to sustain 
A genius of so fine a strain, 

Who gazed upon the sun and moon 
As if he came unto his own. 

And, pregnant with his grander thought, 
Brought the old order into doubt. 

His beauty once their beauty t riod ; 

They could not feed him. and he died. 

And wandered backward as in scorn. 

To wait an icon to be horn. 

Ill day which made this beauty wsiste,. 

Plight broken, this high face defaced l 
Some went and came altout the dead; 

And some in books of solace read; 
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Some to their friends the tidings say; 

Some went to write, some went to pray ; 
One tarried here, there hurried one; 

But their heart abode with none. 

Covetous death bereaved us all, 

To aggrandize one funeral. 

The eager fate which carried thee 
Took the largest part of me: 

For this losing is true dying; 

This is lordly man’s down-lying, 

This his slow but sure reclining, 

Star by star his world resigning. 

O child of paradise. 

Boy who made dear hi father’s home. 

In whose deep eyes 

Men read the welfare of the times to .me, 
I am too much bereft. 

The world dishonoured thou hast left. 

O truth's and nature’s costly lie! 

O trusted broken prophecy ! 

O richest fortune sourly crossed! 

Bom for the future, to the future lost! 

The deep Heart answered, ‘ Weepest thou F 
Worthier cattle for passion wild 
If l had not taken the child. 

And deemest thou as those who pore, 

With aged eyes, short wav before.— 
Think’st Beauty vanished from the Coast 
Of matter, und thv darling lost ? 

Taught he not thee—(he man of ehl, 

Wh ose eyes within Ins eyes beheld 
Heaven’s numerous hierarchy span 
The mystic gulf from (rod to man ? 

To he alone wilt thou begin 
When worlds of lovers hem thee in ? 
To-morrow, when the masks 'hall fall 
That dizen Nature’s carnival. 

The pure shall see 1>> their own will. 
Which overflowing Love sluiU till, 

'Tin not within the fone of fate 
The fate-conjoined to separate. 

But thou, my votary, weepest thou? 

I gave thee sight—where is it now ? 

I taught thy heart beyond the reach 
Of ritual, bible, or of speech ; 
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Wrote in thy mind's transparent table,' 

As far as the incommunicable; 

Taught thee each private sign to raise. 

Lit by the supersolar blaze. 

Past utterance, and past belief. 

And past the blasphemy of grief, 

The mysteries of Nature's heart j 
And though no Muse can those impart. 
Throb thine with Nature’s throbbing breast, 
And all is clear from east to west. 

■ I came to tlice as to a friend; 

Dearest, to thee I did not send 
Tutors, but a joyful eye, 

Innocence that matched the shy, 

Lovely lochs, a form of wonder, 

Laughter rich as woodland thunder. 

That thou mightVt entertain apart 
The richest flowering of all art: 

And, as the great all-loving Day 
Through smallest chambers takes its way, 
That thou might'st break tby daily bread 
With prophet, saviour, and head ; 

That thou might'st cherish for thine own 
The riches of sweet Mary’s Son, 

Boy-Rabbi, Israel's paragon. 

And t bought est thou such guest 
AVoukl in thy hall take up his rest ? 

Would rushing life forget her laws, 

Fate’s glowing revolution pause ? 

High omens ask diviner guess ; 

Not to he conned to tedioimness. 

And know my higher gifts unbind 
The zone that girds the incarnate mind. 
When the scanty shores are full 
With Thought’s perilous, whirling pool; 
When frail Nature can no more, 

Then the Spirit strikes the hour: 

My servant Death, with solving rite. 

Pours finite into infinite. 

‘ Wilt thou freeze love's tidal flow. 

Whose streams through nature circling go? 
Nail the wild star to its 1 rack 
On the half-climbed zodiac ? 

Light is light, which radiates. 

Blood is blood which circulates. 

Life ie life which generates. 
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And many-seeming life is one,_ 

Wilt thou transfix and make it none P 
Its onward force too staikly pent 
In figure, hone, and lineament? 

Wilt thou, uncalled, mu liogate, 

Talker! the unreplymg bate? 

Nor see the genius of the whole 
Ascendant in the pm ate sold, 

Beckon it when to go and come. 
Self-announced its hour of doom ? 

Fair the soul’s res css and shrine. 
Magic-built to last a season; 

Masterpiece of hne benign, 

Fairer that expansile ie isoa 
Whose omen ’tis, and '-i j . 

Wilt thou not ope thi hi art to know 
What rainbow s t<> u h. .ind suiifiots sh >w ? 
Verdict whuh ae< mutilates 
From lengthening s< toll ,,1 human fates, 
Voice of earth to earth returned, 

Prayers of saints that mly burned,— 
Saying, What is nt. 

Ax God lii<i s pot notmiif, 

Hearts on dust h< ai /s’ louts remain; 
Hcart’t. Ion will mat thet o,join 
Revere the Maker, fete h thine eye 

to his style, and manners of the skv. 
Not of adamant and <r dd 
Built lie heaven stark and cold ; 

No, but a mst of (tending reeds. 
Flowering grass, and so-nted needs, 

Or like a traveller's Hoeing 
Or bow al»o\e the tempest bent, 

Built of tears and sac to 1 flames. 

And virtue reaching to its aims 
Built of furtlieram t and pursuing. 

Not, of spent deeds but <>f doing. 

Silent rushes the swiff Lord 
Through ruined systems still restored, 
Broadsowing. Weak and mid to bless, 
Plants with worlds the wilderness. 
Waters with tears of am lent sorrow 
Apples of Eden ripe to-morrow. 

House and tenant g>> to ground. 

L( st in God, in Godhead found.’ 
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POEMS 


HYMN: 

SUNG AT TELE COMPLETION OP THE CONCORD MONUMENT, 
April 19tli, 1836. 

B Y tlie rude bridge that arched the flood. 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled. 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard round the world. 

The foe long since in silence slept; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 

And Time the ruined bridge has swept 

Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 

On this green bank, by this soft stream, 

We set to-day a vntn e stone ; 

That memory may their deed redeem, 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 

Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free. 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 


END OP VOL. I. 
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Addison’* Works With the Note* | 
s' tflahup He an. inocb edllltonal mutter, | 
and upwards of loo Oupnbllebod Letter*. 
P/iimT by H. 0 Bora. Portrait and 8 
Kntrramno* <m .Steel In 8 sola. 

Albert’* Tragedies, including those 

pi TiUshol poKthnmou*dy. TmnnUted Into , 
tumtiidi Verse, *nd edited w*th Notes end ’ 
hitxalaotioa by Knoaa A. Uowsihq, C.B. 

» .ole 

Bacon’* Essay*, Apophthegms, ‘Wis¬ 
dom of the Aoclenie, New Atlantis, sod ! 
Henry VII.. with Introduction sad Nates. I 
Portrait. 

Ballads and songs of the Peasantry 

of bnfcUmt Edit rA by Hohbkt Dkll. * 

Beaumont and Fletcher, a popular 
Nwlwctloa from. By Lcrae Hmrr. 
Beckmann’* History of Inveations, 
Discoveries, snd Origin*. Kensed and 
en tented. Portrait* la * .oh. 

Bremer's dtiss) Wsrta. Translated by 
JfteJtr Howrrr Portrait. In 4 vols 
VoL 1. Tbs Neighbour* end other I sles. 
Vul, X The PTtwwlent'i Daughter. 

VoL a. The Homo, sod Strife and Pesos 
VoL A A Wary. the H-FsmUy.Ac. 

British Poets, from Hilton to Kirks 

Whits. Cabinet Edition la 4 role. 

Browne's (Sir Thomas) Works. 

Edited by bison Wjuuh. in 3 vola. 
Burke's Works In is Volumes. 

VjL i. Vindication of Nstorsl Society. 
On the hnbtuue snd Hesntltul, end 
Political Miscellanies. 

VoL X French ttevotaUou, Sc. 

VoL 3. Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whlge; the Cathode Claims. Ac. 
VoL A Os the Affaire ot India and 
Gherge cgstrs) Warren Hminy. 

Vol & iVocloeioo of Charge against 
HasUhk* ; on > Begjdde Peace. As. 

V eL A M i s c ella ne ous 8 coech«s , Ac 
With t Genera) ladas. 


barite's Speeches on Warren Hast¬ 
ing* , and better*. With lndea In a role, 
(turmlns .oia 1 and » or the works). 

-Ufa. tty Prior New snd 

v / 1 |l<r»n F’nwewrtf 

Burns, Lockhart's Life of. 
flutter's (Bp.) Analogy of Religion, 

*r»rf switdoob, »itb Not#* Portrait 

Cumoens’ Luidsd, Mickle't TransU- 

lion. Edited by E. IL Hnnoiis. 

Cary’s Translation of Dante'* Has- 
v*o. Hull. «nd Purgatory Copyri^hi 
edition LpIiih tb© only ©u© cxmtAinitu/ 
C*ry> laat oonvetione and addition*. 
Car&fu (The) ef Maddaloni: and 
Naples ond©r Spantah Dominion. Tran• 
lita) from 'h* German o* Alfred <1# 
E*nn>nnL 

Carrel’s Counter Revolution In Kng- 
Ur>d Kox'* Hituory and Lonadal* # 
Memoir of Uoiw LL POrtrtuf 

Cellini (Benvenuto), Kemolrv of 

Translated by ttnenoa Portrait 

Cerrantoo’ Galatea. TranaUtrd by 

*+ORlX)N Gtll 

-■— Exemplary Novels. Trans- 

laU-d f>t»m the by W K KhL/.r 

- Don Quixote de la Mancha, 

2 voW. 

Chauoer * Works. Edited by Robert 
Bkll. New Edition. improvvd. With 
IninjdtacMon by W. W. Surat 4 voln. 

Clawic Tales, cod Dun id t* II 1 

Vicar of AN Gulliver's Travels, and 

SeutiuieiiUl JoUiuej 

Coleridge's (8. T.) Friend. A Series of 
Essays on Morula Polltha, sod Religion 

- <i. t.) Biographia Litex- 

srlA *tid two I.»y Sermoos 
Commines. ( See I'hilxp de Commines.') 
Condt’i Dominion of the Arab* in 
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Spun. Traniktod by Vra. Voet*t. In 
3 voi*. 

Cow par 1 * Complect Work*. Eiited, 
with Memoir of this Atttbor. by Sopthxt 
JUuttraud MJitk so jengwAngt In 8 vol* 

Vo Is. I to 4. Memoir and Correspou lence. 
Vok. 6 and 6. Poetical Worn ^UUtt. 
VoL 1. Hotner't Iliad PUu*. , 

VoL fiL Hmner'a ')riy*i»y fiat# , 

Coze*s Memoir* of the Duke of 1 

Marlborough. Pmtrmiu. In 3 volt. 

' * f » An Atima of the plan* of Marlburotigh'B 
ounpaurn*.«to, lot. 6d / 

_ HUtory of th* Eoqm of I 

Anitrli Portrait!. In 4 roll. 
Cunningham's Live* of Eminent 
British I’.mirr. Sew Edition oy Mrs 
Hkatok. 3 mis. 

Defoe’* Work*. Edited bp Sir Walteb , 

Soryrr In 1 roll. 

De Lolme on the Constitution of Eng¬ 

land Mnol with Sates, by Jon 

M-lOOBBOUS- 

Kmenan’i Work*. 2 vois. 

goiter's (John; Life and Correspond¬ 

ence. Edited by J.B. Kruno. In 3 mu, 

-Lecture* at Broadme&d 

Chspel Edited by J. E. Kruno. In 


Goethe’s Work?—continued 

yoLfi. ^uiivorattUi/ua wun AcRormann 

and Sort*. Translated by Johb 
O xKWFojtn. 

Vol. 7, Poems and Ballads, Including 
Henn«nn *i»d Dorothea, Translate* 
by E. A Bcwhinq, C.B 
Vol. 8 Go 12 von Bcrlichlogen, Tor¬ 
quato I ds-io. Egtuont, lpbigpiua, 
Cl a vigo. Wayward lysver, and Fellow 
CalpntH By Sir Wa.ltbr Soqtt, 
Miss Mv aNwh ii. aiKl JS A. Bov, kinq, 
O.B. WVA hnyraving 
Vol 9 Willirlm Minster8 Travels. 

V‘»l 10 Juiir m luil>, lUhidintf u. 

\ ol 11 Mj'Ci llaunoiiH I m is 

--Correspondence with Schiller* 

Sit SckdUr 

Greene, Marlowe, and Ben Jonaon, 

I'ovens of. LtUted by Kobkkt Bell 
W ith fliwgrapbir-. In 1 vol. 

Gregory’* (lit., Evidences, Doctrines, 
an) liutlea of th<‘ Chrlatlaa KellgtoL. 
Guizot’* Representative Go ranuneni 
1 ranslated by A. R. Sooblk. 

-- History of the English Revo* 

luiton ot i«M0 translated by WILLIAM 
Hazutt Portrait 

-History of Civilisation* Tran*- 

i Ut-ed by William Hazutt. In S vola 

I Portrait. 


5 trol*. 

-Critical Essay*. Edited by 

J. K. Rtum> In 3 veils 

-Eisays - On Daciiion of CW 

racier, fcc fcc 

.. — £iun—On the Brill of Po- 

paler Ignormnne, ftc. 

- — Fosterians: Thoughts, Re- 

flection a, and fMticiarna of th* late .Toan 
Founts, selected from periodical papers, 
and Edited by Horn G. Bohr (newly 
6(10 PMTMl U 

Euller’i (kndrev Prineipal Work*. 
With Memoir. Fortran. 

Gibbon's F ft n w Bmp ire Complete 

end Onsbrtdsed. with Mnue; Including. 
In idditioa to the Authors own. those of 
Qnlsot, Went*. Nlebnhr, Hogo. Semider, 
sad other foreign scholar*; end in . Ls- 
barite Index. Edited hr in English 
Ch«vchin*n I** * v ol* 

Goathe’l Work*, Translated into Eng¬ 
lish. Id 8 vaii. 

VoU. l.indJ Aa'omaxrspny.aj tools; 

and Annuls. Portrait 
Vol. 3. Fitt»t. Two Piru. By Min 
StViXWIOK 

Vol. 4. Novell! and I Alt’* 

Vul. 5. Wilhelm Keister's Apprentice¬ 
ship 


Hailitt’s Table Talk. A New Editicn 
in une volume. 

-— Lecturoi on tho Comic 

Writers, and ou th« Kcgllsh Poets. 

. — Lecture* ot the Literature 
of the Age of hliaahrth. and on Characteii 
of AShaktespear'B Hlay*. 

-Plain Speaker. 

__ Round. Table; the Conversa¬ 
tion* of NuttTHooTm. RA; Cho- 

ractertalKa w.. 

_ Sketches and Essays, 

Wtntarelow (hsasaya Written th«*rel. New 
Edition. 

Hall’s (Rev. Robert) Miscellaneous 

W'.'Q end Kemiius. with Memoir try 
Ih , 4 »soosr, ind in E*uy on bU Dt»- 
nctsr by Ioks Voerx*. Portravt 
Havrtborne’i Talea b> ’J Tol »- 

Vol. 1. rw* I old rnofc »nd the 
Snow lmjuru. . „ 4 

X Scarl«t and «• « 

•jitb the tM*ven Gables 

Heine’s Poem*, comnlete, from th* 
‘rertnsn. by a A Howan-o CB U. 

Hungary: It* Emory and Sevolu- 

with * Memoir of hoMOtb Iron 
new ud lothenac winrw Portrait. 
antohinion (Colon#!;, Memoir, of 
with the these ot L*th*m aotm. 
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Carlyle’s Dante. The Iuferao. Trans¬ 
lation. 'Jext and Notes. Second Edition. 
i*urtra it. 

Donaldson s Theatre of the (Jr«ek«. 

„ Iltustn»f«d wuu Lithographs ud nu- 
n»roiu» WnodcnU 

Keightley'e Classical Mythology. 

New Edition. Revised by, l>r. L. 
Schmitz. With 12 plates. 

Herodotus, Turner’s (Dawson W.) 

Notes to. With Map, 


Herodotus, Wheeler’s Analysis and 

otuniuary of. 

Thneydidet, Wheeler’s Analysis of. 

Hew Testament (The) tu Drsek. 

Wneabarir* lexl. with tb*. rmolugs of 
Mill and Schott, Parallel Kefereucea, 
a Critical Introduction an<1 Cbr'moiogical 
Tablea. Jtno fac-eimi 1 &* of M88. 

3a. Bd.; or with Lextouu, &s. hexhxn 
Separately. 1m. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

11 fols. at a*, sock, except inp thtue mat-ltti o therwtu. 


Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences. 

by (I H Lewis. 

Draper J. W.) A History of the 

intellectual IJevelopmru of knrope, By 
Jims WiLUAM Djui-ku, M. 1i_ LL.I). A 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised by th* 
Author. In 3 wls. 

Hegel’i Lectures an the Philosophy 
of History. TnculaMU to J. ttiszs* to A. 


Kant’s Critique of Purs Reai on. 

Translated by J M. I 1 Ukikludb. 
Logie ; or, ths Beienoe of Inference 
A Popular MannaL By J I'svev 
Miller’s (Professor) History Phitoso. 

phtcally onnaldered. In * volA 3. Bd. 
each. 

Tennnmann’s Manual of the History 

of Philosophy. Luntlnond toy J. K. Mbiutu. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY. 

15 Volt, at 64. each, eaccptvny tkou marked otherv/iat. 


Sleek (7.) An Introduction to the 
Old Teeiamem, by t *kimkuuh Blmcx 
E dited by Johank Blkkk »nd AiKii.r 
Kamphauskr. I r*ndat*Mi from the tier 
man by ti. H. Vknabikm, otider the 
nopervtgion of the Rev. E. Vi-rahlrh 
C anon of Lincoln. N*-w Edition, in 2 
vote. 

Chilliogworth’ • Boliffion of Pro- 

leaunta. 3a Hd. 

Baseblai* Ecclesiastical Hlitory. 
With Notea. 

Hardwick’s History of the Articles 

of Religion. To which is added a N ri< *§<>f 
Documents from a.i>. lfi.se to a.o. Id 16. 
Together with Illustrations from Contem¬ 
porary Sources. New Edition. revised by 
Rev. F. Pbocter 


Henry a (Matthew) Commentary oi 
thM ISalm* VuuTMrrrn*i fUuttrxUumi. 
Pearson on the Creed N«*w Edition, 

With A.naiyKirt and Noun. 

Philo Judteus, Works of; the tou- 

temporary oi Joneptnia Translated by 
C I) Tonga In 4 voU. 

floeratei' Ecclesiastical Hlitory, in 

ujnmmaUoo of Kupentu*, With the Notes 
of Valeiilaa. 

Bos omen’s Ecclesiastical History, 

fTum am. 324-440 : and tb* EerWuwucel 
History of Rhiiowuirgiiia 

Theodom and Bva^rius 

ttoal Historifift, from a.d. Tit? u. a.i*. 427 
and from A.n 431 to a.n 644. 

Wieaeler'B Chronological Synopsis of 

the Four (ioeitflK, Translated by Cano* 
V&NAHLB6. New Edition, r&vltrd. 
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ib l//Lf ac SiQoA. 

Bede's Ecclesiastical HU lory, and 

(be Anglo-Saxon (Tiroolcle 

Boethius’! Consolation of Philoso- 
ptoy. in Aoglo-okxon, with the A. 8 
MMm, sod ao KnglUh rtAaslUion, by 
the Bee. S. Kox~ 

Brand’s Popular Antiquities of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, ukl Ireland. By sir Hewh» 

KLUS to 3 voUL 

Qbjrouicles of the Crusaders. Richard 
of ItovUee, Geoffrey de VUuaof, Lord d* 

Join villa 

Dyer 7 * British Popular Customs, 

Present end last. An Account of the 
varloue Gurnee and Cuetoum a*aociaKd 
with different days of the y*M* By Thn 
Hev. T h TKifitiTuN Iht'K M A With 
Index. 

Early Travels In Palestine Willi¬ 
bald, StkWTUf, Benjamin of 1 nbH*. Man* 
dwvUIe, la Broouui^rv and Mnuudn*U, 

All unabridged &dit**ri by Tbowab 
Wright. 

EJU1»’» Karly English Metrical Ko. 
uiuiom. Kevlaed oyJ.O HaLUwiu. 

noraiM of Worcester’! Chronicle, 
with the Two CootliiMlIuim oooiprmo* 

Aunals of English Htjuiry to the Rebel o 
Kdwaid 1. 

SHU Romanomm. Edited by Wtn- 
K»ai> Uoopkh, B A 

Oiraldtu Cambrensls’ Historical 

Work*. Topography ol Ireland, Hlsnry 
of tbe CotK]unit of Ireland, Itinerary 
through W.!u, and Ueacnpnon of Waie* 

With Ihdei Krilted by ITow w»,o,it 
Henry of Huntingdon's History of 
jo- English, f.om the Roman >i .uiIod u; 

Henry II.; urlth the ArtaufK'es iiepbau 


S1C. 


Iagulph’s Chronicle of the Abbey of 
tWland. with the Continuoiloii* *>, leter 
of Illula end other U’ntera. By 11 I ■ 
Riley. 


Keightleys Fairy Mythology / , Vo , v 

txtfnsx* by < 'TM\**ka/nk 

Lepsiuss Letters from Egypt, Kthio- 

ciia and Gr 'Hn’hBUl* o f Mnai. 

Mallets Northern Antiquities. By 

Bishop Pkbuv With tkii Abetrucv of to* 
fc,yrb(|«cla Sag*. by Su Wastes Sooty. 
BdltedbyJ v Bi.aukwki.l 

Marco Polo s Travels. Th» Tirana- 
lutlon of ivtunideu Edited by Tbovas 
Wr ght 

Matthew Paris's Chronicle In s vole. 

sif -rtoB ttogwr of Wenrtover'i 
iif En/liab History from th« 
Douc^nt o( the to a-D. 1335. 

Trau»l»t*rf by l)r Giles. in 2 vols 
Second ^aottos Ktoci 12 .W to 1278. 
Wt'h todt'X to tbe entire Work. Ld 
i vole. 

Matthew of Westminster's Flowers 

of History espedully am d an reiate to the 
affairs of Britain ,uud iftul. Tr»Biil»Un5 
by C f) Yungs in 2 <mU. 

Ordericus Vitalii' Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory of hogiand End Normandy Tfuu- 
1 a ted with Notes by T. Korkotvs, M.A. 
in 4 vo)h 

Pauli’s (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred til* 

Gr«**t TrMislated from the German To 
which Ip append d Alfred's Anglo-Saxon 
version of CYomuo, with h literal rranalu- 
tion, and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and 
GUiaary 

Roger Be Hoveden's Annals »i *«?- 

iah Hletor> , *rmu /-.D “I li u> ad. I’JOl 
W.trd t»y iL 1 Hilki In 3 *ols 
Six Old EugLish Cliromcles, * 

Acer's Llf** of Alfred, *nd the Obnuilc'o# 
of Kthelwerd. GUdas, Ntunlaa GeoffT«y 
of Mnomunlk ant 1 Hlchard of Clren^ 

William of Haimiwbury’s Chronicle 

Of tb« tviniff 01 bjQiCiand. lYanalated by 
'.hart* , . . 

Tule-Tlde Stories. A oollecUon of 

.. ,ndui.»teU lake and! radmoua lifted 
by B.Thokj'il 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 

M Vofr a: ts. Brt. « rp«»W 

Alien e Battles of tie British Navy. 

Huvlsed and enlarged, vueirrour o™ 

Portravti In 1 vft la 

Andersens Danish Legends and 

Fairy !»!». Wuh many »• t’’ “ uy 

otherI'dRlOD. I raualated by I aeona* 

Pasciirr. I'M WoBd iEnprarnnpr 


AnostosOrlandoPunodO.^^ 

UWl'OIMft *} V 

tinffr*™** • t 1 k 

Bechstem's Cage and Chamber Birds. 

B Ucli.d..u( ««ef« «*r„l,T. Pn-araed 

a 11 Hen VumrrvHS piata 

s ( . 4.n otbP- editions ar* atHTUWd- 
With the pallet <x>lowc& o»* 
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Bound'* Nineveh and it* Palaces. 

New Ed. lion, rcvlaod aod oonslilembty 
enlarged both In matter and Fiataa. 
Upward* of *feK) /%-amnm 

Butler'• Hudibras With Vanorme 

Nota*a Biography. and a General Index 
Edited by Hknry G. Bobu Hurtv beau 
tifui filustmtuyn* 

- ; or, furlker illustrated with 
€2 Outline PpetrMt* In a volt >lu 

Qattermoies Evenings at Hadden 
Hall 24 emquutU fCngravmgi on Steel, 
from design* by himoelf the Letterpr«a* 
by Che BA BONE®* 1)K C*BA81XLA. 

China, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

Historical with some Acounnt ot A va and 
the Burmese, Statu, and Ana m Hearty 
100 fliuttratumi 

Cralk • (6. L.j Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties Illustrated by Ant*o- 
dotes and Memoirs. Rev toed Edition. 

WlfA nimtsmuj rortrait* 

Crulkshaiik's Three Co or* era and a 
LKseeoru a ijerlee of Tales, uath 60 ku 
morons nhurtr’etiismt hv f'r*tikshtml 

- Punch and Judy. With 24 

Illustrations. 64. Wub Coloured Hates. 

1 m. 6 d. 

Dante, Tranflia'ed byl.C.WETOH* M A. 
PvewEdlttouoHreml yre-nsed Fortran. <jpki 
34 TUiMtratijm* an v / t*r FLamman 

Didron i History of Christian Art 
in the Muid 16 Ages From the French. 
Vptaard* of I a<» outline Kngramr>gt_ 

Dyer T. H.) The History of Pompeii; 

iU Buildings ami AwtiquUUn. A « noomnt 
of the City, with a full devcnpttoi. « r iho 
Remain*, and an Diner ary fur Vuot«*r» 
Ed. I tod by T. H Dnut, LL.D. Illus¬ 
trated with nearly 300 Wood A’fif/^ap- 
ingt, a farpe J fap, and a Ulan of rkf 
Forum A New Edition, reviaed and 
bronerht down to 1 m 14. Ts. ed. 

Oil Bias, The Adventure* of 24 

Mngrmungt On Steel, otter Smirk*, mud 
10 JEfeMft0* bv G+argt ''•**&*Ka*Jt e,$ 

Grimm r e Gammer Orethel; or, Gor¬ 
man Hairy laJea and Pupal*.' St.rten. 
Tr*nfll*ted by Ft*>ab T*fu,r ^uyurrmit 
Woodcuts by Orvskshank ‘is. 6-1 

Holbein's Dance of Death, and Bible 

Oct* Upuxtrds of Ifto tubyocu beavt* 
fully engraved in facsimile, with Intro 
docuon and Deacrlpiintu by to« lute 
Vaasa* Oodoi and Or T F Dm»ik. 
2 mla. In 1 7a Ad 

Hewitts (Mary) Pictorial Calendar 
ot the Seaeon* Embodying the whole ci 
Aiken's Calendar or Nature. Upwards of 
LOO Sngramngt 

— .- CUary and William: Stories 

uf Kogllsb «ud Korean Ufa. JVvu) brau 
Hfu* ffapra*H1un. 
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India, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

Historical, from the Earliest Time*. Up¬ 
ward* of loo Jin* Kngramngt on Wood, 
and a Map, 

Jesse's Anecdotes of Dogs. New Edi- 

tlou, with large addition* Humorous fine 
Woodcuts after Harvey, Hewick, and othert 

-; or, with the addition of 34 

highly-finished Steel Fnoravingt 1 1 . bd. 

King** Natural History of Precious 

Stones and of the Precious Metal* With 
numerous rUustmtimu Fries 6* 

-Natural History of Oems 

or Decorative Stones Finely Illustrated. 
6 *. 

-Handbook of Engraved Oems 

Finely illustrated til. 

Hitto’t Scripture Lands and Biblical 

ALUa 24 Maps beautifully engraved on 
Steel, with a Consulting index 
■ , t cith the maps coloured, 7 s 6cf. 

Krumm&cher’t Parables. Translated 

fr > m the Iverman Forty Illustration* by 
Clayton, engraved hy Ixdsiel. 

Lindsay 1 ! fLord Letters on Egypt, 

Edom, and the Holy I*ud New hditlou 
en Larged Thirty-tin beautyful Kngrav- 
mgt. and 2 Map* 

Lodge’s Portraits of Ulnetrlons Psi- 
>utug<» of Ure.t Britain, with Mmiolrt 
Two Hundred amd Forty For traits, en¬ 
graved on Steel, a vola. 

Longfellows Poetical Works. 

Twenty-four page Kngramngs, by Bvrksl 
Foster and others and a f'arbrmit 

— . . ; or, withoutxllustratumS) 

— Prose Works. IB pa-’C En- 
gramnys by Rxrhet Foster, Ac. 

Loudon’s Mrs.) Entertaining Natur- 

allat. Hj* vised uy W fi Dallas, FXJj 
With nearly 600 Woodcuts. 

Karryafs Masterman Beady; or, 

ibe Wreck of ihi* Fadfic. S3 H'oodcuLi 
31- **L 

- Poor Jack. With 16 lUus ■ 

Cra turns, after Design* by C. Stanfield , 
ft.A. 31.6 d 

.... Mission; or, Beenes In AJ* 
rtc* (Written for Toang People ) TUus- 
tratedbv OUbert and bet!**•!. 3 #. tid 

-Pirate; and Three Cutters. 

New Edltloi.. with a Memoir of the 
Sothor. With 8 Steel fingratringt, frem 
D^audngt by C. Stanfield. -R, A 31 6/i. 

- Privateers - Kan One Hun- 

dr«d Year* Ago. Fight Kngramngt on 
Steel after Stothard. 3s. 64. 

Battlers in Canada. N.w 

*Mlti]utL fine Sngravutg* Odfiett 

mod ixslneL 3s 64. 



BOHN’a VARIOUS LIBRARIES. 


Maxwell’* Victories of Wellington 
and lt» British irmlw. XUH JtngraZmf, 

Hiohael Angelo and Eaphael, their 
Uvea and Worn By Hurra and (m.- 
laraiaa D l Qcrscr, With 13 Hr^ramne, 

on Ptee*. 


ldUdr'i History of the Anglo-Sa*. 

00 *. Written In a, popular gtyie, on the 
b«rti of Sharon Turner Portrait of 
Alfred, *fap of Saaon ftrttam, and ia 
elaborate Jftiframngt on Steel 

Hilton’* Poctic&l Worki. With a 
aSemitr by Jambs Montookrbt, Tonn’e 
Verbal Index to all the ^oems, and 
plana lory Note*. With 1*40 >*pra«tnfi 
by Thomson and ffffceri, from (rrautr^g 
by W. Uurvey. 2 vol*. 

Pol. 1 . Paradis* Lost, etttrpleit, wilt 
Memoir, Now*, arid Index 
Vol 4 Paradtae Ke^alr.wi, aud other 
Poflina, with Verbal Index to all the 
Poctna. 

Mudie 1 * BritUh Bird*. Revised by 
W. C- L- MvlKtim f\fCy-lioc Figure* a nJ. 
1 Plata qf kggt In j voU 
— ■■■' — ; or, urith thd pUuet coloured, 
71 *d. per vol 

Haral and Military Herons of Great 

Britain ; or, Caloudar of Victory Beirut » 
Record of BnUah Valour and Conq'^l 
by Sea and Land, on every -lay to thr 
year, from the time of William the 
Conqueror to the Battle oi Inkermann 
By Mator Johns, K.M., and Lieutenant 
V. U. Niuokaa HM. Timmy-fin# Pc*, 
trait*, u. 

Nieolini’a History of ths Jesuit*; 

their Origin, Progreaa, iHxtmiea, arid l>t 
Cigna. Pine Portrait* qf Lcyda, Latuitt 
Xavier, ftorgxa,, iojuiinn, pert U t%aut, 

and Pope OanQMudb 

Petrarch's Sonnets, and other Poems. 

TncoaUted into Kngllab Vert**. tty vanoui 
hands. VVUh a SJIe of the roel. by 
ThomasCajlphjox. Wnb ]6 Knyruvit^ri 


Pickering*! History of the Bases of 
Man, with an Analytical By nopal* of the 
Natural History of Man tty l>t. Hall. 
lUu&rtxtrd by numerous Portrait*. 

———,or ,ioitk the plates ooiout&d Is.Qd. 
*,* An ezueilcai Kdltton of a wore orl 
gtnally pubitabed at 31. 3c. by the 
American Hov«runient. 


Pictorial Handbook of (Coders ffeo- 

grmpby, on a Popular Plan 3*. 6d IUu*. 
trnted ty \to iinipainne* and bl Map* da. 

-> or, wUk tte map* coloured, 

IS M. 

Pape’e Poetical Work*. Edited by 

ItoaXST CabkCTHC&S. Suneraus Mm 
yr hvinff*. j vol* 


Pope’s Homer’e Illai, ’With Intro- 

J - «-wKEL 

iUMltraUd by the -ntire Serve of Haa- 
Hotel (in the full -;y, nt e y ’ 

-—-• Homer's Odysaey, Hymns, 

Jtc.,byuihM i. motors Including Ch»p! 
tuan. and Introduction and Note* by J. JJ 
Watsoh, M.A. Plammar/, beau 

tiftitty engraven by ¥o**x. 

“ _ Including many of his 

Lcttera. By Ko»tjrr Cabbcthxm. New 
K/dlUou.revlBed And milsr««i r Lttutra Now*. 
Tfa prM&'uy 5 'iCuc.. make a complete 
arid eleyant cdttwn 0 f Popr‘> roetioai 
World aud. T 'ninbUttumt for 2ftj. 

Pottery and Porcelain, and other Ob¬ 
ject* o( Vertn (»litilile to lh» Koowledge 
of). To which la added an LriRriivwi Llal 
of Mark* and Hy Hanbt 

(i. Bohs. NurTie~inAS Enqrav m©*. 

———, or, ic’.vnred. l<)a. lid. 


Prout’s (Father , Keliqaes. V -i.sed 

l^litif.n Tuvntj-one tainted PUking* 
by Machsc. 

Bee rea tiazm in Shooting, By 

" Cravks/ New Ldltion, revlaed end 
enlarged. «2 knyramnyi on Wood, after 
Harney, and 9 finffraamgs on Steel, chiefly 
after a. b’oojwi, aJ. 


Redding s History and Descriptiona 

of Wui-ii, Ancient and Modem. Twenty 
iteauti/uJ Wood'nis. 

Senniea Insect Architecture, jvn. 
t'dvwn. Levleed by the Rev. J. Q. 
Wtk®, M A. 

Bohinson Cm*oe. ^ itfa UluBtrationB 

by ^rmiiAwi and Rakvsj. Twelve beauti¬ 
ful Xttgravinyt on S 'ceei, and 74 on Wood. 

-, or, ictfAotit the Steel sllustra- 

Uon*, is Bd. 

Etros in the Nineteenth Century. 

New Edition. Revised by the Author. 
Illustrated by 34 Steel Kngravmyi, 
l rola 


Sharpe's History of Egypt, from the 
harhe-it I'line® till the Conquest by the 
Ar 'is, a.d. 6-10. By SaMDrl Sharps. 
With 2 Maps and upwards ut 400 Illus¬ 
trative Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper 
Klitum. ?. vyls. 


Southey’* Lif* of HeUon. With 

additional Note*. fUastrated with *4 
Kny ravings 

Starling's Miss. Noble Deeds of 

\V omen; or. kxumpk* 2 i oi Y emaJe Courage, 
f ortitude, and Virtue. Fourteen rikutrar- 


turn* 

Stuart and Revet?* AntiquitU* <t 

auo'ha and otder Monnmenia of (ireooc. 
muttrated in 71 Steel Plate*, amd nu- 
merxni' A^xicaU 
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Mm of the eonil; or, th. Delightful 
t*«on» of Honm. Kttmemu iVoodcuw, 
•M 8 Stmi Mfra<m«i.V()r fttaUar*. 

Xawoo't Jeruaale® Delivered. Trana 

RnglUO dpenaeriab v’tme, witk 
VJ5? “L®* Anttor. By J. H. Wn>». 
*y*i £*f™**v» m «■*«<» 

Walker'a Manly XxeraiM*. Ooa- 
WDtn* Seailug. Riding, Drivius, Hunting 
Sbootinst Sailing, Bowing, Swimming, he. 

S” rbrlaeri by *C*AVUt." 

*» ^ /'Wm, m4 mmtw 


Walton* Complete Angler. Edited 

i 01 > *ct£A 4 i6 addittoiscu page 

iOmatratien* <m tftasi. 7*. fid. 


Wellington, til* of From the nu>- 

l«n»l. of MaiwaU. PiyWm Kngravtnei 

Weetropp « Handbook of Archaology 

Nw* Edition, rtiWi, tUut- 

trationt, 7s. fid. 

Whit*'* HaturaJ Hiitorv of S*l. 

boroa With Notes by Sir Willia* Jen. 
om* and Enwaan Jwna, Em. lUmtnusd 

by *0 Xnyraring* 

—— i or, vnti the plaUt aoiourgd 

U. ML 

Tonng, The, tady-* Book, a M»- 

DOa] of Elegam Kenwatioua Arts, .Sctmro**, 
*Dd Aceompliabmetita. rw>, 

Wood eut /iWtnKlon*, and am-ral Bn. 
pramnft an suA 7< ed 

-; or, olotX gait, gait «dy». gj. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


-' 4 VoU ** W. eocA, mnpting Uum «urt«l tttnwin 


•Ssohylufl translated into English 

Verse by A. htrsNwics. 

•-. LiujraJi) i ransiated into 

English Pn*»e by sc Oxonlsu. 3j bd. 

» Appendix to* Contaimug 

til* UendiiaKB givnir an Hermann*? pt^xnu- 
noo* Ediuoc of AAchyiaa. By Gxosos 
Bukoma M A a*, fid. 

Ammiann* MarceUinu*. Hutorv of 

Honw rrom C!oo«uu>ttn» to Valen* lr»r>- 
iated by i D. Toi»..».B.A. Iibla. ToL.7l.bd. 

Antonina*. The Thoughts of the 

fcmprx-.r Marcu* a ore no*, iraniiiuedbv 
U«a. M.A. 3i. «d. 

Apuleioa, the Oolden Asa; Death of 

3ocmtoa, Florida, and 1 >Ucoor*eou Magic, 
To wblch <i added a Metrlra 1 V»r«)o.' oi 
CnpM and f^yebo j and Mr*, rube. 
*rrmti*p t**. 

Arinophuea Comedie*. Luerail} 

TnmUi«d, *iUi Nuum bik) ttxtrsits rroc, 
Kr«r« # ii and other Metrics] Vernons, by 
™« 4. Hkmjs a vois. 
v oL 1. Acbanusns Knights, Gloodk 
P*ace, and Birds. 

Vol. X Lyiimrsis, Thfamonhortasnawi, 
^ l ’ TO E B » EcrlegiMrtistt, snd Flntn#, 

Aristotle's Ethics. Lit#nOJy Tmch- 

lsu«S by Arcbdescon Bsowns, Ute Cisasl<sd 
Professor oi Kfoir*t 

*- Politics snd Economics 

Trsaslstad by b: w a t jtobd. M a. 

. . MeUtphysic*. Liter.ilI y Trsu» 

Utsa. wlu, Nutes, Analysis, ExscaUisiioi 
QurtUons, sad Inder. by tLh Kev. 
kL M'Maro*, M_a. sod ttoid MedsUlM tr 
Motsphyslcsa T.UJi. 


Aristotla'i History of Animals loT ra 

Boos* l>suslst«d with Nou-* +ni\ Jodes, 

t»y RioHAstn Oekwwkll. M.a 


- w ‘5 auv “ » or, Logical Treis- 

tlse*. With Note*. Ac. By <> f uwsm.M.a. 
1 -rois- Si M. mch. 


-— Rhetoric snd Poetics Lite¬ 
rally rronslsied. wirh Exshiui«^iod (Jtue- 
tk»D« snd No ter, by sn tHouisn. 

Athenmos. The IVtpnosopNme; m. 
the iJaiu^oet of tbe Imsmerl I riumUted 
by Q. D. Yonos. B^a 3 woU. 

Cmar. Complete, with tlir AJei, u ,. 
drlan, arrtcan, ami fip^nlab Ware Uia. 
rally Tranalatnd. with Now*. 

Catulltu, Tibnliae, anil the Tlgi) 0 f 

Vunna A l.lteral Truae I'raniilatl.'n f 
wblch are idded I'eirioal Veraiuia by 
Laaa. uaamena. and aibm rnmtu- 
yi«i 

Cicero'I Oration*. Literally Tr»n»- 
IsteC by C J» Vokijs B.A. In * wnu 

Vol. i Cumstat th* Orst,, u» sitaimt 
Verres, At Portrait, 

VqI. x Osilltoe Archils. Agisnsn 
L+ w . Ksftfrfos Mnrens. ^ylts. Su-. 

Vol. a. Orations foT his House. Flsrit ins 
SestlT)g, (Jcelittt,, Milo, letfcarlos, Auc 
Vol. « Mlnceilmneods i>ruOon*, »nd 
Rhetorics’ Works j with ttwers) In¬ 
dex u> ihs four voiamss. 

-on the Ratnre of the Oodi. 

Dinnuioti, i*ate, * R<^>obUc 

Tntn*ist«« by 0 . D. Yoses B-A., sad 
r. Hashsm. 



BOHHT 8 VAB 10 U 8 LIBRARIES. 


JtftTreul on Colour, Containing the 

Principle* of Hannon? and Contract of 
Oofotirtj, and thefr appftcatlcm to the Art*. 
Translated from the French by Charles 
Mastkl. Only complete Edition. Several 
Plat** Or* with an additional series ol 
10 Plates In Colours, la. 64. 

Eimet&oaer'i History of Magic. 

Translated b f William Howrrt. With 
an Appendix of the moat remarkable and 
befit authenticated Stortea of ApparHion* 
Dreama. Table-Turning, and Spirit-Rap¬ 
ping Ac. Jc 2 *olA 

j^ogg> (Jabot) Element* of Xxperi- 

cjenud and Natural PhUoaophjr. Con¬ 
taining Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydio- 
ftatlcs. Hydraulics, Aorniatlcs Ortlcs, 
Caloric. EJectrJcity, Voltalam* and M*b- 
netfKin Edition, enlarged. Vp- 

•cards of 400 Woodcut*. 

Hind* Introduction to Astronomy. 

With a Vocabulary, containing au Expla¬ 
nation of all the Terms In present o»* 
Nev' JVlition, enlarged. Pumeri *us En- 
pratnnyi. i* 64. 

Humboldt's Cosmo*; or, Sketch of a 

Physical Description of the Universe 
Ironalat/xJ by K C. Orrt and W. d 
Dallas. F L.a Pine Portrait In Cvs 
vola. 3s. 64. each , excepting V jL V., Si 

•*• In this edition the not*H are placed 
beneath the text Hncnboldt’s analytic*' 
Summaries and »he pafiAageb Mtbertcsup- 
prt*»Hed era )»c)»d»a, and oew and com¬ 
prehend! ve ludlcos are added 

.-— Travel* in America Id 3 

vole, 

- — View* of Nature; or, Con- 

temptation* of the Sublime Fheuotneuu of 
Creation Translated by E. C. C>tts and 
U. (i. boon. With a compete lnd«& 

Hunt's Robert) Poetry of Bcienee; 

or, litodtM. of the Physical Phenomena ..f 
Nature By Professor Host, New Edi¬ 
tion, enlarged. 

Joyoe’s Scientific Dialogues By 

Dr. ukufith. JVimcrnM Wo»«acwtf, 

-— Introduction to the Arts and 

tirloncos W to Examination IJuesUou, 
*s. «<t 

Knight's ! Ch a*.)Knowiedge is Power 

A Poyam Manta! of Political Eoonomy. 

Lectures on Painting, by 'ti- hov*i 

Acwiruiiuaoa rt iui :ntroOTiciory »a«i. 
and Notes by h. Woasta. £*q. 

PertmtU. 


Lilly’s Introduction to Astrology; 

With numerous Emendation., by 
Zanim.. 

Mantell's (Dr.) -Boological Excur- 

dons ttnon(jn the IbIc ot Wight and Dor¬ 
setshire. New Edition, by It Ropmi 
jokes, Esq. Numerous beautifully mt- 
ruled Woodcuts, and a Geological Map. 

- Medals of Creation ; 

or, Fi at Lessons In Geology and the study 
of Organic Remains; lnclndlntr ideological 
Lxcureions New Edition, revised. (}o- 
toured t’lata, and tmeral ku ndred beau¬ 
tiful Woodcuts. In 2 cola, it ed each. 

-E/^rLfactions and their 

TeacbliuA * n lhuetratetl Handbook to 
the OrganV -mine in the BrtLish Ma- 
Sautn. .Vn—V lyramnyi, Os, 

i-Wonders _ Oology; or, a 

Familiar rapoeltiou o, geological Phe¬ 
nomena. New Edition, augmented by T. 
Hue ekt Johw. I*.« S OoUmtat HeoUyiatl 
Map i >f Ktvjlarul, I‘laUi and nearly 'itit 
beautiful H’wxfcufs. lti2vols„ Js.tid.each. 

Morphy’s Dames of Chess Being 
me Matche. and beet Games played by 
the Amortraa Champion with Explana¬ 
tory an! Analytical Notes. by J. Ijjwm- 
thal. Portrait and Memoir. 

It contains by far the largest collection 
of gaunt pleyrd by Mr Mnrpbj eitont in 
any form and bas received bis endorse¬ 
ment and co-oporsfion. 

Schonw * Earth Plants, and Matt; and 

Kooell’a bketcheb from the Mineral King¬ 
dom rranhlared ly A HkKfrxt, F.r5 
Coloured jfap of the Veoorupbp of Plant* 

Smith’s Pye, Geology and Scrip- 

t ire; or The Halation between the Holy 
Scripture* and Ueulopdcal Science 

Stanley’s Classified Synopsis of ths 
Principal Painter* of the Dutch and Fie* 
mlab School* 

Staunton's Chess-player’s Handbook. 

Mwaerout J/u lyTuma 

- Chew Praxi*. A Supplement 

to the Oitr*s-yLaytir b Handbotsk. Con* 
tatotB* all (iic most toif*»r*ont modern 
inipr v««uu nt» in tbt* Opeul ng» liluviraiad 
by actual 1 }a '»aa, a ravined Code o! Cheat 
La-vs. Bfju « .> 'tC'»on of Mr. Morphy** 
lAiarutvi Jri ► uciand adcI France 6*. 

-CheBo-piayer ■ CozEpwiio*. 

Vsotuprbdu^ * n«w LrcndDe on Odtla, G< 1- 
tectiou of Match liamea, and a Saieetinr 
sf Original 'roblem*. 
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isift. a xwm mrnmmtm 

•toohfcardfa Priasiplhg of Chamtotry, 
ammpitted la • earteeof Ample expart- I 
manta. Baaed apcotke German work of 
fratwof Stoouaxst, and Edited by & 

W. Hum, PrafMM at CbeaSaay at I 
Charing Clftfti H o ap i tal Cpiemth tf *18 t 


tW* (Dr. A.) Cottas Muoftetiurt 
«t Oreat Britain, ryuamatloaily inrarti. 
g**ed; with «a tatrwtunwry rider at t« 
W|MMin atftta hi Korctgn Gnaotrtae. 
Hear Ml Cob, nwieai by P. L. SunKaon. 
Om k tm J rt i —a fifty flhntratwm la 
Boata 

•——— P Vl ai op hy of Matmfhct ojaa; 

or, 4S Expo* ti OB of tin Paetory Ojaxat 
id Swat^ Britain Continued by f. L 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

Gilbert’! Hiatory, Principle*, sad Practice of Banking. New Edition. 
Keetded to the Preeent Itaie by A. S. Michi*, of the Royal Bank of Scotland, with 
Portrait of Gilbert, 3 voU. lOr. 

REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

3S Volt, at anriout prion. 


Blftir’f Okronologitftl Table*, BnM 
rad Knlarged, Comprehending the Chro¬ 
nology and Hletory <4 tha World. from 
tat wind ttua By J. wouaxnmr 
BUM*. Double Volume. Mas or. MB’ 
bound. lOLftd. 

CBark** (Hugh) Introduction ta 

Heraldry WlHawiy 1000 IBaufroMoM. 
18fk Bdttio*. Heriaodandanlaraad by J.& 
Phonon a. Rouge Croix, fta. Or, with ftU 
the IKceu-arkm, coloured. 15 a. 

Obznttelftft of the Tomb*. A Coilee- 

0an or Remarkable Kptupha. By T. J. 
PMSMUorw, PM. F-S.A- fta. 

at Doraeotic Madiftlna- Po- 
palorly arranged. By Dr. Bnrar Dins 
HO pegoe- with onapMe index, ta. 

— . . Pamaa. By earione Amateurs 

end Pr o imaorx Edited by H. Q. Boas. 
rUuttnUai op mtmrnv rn Dia gram < « . ta. 

. . I '■ ■ Prtrxorbe. Oomprumg all 
BaPa Engltah Proraeba. with a d Ottfcra t 
towrfto Dow rti) and «n d i p h a h otlcol 
index, ta 

mmfinft Coin OoUaetor’t It 

■aaL 4 popular introduction to the 
Bndy of Com fitoUojtatfttod Magna- 
Oyi In a Toto. 1 u. 

tala «( BUM. Cetapnbcodiiif the 

principal Itato to too Onn*«y «ad 


Kioto ry of tha World, from the earltaet 
time alphabetically arranged By J. W. 
Rora Double volume, WU. i ae. half- 
bound, Ml aft 

IiOwn&aa* Bibliographer** Manuel of 
Bngdfth Ularaturo Now SOltMn, ao- 
Iftigad. by H O. Roam Part* L to t fA 
to By Sa W eaae Part XI- (tha Ap¬ 
pendix Volume), ta. Or tb* 11 parte to 
« Tola, half morocco. 3L la 

Polyglot of Toreign rrorarha With 

. SBgltabTranatatlooe codeDeeweal Index 
i bringing the whole Into perallala by H. d 
| Bohx fta 

Political Cyclopaedia, is 4 rota. 

*a ftft. each. 

— . Alto in 9 to le. bound. 1 St. 
•atith’i ( Archdeacon ) Complata Col¬ 
lection of Synonym end Antonym*. ta 
. JPhg ^ t lg i' o rowiatie ta. Selertrooa from 
ibe l^runmatk Liuntare of indent, 
Mediaeval, and Modorn Ttnwa. Wttb 
Note*. ObMfTitinw, llhwtntloiw, and ao 
Introduction. By Um Rev. Hitaar I‘hiu. 
Dodd, MJL Seocod Edition, rcrtoed and 
enlargwl e t. 

Wbaalar’* (W. A., MJM Weticwry 
of Noted Samoa of Mcttttona Paraoo* and 
Plaoea ta 

Wright* <T.) Dictionary of Obaolot* 
md Ptartodai KnylUh. Is t Tata. I*, 
aaobi or half-bound in l rat, la*, an 




